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In  Diplomacy  as  in  Sport  outsiders  see  most  of  the  game. 
In  Diplomacy — this  being  the  difference  from  Sport — out¬ 
siders  sometimes  determine  the  result  of  the  game.  The 
Pact  Conference  may  easily  illustrate  that  truth.  At 
Locarno  Russia,  the  incalculable,  the  threatening,  the 
country  whose  transformation  into  a  reliable  political 
factor  is  more  important  than  the  best  agreement  against 
remote  war  contingencies,  takes  no  part.  But  Russia  is 
more  likely  to  influence  the  ultimate  result,  if  not  the 
actual  conditions,  of  a  Pact  than  more  than  one  of  the 
Governments  represented  at  the  Conference.  Of  that 
Soviet  Diplomacy  is  sufficiently  conscious,  and  it  aims  at 
making  the  participating  Governments  conscious.  As  at 
Rapallo,  where  she  was  laid  upon  the  dissecting  table  as 
ar  object  but  became  an  uncomfortable  subject,  Russia 
seized  the  opening  of  the  Pact  Conference  to  show  her 
vitality.  First  was  M.  Tchitcherin’s  visit  to  Warsaw,  which 
seems  to  have  resulted  in  the  detachment  of  Poland  from 
the — indeed  not  very  real — Baltic  group;  secondly  was 
the  conclusion  of  a  Commercial  Treaty  with  Germany, 
followed  by  M.  Tchitcherin’s  visit  to  Berlin.  The  aim 
of  this  visit,  which  was  seasoned  with  some  demonstrative 
talk  to  newspapers,  was  to  secure  a  guarantee  that  Ger¬ 
many’s  entry  into  the  League  of  Nations  will  mean  no 
diversion  from  the  path  of  friendship  with  Moscow.  This, 
like  Rapallo,  where  the  Ally  dictators  were  undoubtedly 
outgeneralled,  as  they  admitted  by  the  vehemence  of  their 
denunciations  of  Germany,  is  a  success  for  Berlin  also. 
It  has  spread  the  impression  that  downtrodden  Germany 
is  being  courted  by  rival  interests  in  the  West  and  in  the 
East.  It  has  strengthened  Dr.  Stresemann’s  hand  at  the 
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Conference.  For  the  one  event  that  could  create  an  effec¬ 
tive  anti-Ally  force  in  Europe  would  be  the  creation  of  a 
Russo-German  bloc  extending  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Pacific,  with  the  intervener  Poland  suppressed  or 
absorbed.  Even  if  the  Allies  and  Germany  really  con¬ 
clude  peace,  Russia  remains  Germany’s  potential  ally. 

This  potentiality  will  be  the  weakness  of  a  Locarno 
Pact,  if  a  Pact  is  agreed  upon,  just  as  it  was  the  weakness 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  If  at  Locarno  a  real  peace  is 
made  with  Germany,  equally  a  real  peace  must  be  made 
with  Russia.  It  is  useless  shutting  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
Russia  is  once  more  a  Great  Power,  impregnable  not 
merely  negatively  and  by  virtue  of  geography  as  she  was 
in  the  past  and  in  the  first  Revolution  years,  but  also  posi¬ 
tively,  as  the  result  of  her  political  and  economical  recovery. 
If  in  England  the  recovery  is  ignored,  or  rather  denied, 
by  a  majority,  the  cause  is  that  Bolshevism  is  a  bone  of 
contention  between  English  parties,  who  measure  every¬ 
thing  that  happens  in  Russm  by  their  opposing  attitudes 
towards  Soviet  principles.  Those  persons  who,  being  so 
predisposed,  saw  truly  the  ruin,  corruption,  violence  and 
despotism  which  the  Revolution  of  October,  1917,  brought, 
refuse  as  a  rule  to  admit  that  Russia,  in  spite  of  Com¬ 
munism,  is  recovering.  Those  who  proclaim  that  Russia 
is  recovering  are  mostly  optimists  with  Communistic 
leanings  who  denied  the  ruin,  corruption,  violence  and 
despotism  from  the  first.  This  is  a  repetition  of  history. 
Also,  during  the  Tsardom  Tories  and  Liberals  had  party 
attitudes  towards  Russia’s  internal  politics.  It  was  difficult 
then,  as  it  is  to-day,  for  persons  familiar  with  Russian 
affairs  to  describe  them  objectively  without  falling  foul  of 
one  or  other  of  the  two  English  political  schools. 

This  English  attitude  is  unfortunate,  because  the  Soviet 
Government  is  just  now  engaged  in  a  vigorous  peace 
offensive,  based  upon  recent  achievements,  which  needs  to 
be  impartially  followed  and  not  summarily  rejected  or  too 
credulously  accepted  from  either  of  the  English  points  of 
view.  When  M.  Tchitcherin  arrived  in  Berlin  he  painted 
a  glowing  picture  of  progress  both  in  agriculture  and 
industry,  paraded  the  Commercial  Treaties  which  have 
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been  concluded  and  even  some  which  have  not  yet  been 
concluded,  and  emphasised  the  main  point  of  the  peace 
offensive  that  “  of  course  (foreign)  credits  are  necessary.” 
M.  Tchitcherin  had  facts  on  his  side,  even  although  he 
kept  in  the  background  such  facts  as  were  not  on  his  side. 
The  economical  position  of  Russia  is  better  to-day  than 
at  any  time  since  the  Soviets  grasped  power,  and  even 
better  than  at  any  time  after  the  first  year  of  war.  The 
year  1925  has  been  one  of  exceptionally  good  crops.  The 
business  year  1924-25  (October  to  September)  just  con¬ 
cluded  witnessed  an  undoubted  recovery  of  industry  and 
home  trade,  and  a  still  more  rapid  recovery  of  foreign 
trade,  though  here  the  full  programme  fell  short  of 
realisation  as  a  result  of  the  very  bad  crops  of  1924.  The 
currency  stabilisation,  which  began  in  October,  1922,  and 
ended  in  March,  1923,  has  been  fully  maintained,  present¬ 
ing  a  striking  contrast  with  the  recent  history  of  Poland’s 
zloty,  on  which  Russian  publicists  do  not  fail  to  harp. 
And  the  business  year  1925-26,  newly  begun,  is  to  beat 
all  records  since  1913,  and  very  nearly  to  reach  the  records 
of  the  last  pre-war  year. 

This  view  is  based  not  upon  Soviet  declarations,  such 
as  that  of  M.  Tchitcherin,  which  are  necessarily  vague.  It 
is  based  upon  Soviet  statistics,  the  prosperity  of  1925-26 
being  only  a  statistical  programme.  How  far  Soviet 
statistics  can  be  relied  upon  is  doubtful.  Denying  their 
veracity  brings  one  no  further,  because  one  cannot  correct 
them,  much  less  replace  them.  At  best  they  are  very 
defective.  The  Soviet  magnates,  who  exercise  a  liberty 
of  expression  which  they  deny  to  their  native  subjects  and 
which  they  resent  in  foreigners,  have  repeatedly  exposed 
one  another’s  failings  in  this  matter.  Not  long  ago  one 
of  them,  dealing  with  the  question  of  total  industrial  pro¬ 
duction,  showed  with  facts  and  figures  that  whereas  the 
different  items  in  two  sets  of  output  fables  differed  very 
considerably,  they  had  been  manipulated  to  bring  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  totals;  and  commented  on  this  as  “the 
most  amazing  fact  ever  met  with  in  the  history  of  our 
statistics.”  ‘  The  Finance  Commissariat  with  equal 

(1)  Cy.  M.  Dubovikoff,  Ekonomitchesakaya  Zhizn,  June  ist,  1925. 
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severity  lately  assaulted  the  “  Gosplan,”  declaring  that  its 
data  were  unreliable  and  lacking  in  concrete  basis,  and 
that  sometimes  programmes,  without  waiting  to  see  if  they 
were  fulfilled,  were  paraded  as  accomplished  facts.  There 
is  more  of  such  criticism.  But  it  is  impossible  to  assume 
that  any  elaborate  national  system  of  statistics,  however 
erroneous,  is  altogether  fictitious.  The  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  reason  for  perpetrating  such  a  gigantic  fraud; 
and  certain  visible  facts — the  currency  stability,  the 
improved  supply  of  the  cities,  and  the  undoubted  increase 
in  foreign  trade — accord  with  the  official  claim  that  the 
economical  situation  has  indeed  greatly  improved. 

It  is  therefore  advisable  for  Great  Britain,  at  a  time 
when  she  badly  wants  foreign  customers,  to  prepare  for 
selling  to  Russia  on  an  extended  scale  rather  than  to 
assume  summarily  that  nothing  can  be  sold.  The  Soviet 
Foreign  Trade  Commissariat  has  not  so  far  failed  in  its 
programme  of  increasing  purchases  abroad.  This  policy 
has  been  maintained  against  great  difficulties,  such  as  the 
failure  of  crops  in  1924.  The  Commissariat’s  policy  was 
to  attain  permanently  active  foreign  trade  balances,  with 
the  aim  of  accumulating  gold  and  foreign  bills  for  use  in 
reforming  and  later  in  consolidating  the  currency.  In  the 
business  year  1923-24  this  policy  succeeded.  The  collapse 
of  grain  exporting  in  1924-25  made  it  impossible.  It  could 
have  been  achieved  even  despite  the  crop  failure  had 
imports  been  drastically  cut  down.  But  a  few  weeks  after 
the  crop  failure  was  seen  to  be  inevitable  the  Commis¬ 
sariat  announced  that  imports  would  not  be  cut  down; 
sooner  than  do  that  a  passive  trade  balance  in  1924-25 
would  be  put  up  with.  Hence  while  the  receipts  from 
exports  fell  heavily  off,  importing  was  continued  at  prac¬ 
tically  the  proposed  volume.  From  this  there  were  three 
favourable  results,  the  third  of  which  was  the  most  sur¬ 
prising.  The  native  peasant  consumer  got  the  (indeed 
limited)  quantity  of  foreign  goods  which  he  needed;  the 
foreigner  exporter  was  not  disappointed  in  his  (also 
indeed  limited)  expectations ;  and  the  passive  foreign  pay¬ 
ment-balance  which  resulted  did  not  shake  the  exchange. 
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The  figures  for  the  first  eleven  months  ‘  of  the  business 
year  1924-25  show  very  clearly  the  first  two  points. 
Exports  in  the  whole  eleven  months  totalled  437,800,000 
roubles,  imports  556,800,000  roubles,  against  312,900,000 
roubles  and  282,800,000  roubles  in  the  same  eleven 
months  of  1923-24.  Exports  fell,  reaching  a  low  point 
in  April,  1925,  and  recovered  first  in  June,  when  a  good 
harvest  was  assured.  But  imports  increased  almost  from 
month  to  month,  and  were  more  than  three  times  as  great 
in  the  late  spring  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
business  year.  Not  until  August,  1925,  when  the  first 
grain  exports  took  place  from  the  new  crops,  was  an 
active  balance  regained.  Considering  the  importance  of 
good  crops  and  the  greatness  of  the  failure  in  1924,  the 
trade  balance  was  very  satisfactory.  The  reason  was  that 
other  exports  largely  took  the  place  of  grain.  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  business  year  exports  without  grain 
totalled  355,000,000  roubles,  against  only  196,000,000 
roubles  in  the  same  months  of  1923-24.  The  foreign  trade 
factor  in  Russia’s  recovery  tends  to  become  more  and 
more  important  of  late.  In  the  business  year  1922-23 
imports  and  exports  together  amounted  to  9.7  per  cent, 
of  the  pre-war  volume;  in  1924-25  (despite  the  bad  crops 
of  1924)  to  24.2  per  cent.;  in  1925-26  (according  to*the 
official  programme,  which  in  view  of  the  good  crops  may 
easily  be  realised)  they  will  amount  to  44  per  cent.  The 
statistics  in  the  “  Gosplan’s  ”  (very  doubtful)  programme 
put  industrial  production  in  1924-25  at  70,3  per  cent, 
and  in  1925-26  at  93.5  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  volume, 
the  corresponding  figures  for  agriculture  being  71.3  and 
89.2  per  cent.  Even  if  these  figures  are  not  too  high,  they 
represent  less  rapid  recovery  than  in  the  case  of  foreign 
trade,  because  in  1922-23  industrial  production  was 
already  36.1  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war,  and  agricultural 
production  64.6  per  cent.  The  foreign  trade  recovery 
began  later,  but  to-day  it  is  proceeding  more  rapidly. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Commissariat’s  programme  for 
1925-26,  as  appears  from  the  above  percentages,  pro- 

(1)  The  report  for  September,  1925,  the  twelfth  month,  has  not  yet 
appeared. 
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vides  for  more  than  doubling  the  volume  of  imports  and 
exports  of  1924-25.  The  programme  figures  are :  Im¬ 
ports  972,(X)0,cxx)  roubles,  exports  994,(xx),ooo  roubles. 
The  so-called  “  wares  famine  ”  {iovarni  golod),  as  a  result 
of  which  the  peasants  clamour  for  manufactured  articles, 
has  forbidden  the  Soviet  Government  in  this  new  year  to 
think  of  accumulating  gold  and  exchange  by  restricting 
imports.  The  exports  of  agricultural  products  are  to  total 
515,000,000  roubles,  or  more  than  half  of  the  whole.  Of 
the  972,000,000  roubles  imports  about  300,000,000  roubles’ 
worth  has  already  been  ordered,  but  the  balance  is  sufficient 
to  yield  some  profitable  orders  to  (it  is  hoped)  British 
exporters.  Of  the  whole  972,000,000  roubles,  363,000,000 
roubles  were  to  be  raw  materials  (largely  cotton), 
175,000,000  half-manufactured  materials,  94,000,000 
technical  equipment  for  factories,  and  103,000,000  roubles 
articles  required  for  the  special  needs  of  the  peasantry. 
The  realisation  of  this  programme  depends  not  merely 
upon  the  expected  volume  of  grain,  wood  and  other  com¬ 
modities  being  available,  but  upon  conditions  in  the  world- 
market,  and  these  at  present  are  not  favourable.  Wood 
prices  are  so  depressed  that  Sweden  and  Finland  have 
been  obliged  to  come  to  an  agreement  for  minimum  pricing. 
Crops,  not  only  in  Russia  but  also  in  nearly  every  other 
European  country,  have  been  exceptionally  good. 
Germany,  a  chief  customer,  has  just  reimposed  on  rye  and 
wheat  her  pre-war  import  duties.  The  realisation  of  the 
export  programme  value,  and  therefore  of  the  import  pro¬ 
gramme,  however,  depends  upon  the  attainment  of  prices 
not  lower  than  those  of  last  year;  and  this  is  doubtful. 
M.  Krassin,  who  in  general  paints  the  foreign  trade 
prospect  extremely  favourably,  has  on  this  matter  pub¬ 
lished  a  warning.  A  fundamental  fact,  he  writes,  will  bo 
the  saturation  this  year  of  foreign  markets;  the  more 
Russia’s  export  ability  increases  the  harder  she  will  find 
it  to  place  her  exports.  “  In  the  first  few  years  our  selling 
to  abroad  met  with  no  serious  obstacles;  but  in  the  next 
few  years  conditions  will  have  greatly  changed,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  for  desperate  competition.”  ^  In  fact, 
Russia’s  resumption  of  wood  exporting  was  the  main  factor 

(i)  C/.  Ekonomitchesakaya  Zhhn,  October  ist,  1925. 
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which  ruined  the  North  European  wood  export  trade,  and 
this  year  Russia’s  increased  export  of  grain  must,  other 
things  being  equal,  depress  world  prices  and  react  against 
Russia  herself. 

Russia  is  in  much  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition  as 
are  other  great  exporting  countries.  Goods  are  there ;  the 
markets  are  to  seek.  Her  abundant  harvest  will  seriously 
affect  Continental  agriculture.  The  official  statistics, 
which  in  this  case  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  put  the  gross 
yield  of  grain  at  4,144,000,000  puds,  against  2,840,000,000 
puds  in  the  bad  year  1924  and  3,143,000,000  puds  in  the 
middling  year  1923.  The  yield  per  head  of  population  is  29 
puds  against  20 in  1923.  According  to  the  programme,  the 
surplus  will  be  between  622,000,000  and  789,cxx),ooo  puds, 
of  which,  however,  not  all  will  be  exportable.  The  last 
official  figure  put  the  probable  export  at  480,000,000  puds ; 
but  M.  Trotsky  in  a  later  speech  says  600,000,000  puds, 
which  is  about  10,000,000  metric  tons.  All  the  other  crops 
that  count  in  export  trade  were  equally  good.  The  flax 
crop  is  returned  at  17,000,000  puds,  against  12,000,000 
puds  in  1924;  hemp  27,000,000  puds,  against  18,000,000 
puds;  oil  seeds  210,000,000  puds,  against  100,000,000 
puds;  sugar  beet  350,000,000  puds,  against  i20,ocx),ooo 
puds.  Even  if  these  official  figures  are  too  optimistic,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  whole  agricultural  production  and 
the  ability  to  export  have  greatly  increased.  There  are, 
however,  other  difficulties  than  low  prices.  TKe  Soviet 
Press  complains  of  difficulty  of  transport,  especially  of 
river  transport,  which,  unlike  the  railways,  has  not  re¬ 
covered;  of  successful  operation  by  speculators  to  prevent 
movement  towards  the  ports;  and  of  the  hopeless  in¬ 
efficiency  and  costliness  of  the  State  trading  organisations. 
It  is  even  stated  that  the  cost  of  handling  export  grain 
(apart  from  railway  charges)  is  as  much  as  fifteen  times 
higher  than  when  it  was  privately  conducted.  All 
internal  trading,  except  upon  a  petty  scale,  is  still  in  State 
or  co-operative  hands. ^  The  war  against  private  initiative 

(i)  A  Soviet  writer,  M.  Suirnieff,  publishes  tables  to  show  that  of 
359,918  registered  trading  concerns  all  except  7,390  are  in  the  first  to  the 
fourth  class — employing,  that  is,  not  more  than  four  persons.  Nearly 
220,000  are  in  the  first  or  second  class,  and  therefore  consist  of  either  a 
single  individual  or  a  single  individual  helped  by  one  member  of  his  family. 
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resumed  after  Lenin’s  death  is  responsible  for  this  evil, 
and  though  peace  was  again  declared  at  the  Moscow 
Labour  Congress  of  November,  1924,  the  loss  has  not 
yet  been  made  good. 

The  Moscow  “Gosplan”  has  prepared  for  1925-26 
a  general  production  programme,  which,  as  always,  must 
be  accepted  with  reserve,  but  which  probably  foreshadows 
real  progress.  In  this  programme  appear  the  crops  of 
1925,  these  being  mainly  realisable  after  October  ist, 
1925,  the  beginning  of  the  business  year.  In  1924-25 
(including  the  bad  harvest  of  1924)  the  gross  production 
of  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing  and  hunting  is  put  at 
9,i5o,ooo,CKX)  roubles,  or  71  per  cent,  of  the  production  of 
1913  on  the  same  area.  The  value  of  industrial  production 
is  put  at  3,950,000,000  roubles,  or  70  per  cent,  of  the 
figure  for  1913.  The  value  of  agriculture,  forestry  and 
fishing  production  in  1925-26  (crops  of  1925)  is  put  at 
11,436,000,000  roubles,  of  which  10,236,000,000  is  from 
agriculture  proper.  Industrial  production,  omitting  petty 
industries,  is  put  at  5,275,000,000  roubles,  which  is  not  far 
short  of  the  5,620,000,000  roubles  of  1913.  The  whole 
value  of  national  production  in  1925-26,  including  petty 
and  home  industries,  is  put  at  18,100,000,000  roubles,  or 
90  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  1913.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  these  estimates,  even  if  conscientiously  compiled, 
must  be  wide  of  the  truth,  because  no  country,  least  of  all 
Russia,  has  precise  figures  of  production  values  for  all 
branches.  At  best  the  Soviet  statisticians  would  have 
reliable  data  concerning  the  nationalised  industrial  under¬ 
takings,  which  account  for  (M.  Suirneff  in  Ekonomitches- 
kaya  Zhizn)  99  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  all  big 
undertakings,  but  for  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
total  output.  For  the  past  few  years  the  nationalised 
undertakings’  returns  are  all  optimistic : — 

Percentage  of  Pre-War  Output. 
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The  “  Gosplan’s  ”  programme  for  the  new  business  year 
does  not  carry  these  percentages  further,  but  gives  certain 
absolute  figures  which  are  equally  optimistic.  The  gross 
oil  output  (including  gas  at  its  oil  value)  is  to  be 
521,000,000  puds,  against  432,000,000  in  1924-25  and 
562,000,000  in  1913.  For  the  coal  industry  only  the 
Donetz  Trust’s  estimate  is  available;  but  the  output  of  all 
the  coal  concerns  is  to  be  42  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the 
past  business  year.  The  output  of  heavy  metals  is  to 
double.  The  pig-iron  programme  is  151,300,000  puds, 
against  72,971,000  puds  in  1924-25  and  257,210,000  puds 
in  1913.  The  textiles  industry  has  certainly  improved; 
the  recent  purchases  of  British  and  German  spinning  and 
weaving  machinery  were  not  made  without  reason.  In 

1924- 25  were  employed  307,900  persons,  against  429,630 
in  1913;  the  figure  for  1925-26  is  409,000.  The  number 
of  spindles  operated  (cotton  industry)  in  1924-25  was 
3,493,000,  against  7,245,000  in  1913;  the  estimate  for 

1925- 26  is  5,560,000.  Consumption  of  raw  cotton  in 
1924-25  was  10,200,000  puds,  against  20,000,000  puds  in 
1913;  estimated  consumption  in  1925-26  is  13,500,000 
puds.  These  increases  seem  suspiciously  large.  They 
are  suspicious,  however,  only  because  the  “  Gosplan  ”  and 
the  statistical  departments  have  been  criticised  for  unrelia¬ 
bility  from  Soviet  quarters.  In  themselves  they  present 
no  unreasonable  picture  in  view  of  the  almost  complete 
suspension  of  industrial  production  in  the  first  three  years 
of  Bolshevik  rule.  The  Soviet’s  own  figures  show  that 
the  iron  production  at  its  lowest  for  a  whole  year  averaged 
only  2.4  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  1913.  Starting 
from  such  stagnation,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  double  output 
year  by  year;  even  after  the  further  promised  doubling  in 
the  new  business  year,  the  iron  production  will  be  only  about 
three-fifths  of  that  of  before  the  war.  But  a  friendly  judge 
may  doubt  (though  it  is  accepted  and  confirmed  by  M. 
Krassin)  the  “  Gosplan’s  ”  promise  that  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  is  to  reach  in  1925-26  93.5  per  cent,  of 
the  pre-war  value. ^ 

(1)  The  value  here  and  elsewhere  is  at  pre-war  prices.  It  should  there¬ 
fore  also  serve  for  a  comparison  of  quantities. 
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There  are  many  obstacles,  which  cannot  be  examined  in 
detail,  to  the  realisation  of  the  industrial  programme.  One 
is  finance.  Apart  from  replacement  of  operating  deficits 
(the  Donetz  Coal  Trust  programme  provides  for  a  loss  of 
20,000,000  roubles),  large  capital  expenditure  is  required 
for  repairs,  re-equipment,  and  extension  of  plant.  The 
estimated  outlay  for  these  purposes  on  nationalised  indus¬ 
try  alone  is  1,922,000,000  roubles,  which  is  equal  to  four- 
sevenths  of  the  combined  Budget  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Republics  in  1925-26.  Where  this  money  is  to  come  from 
is  not  clear.  The  plan  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Economy  sanctions  expenditure  of  only  800,000,000 
roubles,  and  only  120,000,000  roubles  of  this  is  to  be 
provided  out  of  public  revenue.  The  increased  oil- 
production  programme  has  already  been  prejudiced  by  the 
action  of  the  Finance  Commissariat  in  reducing  by  50  per 
cent,  a  proposed  capital  advance  for  improvement  of  plant 
and  for  sinking  of  new  wells.  Of  all  obstacles  this  is  the 
most  serious.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  Russia’s  frantic 
appeals  for  credit.  In  the  new  business  year  the  receipts 
from  exports  will,  even  at  their  lowest,  provide  payment 
means  for  very  considerable  imports ;  but  the  whole  of  these 
estimated  receipts  amounts  to  only  half  the  estimated  capital 
expenditure  on  re-equipment,  and  normally  a  great  part  of 
this  capital  expenditure  would  go  upon  import  of 
machinery.  Whether  it  is  a  British  economic  interest  to 
grant  credits  to  Russia  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
considered  here — it  is,  rightly  regarded,  merely  a  question 
of  risk;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  political  views  are  allowed  to 
influence  the  decision.  Germany’s  only  limit  in  granting 
credit  to  the  Soviet  State’s  buying  organs  is  her  ability, 
which  is  very  narrow.  Yet  the  four  Berlin  “D”  banks 
have  just  guaranteed  75,000,000  marks  for  the  financing 
of  export  to  Russia  of  agricultural  machinery  to  a  value  of 
100,000,000  marks. 

Granting  foreign  credits  to  Germany  is  merely  an  in¬ 
direct  way  of  granting  credits  to  Russia.  Germany  takes 
the  risk,  but,  being  enabled  by  the  increase  of  her  free 
capital  to  increase  her  credits  to  Russia,  she  gains  as 
exporter.  Although  politically  Germany  (whose  Socialist 
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Party,  unlike  the  British,  is  solidly  and  vehemently  anti- 
Bolshevik)  is  no  friend  of  Soviet  methods,  she  does  not 
allow  that  to  interfere  with  her  trade,  any  more  than  she 
would  allow  it  to  interfere  with  her  diplomacy  if  it  should 
prove  advantageous  to  respond  to  M.  Tchitcherin’s 
blandishments.  German  exports  to  Russia  are  rapidly 
increasing.  In  the  first  half  of  this  year  they  totalled 
96,400,000  marks,  against  37,300,000  marks  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  half  of  1924.  The  rate  of  increase  is  rapid.  If 
the  absolute  totals  seem  insignificant  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  combined  German  sales  to  the  States  which 
were  formerly  Russian  provinces  is  very  large.  In  the 
first  half  of  1925  they  totalled  432,300,000  marks,  or  nearly 
900,000,000  marks  a  year.  (It  has  been  necessary  to  in¬ 
clude  all  of  Poland.)  To  the  countries  which  formerly 
constituted  parts  of  Russia,  together  with  Danzig  and 
Memel,  which  are  now  within  the  Customs  unions  of  these 
new  countries,  Germany’s  exports  increase  more  rapidly 
than  her  total  exports.  In  the  first  half  of  this  year,  as 
compared  with  1924,  they  increased  by  11.6  per  cent.,  as 
against  10.4  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  all  exports.  The  total, 
486,800,000  marks,  exceeds  Germany’s  exports  to  the 
Netherlands  (468,700,000  marks)  and  to  Great  Britain 
(467,700,000  marks),  which  come  next  in  magnitude.  Trade 
with  “  Russia”  to-day  appears  insignificant  only  because 
the  vastness  of  Russia’s  remaining  territories  obscures  the 
relatively  greater  importance  in  density  of  population  and 
in  consuming  power  of  the  new  national  States.  “  Russia  ” 
in  the  pre-war  sense  is  the  greatest  buyer  in  Europe. 
Whereas  Great  Britain  makes  a  fair  display  as  seller  to 
Russia  in  the  narrower,  present  sense,  she  is  hopelessly 
beaten  by  Germany  in  selling  to  Finland,  Poland,  and  the 
minor  Baltic  countries.  In  the  new  business  year  Russia 
in  the  present,  narrow  sense  is  also  going  to  prove  a  big 
buyer;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  antipathy  to  her  political 
and  economic  system  and  resentment  over  past  losses  will 
not  be  allowed  to  reduce  the  British  share. 


THE  MOSUL  QUESTION  AT  GENEVA 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

Geneva,  October. 

1'he  bise,  the  cold  wind  which  sweeps  down  from  the 
mountains  on  Geneva  before  the  summer  has  departed, 
held  me  in  its  grip  while  the  whip  of  a  cold  rain  stung 
my  face  as  I  approached  the  Hotel  de  la  Paix,  where 
Tewfik  Rushdi  Bey  had  promised  to  see  me.  The  smiling 
lake  with  its  azure  waters  had  turned  to  an  angry  sea 
with  crests  of  foam  over  which  flashes  of  lightning  leapt. 
For  every  reason  the  name  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Paix  had  an 
ironical  sound  that  day.  For  Rushdi  Bey,  the  chief  of  the 
Turkish  delegation,  had  thrown  off  the  mask  and  declared 
that  the  Turkish  Government  had  never  had  any  intention 
of  accepting  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  League  on 
the  Iraq  frontier  question.  Turkey  would  accept  neither 
the  decision  of  the  Council,  nor  the  verdict  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  the  Hague  on  the  question  of  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  Council  to  give  an  arbitral  award,  in  spite 
of  the  pledge  which  Fehti  Bey  had  given  in  her  name. 
Nothing  but  the  whole  vilayet  of  Mosul  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  district  of  Diala  would  content  her — that  was 
what  Tewfik  Rushdi  Bey’s  defiant  attitude  meant. 

We  might  have  known  that  this 'would  happen,  when 
Mr.  Amery,  looking  at  Rushdi  Bey  at  the  Council  table, 
repeated  the  pledge  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  had 
given  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Council,  and  gave  the 
Turk  an  opportunity  of  renewing  his  pledge.  Rushdi 
remained  silent,  and  when  subsequently  reproached  for 
misleading  the  Council  declared  that  it  jvas  not  his 
business  to  enlighten  it.  He  allowed  the  debate  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  assumption  that  Turkey  would  honour  her 
word,  waiting  until  the  end,  when  he  feared  that  the  verdict 
might  go  against  him,  to  challenge  the  authority  of  the 
Court.  At  least  so  it  seemed  to  me,  and  I  think  that  the 
uppermost  feeling  of  most  Englishmen  at  Geneva  that  day 
was  a  fierce  indignation  at  having  been  fooled.  For  up  to 
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that  moment  the  British  Government  had  believed,  as, 
indeed,  the  world  had  believed,  that  the  Turks  were 
pledged  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  Council  on  the  Mosul 
question.  I  thought  it  quite  possible  that  the  Turkish 
Government,  egged  on  by  the  campaign  in  the  British 
Press  against  the  British  Government,  might  refuse  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  League.  But  that  they  would 
defy  the  authority  of  the  League,  declaring  that  the 
Council  had  only  the  power  to  give  an  advisory  opinion, 
had  not  occurred  to  me.  It  was  at  this  point  that  my 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  on  the  Mosul  question  had 
perforce  to  come  to  an  end  in  the  October  number  of  The 
Fortnightly  Review.  I  will  not  weary  my  readers  by 
repeating  the  sequence  of  events  which,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  Kemal  Pasha  at  Lausanne  to  recognise  Mosul 
as  part  of  Iraq,  brought  Mr.  Amery,  as  the  British 
champion  of  the  rights  of  Iraq,  face  to  face  with  Tewfik 
Rushdi  Bey  at  the  Council  table  at  Geneva. 

Amery,  in  his  imperturbable  John  Bull  way,  never 
losing  his  temper  or  sense  of  fair  play,  had,  to  my  mind, 
utterly  demolished  the  arguments  of  Rushdi  Bey,  and, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  incitement  to  resist  which  the 
Turk  received  from  the  advocates  of  the  “  policy  of 
scuttle”  in  Fleet  Street,  the  Mosul  question  might  have 
been  settled  by  this  time.  Naturally  when  the  Turk  was 
told  every  day  that  Turkey  would  fight  and  Turkey  would 
be  in  the  right,  and  that  the  only  safe  course  for  the  British 
Government  to  take  was  to  clear  bag  and  baggage  out  of 
Mesopotamia  to  prevent  such  a  calamity,  he  began  to 
reconsider  his  position.  Why  should  he  wait  for  the 
hazard  of  an  adverse  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
when  a  bold  face  on  his  part  appeared  to  be  all  that 
was  required  to  make  Great  Britain  fling  up  her  mandate 
in  Iraq? 

My  duty,  however,  that  day  when  the  bise  was  blowing 
was  to  discover  what  defence  the  Turk  had  to  make  for 
refusing  to  accept  the  arbitration  of  the  League.  The 
long  and  rambling  speech  which  Rushdi  Bey  had  made 
at  the  Council  table  had  left  all  who  heard  it  bewildered 
and  perplexed.  We  knew  that  he  had  taken  his  stand 
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on  something  that  Lord  Curzon  had  said  in  the  long  and 
tedious  negotiations  on  the  Lausanne  Treaty,  when  the 
Turk  overnight  would  go  back  on  all  that  he  had  said  on 
the  previous  day.  Extraordinarily  resourceful  in  its  shifts 
and  its  turns,  but  infinitely  exasperating,  had  Turkish 
diplomacy  proved  on  that  occasion.  It  had  worn  away 
Lord  Curzon’s  patience  to  the  point  of  breaking  off 
negotiations,  to  resume  them  later  when  Ismed  Pasha 
appeared  more  reasonable. 

Lord  Curzon  was  always  bringing  the  Turk  to  the  point, 
to  find  that  next  day  he  had  slipped  away  again.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  malign  act  of  fate  that  some  words  of  Lord 
Curzon,  spoken  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  Turk  to 
reason,  should  be  used  by  Rushdi  Bey  as  an  excuse  for 
refusing  after  all  to  submit  the  Mosul  question  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  But  I  am  anxious  that  the  Turk  should  speak  for 
himself.  I  have  come  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Paix  to  find  out 
what  manner  of  man  he  is,  to  try  to  get  some  idea  of 
Turkish  psychology  and  an  insight  into  the  methods  of 
Turkish  diplomacy.  Rushdi  Bey  could  not,  after  all,  see 
me,  but  Munir  Bey,  his  right-hand  man  and  by  far  the 
astutest  of  the  Turkish  delegation,  was  prepared  to  do  his 
best  to  answer  my  questions.  With  his  mild  eyes  and 
gentle  manner  Munir  Bey  appears  to  belong  to  the 
meditative  rather  than  the  combative  type  of  man,  and 
while  I  sit  opposite  him  in  his  room  in  the  Hotel  de  la 
Paix,  with  flashes  of  lightning  from  the  storm  which  had 
now  reached  its  height  playing  across  his  face,  I  have  a 
fascinating  lesson  in  the  art  of  trying  to  read  the  Oriental 
mind.  He  takes  my  written  questions,  looks  at  me  keenly, 
and  remarks  that  I  do  not  appear  to  take  an  altogether 
impartial  view  of  the  Mosul  question.  Would  it  not  be 
better,  he  suggests,  that  we  should  try  to  divest  our  minds 
of  all  prejudice,  and  talk  in  an  impartial,  judicial  way  on 
the  subject  which,  he  regrets  to  note,  rather  perturbs  me } 

Impossible  to  take  offence  at  his  irony,  his  words  are 
so  suave,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  little  truth  in  them.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  agree  that  one  should  approach  the  question  with 
as  little  prejudice  as  possible.  All  that  I  desire  to  know 
is  what  defence  the  Turkish  Government  have  for  their 
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strange  behaviour  in  refusing  to  accept  in  advance  the 
verdict  of  the  Court  which  they  were  pledged  to  acknow¬ 
ledge.  Munir  Bey  looked  pained.  No  sensible  man,  he 
said,  could  really  think  that  Turkey  was  pledged.  Had 
I  listened  to  Tewfik  Rushdi  Bey’s  speech?  He  would 
be  glad  to  present  me  with  a  copy  of  it.  “  There  you  will 
find,”  he  said,  “  an  answer  to  all  the  questions  you  desire 
to  put  to  me.” 

In  the  meantime  Munir  Bey  was  ready  to  give  me  his 
answer.  It  was  first  of  all  desirable  to  establish  the  facts  on 
which  the  discussion  was  to  take  place.  When  at  Lausanne 
it  was  found  impossible  to  come  to  an  agreement 
on  the  Mosul  question,  it  was  finally  arranged,  although 
Ismed  Pasha  at  first  refused  arbitration  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  Turkey  had  a  just  claim  to  the 
vilayet,  that  the  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Iraq  should 
be  laid  down  in  a  friendly  way,  an  arrangement  to  be 
concluded  between  Turkey  and  Great  Britain  within  nine 
months.  In  the  event  of  no  agreement  being  reached 
between  the  two  Governments  within  the  time  mentioned 
the  dispute  w'as  to  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  the 
League.  “The  Turkish  and  British  Governments 
reciprocally  undertake,”  so  ran  the  agreement,  “  that, 
pending  the  decision  to  be  reached  on  the  subject  of  the 
frontier,  no  movement,  military  or  other,  shall  take 
place  which  might  modify  in  any  way  the  present 
state  of  the  territories,  of  which  the  final  state  will  depend 
on  the  decision.”  The  word  final  seemed  clearly  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  Lord  Curzon  considered  that  the  decision  of 
the  League  was  to  be  binding  on  both  sides.  In  recom¬ 
mending  this  procedure  to  Ismet  Pasha  Lord  Curzon 
pointed  out  that  the  Turkish  Government  would  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  Geneva,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  British 
(“The  Turkish  Government  will  be  there  just  like  our¬ 
selves”  were  his  actual  words),  and  that  when  the  two 
cases  had  been  settled,  the  Turks  would  get  the  most 
impartial  examination  which  it  was  possible  to  secure. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  our  discussion  that  Munir  Bey 
intervened  to  point  out  a  passage  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Lausanne  Conference  in  which  Lord  Curzon  is  repre- 
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sented  as  saying  that  Article  5  of  the  Covenant  provided 
that  the  decision  of  the  Council,  upon  which  the  Turlash 
Government  would  be  represented,  would  have  to  be 
unanimous,  so  that  no  settlement  could  be  arrived  at 
without  their  consent. 

When  Ismet  Pasha  refused  to  submit  the  Mosul  question 
to  arbitration  Lord  Curzon  went  on  to  say  :  “  If  the  Turkish 
Government  refuse  and  persist  in  their  refusal,  I  shall  be 
obliged  on  behalf  of  my  own  Government  to  act  inde¬ 
pendently,”  and  he  proceeded  to  explain  that  he  would  act 
under  Article  1 1  of  the  Covenant  by  addressing  himself 
at  once  to  the  Council  of  the  League  to  say  that  a  situation 
had  arisen  which  seemed  likely  to  disturb  the  good  under¬ 
standing  between  nations,  on  which  peace  depended.  In 
that  event  Lord  Curzon  warned  Ismet  Pasha  that  the 
Council  would  meet  at  once  to  consider  the  question,  and 
would  at  once  address  an  invitation  to  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  state  their  case,  which  if  they  declined  to  do,  would 
be  followed  by  all  the  sanctions  which  exist  in  the 
Covenant  being  placed  in  operation.  When  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  Lord  Curzon  could  deal  with  the  Turk  in  a  masterful 
way,  and  if  the  International  Court  of  Justice  decides  that 
the  Council  of  the  League  has  the  necessary  authority  to 
decide  the  Mosul  question,  and  interprets  Article  15  to 
mean  that  neither  Turkey  nor  England  as  parties  to  the 
dispute  have  the  right  to  vote,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind 
Turkey  once  more  of  Article  ii.  But  this  point  did  not 
arise  in  the  course  of  my  conversation  with  Munir  Bey. 
We  did  not  get  so  far  because  the  Turkish  Minister  de¬ 
clared  that  his  Government  had  no  intention  of  recognising 
the  decision  of  the  International  Court  at  The  Hague. 
They  had  made  up  their  minds  that  neither  Council  nor 
Court  had  any  jurisdiction  in  the  Mosul  question,  and,  like 
Rushdi  Bey  at  the  Council  table,  Munir  Bey  pinned  his 
faith  to  the  words  of  Lord  Curzon,  which,  in  his  view,  since 
the  Council  was  to  be  unanimous,  and  no  decision  could 
be  arrived  at  without  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment,  clearly  meant  that  Turkey  had  a  right  to  claim  in 
bringing  her  case  to  Geneva  that  there  was  never  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  being  asked  to  give  a  binding  decision 
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Moreover,  Article  15  was  used  by  the  Turkish 
Minister  as  an  argument  to  strengthen  his  case.  If  I 
read  it  carefully,  he  suggested,  I  should  see  that  the 
Council  was  not  entitled  to  impose  its  decision  in  such 
disputes,  but  to  issue  a  recommendation  only.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  question  which  has  still  to  be  settled.  But  there 
still  remained  the  pledge  which  Fehti  Bey  gave  on  behalf 
of  the  Turkish"  Government,  that  Turkey  would  accept 
the  decision  of  the  Council.  That,  I  was  assured,  was  to 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Lord  Curzon’s  words  at 
Lausanne,  by  which  no  decision  was  to  be  taken  without  the 
consent  of  the  Turkish  Government.  “Would  I  care  to 
read  them  once  more?  ”  As  to  Fehti  Bey’s  sincerity,  did 
I  really  believe,  asked  Munir  Bey,  that  any  Turk  was  so 
foolish  as  to  think  of  bringing  a  dispute  with  a  Great  Power 
like  England  before  a  Court  on  which  England  was  not 
only  represented,  but  had  the  greatest  possible  influence? 
A  Court  which  was  largely  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Powers  which  had  lately  been  at  war  with  Turkey? 
Munir  Bey  looked  keenly  at  me.  How  was  it  possible  for 
anyone  to  believe  that  the  Turks  were  so  foolish  ? 

“  But  would  it  not  have  been  better,  when  everybody 
apparently  believed  that  Turkey  was  pledged  in  advance 
to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  Court,  that  Fehti  Bey  should 
have  stated  what  was  in  his  mind?  ”  I  asked.  Munir  Bey 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  “If  you  are  going  into  court,” 
he  said,  “  do  you  state  your  case  before  you  get  there  ? 
Do  you  present  your  brief  to  the  other  side  ?  ” 

“  It  is  an  achievement  in  the  circumstances  to  have 
brought  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  League.  The 
Turkish  Government  deserves  credit  for  consenting  to 
this  procedure.”  But  it  was  useless  to  read  these  words, 
which  I  recalled  to  mind  from  The  Times  of  August  81  h 
of  this  year,  to  the  Turkish  Minister.  They  would  not 
convince  him  that  I  was  sincere  in  saying  that  we  had  all 
believed  that  the  Turkish  Government  were  pledged  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  Council,  whatever  it  might  be. 
I  could  imagine  the  thin-lipped  smile  with  which  Munir 
Bey  would  look  at  me  if  I  continued  to  press  this  point. 

It  was  more  important  to  consider  if  any  way  could  be 
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found  out  of  the  present  deadlock.  “  Is  Turkey,”  I  asked, 

“  prepared  to  reopen  direct  negotiations  with  England  so 
that  the  basis  of  a  compromise  may  be  discovered  ?  ” 

The  answer  was  that  Turkey  was  ready  at  all  times  to 
negotiate,  but  that  the  British  Government  had  given  no 
sign  of  any  desire  to  do  so.  The  remark  had,  of  course, 
to  be  qualified  by  the  fact  that  for  nine  months  negotiations 
were  carried  on,  without  any  result,  before  the  Mosul  ques¬ 
tion  was  brought  to  Geneva.  But  the  Turkish  Government 
has  since  then  offered  a  security  pact  for  the  establishment 
of  mutual  guarantees  for  the  frontiers  of  Iraq  and  Persia, 
provided  the  Mosul  vilayet  (excepting  the  Diala  district) 
were  given  to  Turkey.  And  as  the  Diala  district  is  rich,  being 
the  granary  of  Bagdad,  the  Turks  consider  that  they  are 
making  a  great  concession  in  offering  to  surrender  it,  as 
they  put  it.  Beyond  that  I  understood  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  go,  claiming,  therefore,  more  than  the  line 
of  partition  suggested  by  the  Mosul  Commission  if 
partition  were  accepted  by  the  Council,  although  it  w’as  not 
recommended  by  the  Commission.  But  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  compromise  might  not  be  arranged 
on  the  line  of  the  Lesser  Zab,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris  which 
joins  the  big  river  between  Mosul  and  Bagdad.  This 
would  leave  the  town  of  Mosul,  to  which  the  Turks  attach 
so  much  importance,  within  the  Turkish  frontier  and  an 
important  Kurdish  district,  including  Suleimanie  and 
Kirkuk  within  the  frontier  of  Iraq.  To  deliver  these 
Kurds  to  the  Turks,  seeing  that  the  Turks  have  been 
engaged  in  stamping  out  the  Kurdish  national  sentiment 
in  Turkey,  is  not  a  course  which  anyone  with  a  regard  for 
humanity  would  care  to  contemplate.  But  Munir  Bey 
thought  it  very  strange  that  I  should  think  it  possible  that 
the  Turk  would  persecute  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mosul  district,  who  were,  he  said,  all  passionately  anxious 
to  join  their  motherland,  the  Kurds  being,  in  his  view, 
Turks.  I  reminded  him  of  the  reports  which  the  British 
Government  had  received  of  the  deportation  of  the 
Christians,  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  and  Nestorians,  in  the 
region  to  the  north  of  Iraq  which  we  claimed  should  belong 
to  Iraq.  But  Munir  Bey  denied  that  there  w^ere  any 
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Christians  there.  The  cruel  treatment  of  these  people  was 
subsequently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  League,  and 
the  Council  decided  to  send  out  a  Commission  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  allegations  against  the  Turks  and  the  Turkish 
counter-charges  against  the  Chaldeans,  and  even  British 
troops,  for  raiding  over  the  Iraq  frontier.  But  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  the  Turkish  Government  will  give  any  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  Commission  to  enter  the  country  north  of  the 
provisional  frontier  known  as  the  Brussels  line. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  League  Commission  there  may  act 
as  a  deterrent  against  Turkish  raids  over  the  border  line, 
which,  pending  a  settlement,  Turkey  has  promised  to 
respect.  Munir  Bey  had,  of  course,  no  authority  to  declare 
what  the  Turkish  Government  might  do  if  negotiations 
were  opened  again.  But  he  insisted  that  the  whole  of  the 
Mosul  vilayet.  Diala  excepted,  was  necessary  to  the  security 
of  Turkey.  “  Why  should  Great  Britain  not  give  it  to 
us?  ”  he  pleaded.  “  It  belongs  by  legal  right  to  Turkey, 
according  to  the  finding  of  the  Commission.  You  have  no 
right  to  keep  it.  By  surrendering  what  does  not  belong 
to  her,  Britain  will  gain  the  friendship  and  goodwill  of 
Turkey,  who  offers  her  a  pact  of  security  for  the  frontiers 
both  of  Iraq  and  Persia.  Also,  Turkey  will  promise  to 
respect  the  rights  of  minorities.”  I  suggested  that  Turkey 
should  enter  the  League  and  subscribe  to  the  obligations 
of  the  Covenant,  thus  placing  her  willingness  to  respect 
the  frontiers  of  Iraq  beyond  doubt. 

Munir  Bey  appeared  to  think  that  this  was  a  reasonable 
suggestion.  He  wished  to  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  the 
Turks  were  a  persecuting  race  or  had  any  desire  to  act 
in  an  unreasonable  way.  But  they  must  have  their  rights 
respected,  and  no  reasonable  man,  in  his  opinion,  could, 
after  reading  the  report  of  the  Frontier  Commission, 
doubt  that  the  Mosul  vilayet  belonged  to  Turkey,  and 
that  she  was  acting  most  generously  and  in  a  most  con¬ 
ciliatory  way  in  surrendering  the  Diala  lands  and  offering 
a  pact  of  security  to  Iraq.  And  again  he  went  off  at  a 
tangent  to  Lord  Curzon’s  declaration  that  no  decision 
should  be  taken  without  Turkey’s  consent.  As  to  the 
Mosul  oilfield,  Munir  Bey  assured  me  that  Turkey  would 
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offer  every  possible  facility  for  its  development;  more¬ 
over,  British  interests  in  Persia  would  be  safeguarded  by 
the  solemn  pledge  Turkey  was  prepared  to  give  to  Persia 
in  extending  the  pact  of  mutual  guarantees  to  her.  He 
expanded  on  the  great  advantages  to  British  trade  which 
would  follow  from  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  countries. 

But  the  Turkish  Minister  appeared  to  think  that  the 
only  way  to  reconciliation  lay  in  complete  submission  to 
Turkey’s  demands. 

#  #  #  # 

The  cold  wind  had  dropped,  the  last  rays  of  the  after¬ 
noon  sun  were  gilding  the  waters  of  the  lake,  as  I  left  the 
Hotel  de  la  Paix.  But  my  interview  with  Munir  Bey  had 
left  me  even  more  depressed  than  the  effect  of  the  bise  on 
my  nerves.  For  in  so  far  as  it  afforded  me  a  peep  into 
the  Oriental  mind,  it  had  impressed  me  with  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  carrying  on  any  negotiations  with  Turkey.  I  re¬ 
called  the  words  of  a  statesman  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
proceedings  at  Lausanne:  “Negotiating  with  the  Turk  is 
like  sitting  down  to  play  bridge  with  a  man  who  insists 
on  the  right  to  revoke,  and  who,  if  refused,  will  kick  over 
the  table.”  This  was  exactly  what  had  happened,  for  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  Turkish  Government  had  revoked 
the  pledge  which  Fehti  Bey  gave  on  September  30th,  1924, 
when  he  agreed  that  the  question  to  be  decided  at  Geneva 
should  be  submitted  in  the  form  indicated  by  Lord  Parmoor, 
who  had  declared  that  the  British  Government  regarded 
the  Council  .as  an  arbitrator  whose  decision  was  to  be 
accepted  by  both  parties.  Mr.  Amery  was  therefore  justi¬ 
fied  in  saying  that  the  Council  was  entitled  to  give  a  clear 
decision,  for  F ehti  Bey  had  said  that  on  the  function  of  the 
Council  in  dispute  there  was  no  disagreement  between  the 
Turkish  and  British  Government.  Munir  Bey  was  no 
doubt  sincere  when  he  said  that,  in  his  belief,  Fehti  Bey 
made  this  remark  with  Lord  Curzon’s  statement  in  mind 
limiting  the  functions  of  the  Council  by  the  necessity  of  a 
unanimous  vote.  But  can  anyone  believe  that  Fehti  Bey 
did  not  mean  what  he  said  or  that  diplomacy  can  be 
carried  on  with  such  Jesuitical  reservations  in  mind.? 

Nevertheless,  since  it  is  advisable  to  leave  no  stone 
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unturned  to  end  this  unfortunate  quarrel,  let  negotiations 
reopen  between  London  and  Angora.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  insist  on  waiting  until  the  International  Court  has 
given  its  decision  on  the  legal  questions  submitted  to  it 
as  to  the  competence  of  the  Council  to  give  a  decision  and 
whether  the  vote  must  be  unanimous.  But  after  that,  either 
under  the  aegis  of  the  League,  which,  although  it  naturally 
and  rightly  shrinks  from  putting  sanctions  into  force,  may 
have  to  face  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  Turk  to  book 
under  Article  ii,  as  Lord  Curzon  suggested,  or  by  direct 
negotiation,  if  the  competence  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
to  decide  the  question  by  a  majority  vote  is  not  estab¬ 
lished,  the  Mosul  question  must  be  tackled  again.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Amery  should  not  have  thrown  away  the 
handsome  advantage  which  the  Turks  gave  him  in  defying 
the  League,  by  announcing  that  H.M.  Government  would 
follow  their  example.  But  I  do  not  conceive  that  this 
means  that  the  British  Government  has  definitely  closed 
the  door  to  any  further  negotiation,  if  the  Mosul  question 
is  removed  from  the  agenda  of  the  Council.  We  have  to 
think  of  the  state  of  our  finances,  the  always  anxious 
internal  situation  at  home,  our  own  military  resources, 
which  might  be  severely  taxed  if  war  broke  out  with 
Turkey,  and  the  results  in  the  East  generally  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  quarrel.  But  we  have  also  to  think  of  our 
obligations  to  Iraq,  whose  people  we  could  hardly  leave 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Turk,  when  the  present  treaty  with 
Iraq  comes  up  for  revision  in  1928.  We  have  seen  the 
horrible  results  to  the  Christian  population  of  Cilicia 
which  followed  the  evacuation  of  that  province  by  the 
French.  We  have  some  foretaste  of  what  will  happen  to 
the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Christian  tribes  of  the  Assyrians, 
Chaldeans  and  Nestorians  who  have  taken  refuge  in  Iraq 
(and  whose  territory  Mr.  Amery  desires  to  incorporate  in 
Iraq)  from  the  stories  of  atrocities  by  massacres  and  de¬ 
portations  which  reach  us  from  well-authenticated  sources. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  truth  of  these  charges 
against  the  Turk  in  conversation  with  the  Most  Rev.  Mar 
Timotheus,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Assyrians  before 
the  Council  of  the  League.  His  information,  drawn  from 
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the  refugees  themselves,  made  a  pitiable  tale  which  a 
Christian  country  like  England  cannot  ignore.  These  people 
fought  for  us  against  the  Turk  in  the  Great  War,  which  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  marked  down  for  Turkish 
vengeance.  If  in  the  future  the  Turk  places  his  devastating 
hand  on  the  Mosul  area  again,  which  will  leave  the  rest 
of  Iraq  at  his  mercy,  for  the  new  frontier  line  would  be  so 
difficult  to  defend  that  Great  Britain  could  hardly  accept 
responsibility  for  it,  the  rest  of  this  ancient  Christian  stock 
will  be  driven  away,  just  as  those  who  have  remained  out¬ 
side  the  Brussels  line  have  been  deported  into  the  interior 
of  Turkey.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  Kurds,  who 
desire  their  autonomy  and  have  been  allowed  to  foster  their 
national  feelings  under  the  benign  protection  of  Britain, 
will  also  suffer  the  same  fate.  Then,  if  the  Turks  are 
called  to  account,  they  will  give  the  same  answer  that 
Rushdi  Bey  gave  with  a  sinister  smile  to  the  Council,  when 
reproached  with  the  Turkish  treatment  of  the  Christian 
population  in  the  Goyan  villages,  although  Turkey  was 
pledged  to  respect  the  stat?{s  quo.  “  There  are  no  Chris¬ 
tians  there,”  he  said. 

How  can  anyone  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
Gladstonian  tradition,  and  whose  earliest  recollections  are 
bound  up  with  that  great  man’s  speeches  on  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities,  not  sympathise  with  the  present  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  however  he  may  differ  from  them  in  other  respects, 
in  their  effort  to  keep  all  Iraq  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  mandate  of  the  League? 


MOSUL  AND  THE  TURKS 
By  Dudley  Heathcote 

While  Germany’s  plea  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  needs 
extensive  revision  meets  with  a  support  that,  though  con¬ 
siderable,  is  of  itself  insufficient  to  obtain  adequate  results, 
the  New  Turkey  of  the  Nationalists,  that  was  created  by 
the  genius  of  Mustapha  Kemal  and  the  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  Anatolian  peasantry,  is  achieving  a  success 
in  diplomacy  and  world  politics  that  seems  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  strength  or  influence. 

We  are  all  of  us  inclined  to  like  the  Turks,  whatever 
our  feelings  may  be  with  regard  to  the  old  Ottoman 
Empire;  we  respect  their  soldierly  qualities,  their  un¬ 
doubted  dash  and  bravery,  their  staunchness  in  the  face 
of  adversity,  and  the  fair  and  straight  manner  in  which 
they  have  ever  opposed  our  troops  on  the  field  of  battle. 
But  all  these  factors  should  not  debar  us  from  criticising 
and  opposing  them  when  they  are  in  the  wrong,  as  they 
are  obviously  in  the  case  of  Mosul. 

That  their  claim  to  this  vilayet  is  a  bad  one  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  we  are  aware,  of  course,  that  they  claim  to 
have  legal  justification  for  the  disputed  territory,  a  right 
that  they  base  on  a  decision  made  some  time  ago  by  the 
League  Iraq  Commission. 

According  to  this  finding,  Mosul  belongs  in  law  to 
Turkey  because  she  has  not  formally  surrendered  her 
sovereignty  over  it.  But  this  opinion  of  three  commis¬ 
sioners  is  only  that  of  three  inquirers,  and  not  a  judicial 
ruling.  In  any  case,  moreover,  the  Commission  that  gave 
it  added  a  recommendation,  according  to  which  it  was  to 
continue  to  form  part  of  Iraq,  if  the  British  agreed  to 
extend  their  mandate  over  the  country  for  a  further  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  a  recommendation  that  shatters  any 
case  which  the  Turks  can  pretend  to  possess  previous  to 
it,  since  Mr.  Amery  immediately  agreed  to  England  re¬ 
maining  for  that  further  period  as  mandatory  Power.  The 
Turks,  nevertheless,  continue  to  claim  the  region  in 
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dispute.  They  state  that  their  promise  to  abide  by  the 
ruling  of  the  League  is  conditional  to  a  plebiscite  being 
taken  of  the  whole  area,  and  that,  since  this  is  refused  to 
them,  they  can  no  longer  undertake  to  accept  the  decision 
of  that  body,  if  it  agrees  with  the  British  view. 

In  short,  the  Turks  are  not  only  refusing  to  recognise 
any  British  mandate  and  insisting  that  the  whole  province 
of  Mosul,  highlands  and  lowlands,  shall  be  allotted  to 
them,  but  they  are  loudly  asserting  that  if  they  once  dis¬ 
cover  that  force  alone  is  capable  of  solving  a  problem, 
which  it  is  vitally  necessary  shall  be  settled  in  their  favour, 
they  are  ready  to  appeal  to  that  arbiter,  even  if  pitted 
against  the  whole  might  of  the  British  Empire. 

Now,  before  examining  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
apparent  grim  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  to  hold  on 
to  Mosul,  irrespective  of  any  odds,  is  as  genuine  as  it 
appears,  there  are  other  questions  with  which  I  shall  first 
deal ;  there  are  the  points  of  ethnography  and  racial  rights, 
and,  above  all,  the  economic  aspect,  all  of  which  the  Turks 
have  brought  forward  to  buttress  their  claims. 

The  Turks  maintain  that  the  Turcomans  and  Kurds 
living  in  the  area  are  not  only  ethnographically  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  themselves,  but  that  economically  the 
future  of  Mosul  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  that  of 
Turkey.  They  demand,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  the 
former  Mosul  vilayet  on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  and  at 
present  comprised  within  the  Iraq  State,  shall  be  restored 
to  their  rule.  The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  categorically 
deny  the  bien  fonde  of  these  claims  and  assert  that  in 
these  respects,  as  in  others,  their  opponents  have  no  case. 

What,  in  the  first  place,  is  this  area,  and  who  is  it 
inhabited  by? 

The  vilayet  is  situated  between  Anatolia  and  Syria  and 
north  of  what  was  called  Chaldea  in  ancient  times.  It 
roughly  corresponds  to  the  old  Assyria  or  Mesopotamia, 
“  between  two  rivers,”  and  consists  mostly  of  undulating 
grasslands  interspersed  by  hills.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  and  north  by  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  on  the  west 
by  the  Syrian  desert,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Jebel  Hamrin, 
a  barren,  stony  region,  which  I  can  best  compare  to  the 
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country  lying  north  of  El  Kantara  in  Algeria,  since  south 
of  it  the  date  palm  and  orange-tree  flourish,  while  to  the 
north  are  bleak  expanses  of  steppes,  that  are  yearly 
exposed  to  the  most  wintry  climate. 

Before  the  war  this  province  was  divided  into  three 
sanjaks,  or  administrative  areas :  Mosul,  Shehrizor,  and 
Suleimanieh.  It  comprises  450,000  Kurds,  a  patriarchal 
and  primitive  race  who  inhabit  the  highland  districts  of 
the  north,  and  are  neither  of  Turkish  origin  nor  friendly 
disposed  towards  them ;  150,000  Arabs  and  60,000  Oriental 
Christians  belonging  to  the  Jacobite,  Syrian  Catholic, 
Nestorian  and  Chaldean  churches,  the  Arabs  and  Chris¬ 
tians  mostly  inhabiting  Mosul,  the  capital  or  the  plains; 
40,000  Yezidis,  or  Devil  worshippers,  a  curious  sect  which 
are  probably  of  Kurdish  origin,  and  a  few  thousand  Jews — 
a  veritable  medley  of  nationalities,  compared  with  which 
the  jumble  of  races  in  Macedonia  is  simplicity  itself. 

How  can  the  Turks  lay  claim  to  any  of  these  races  from 
an  ethnological,  or  indeed  any  other  point  of  view? 

Taking  them  in  order,  I  find  that,  like  the  Turks,  the 
Kurds  belong  to  the  Hanafi  branch  of  the  Moslem  religion, 
a  circumstance  that  might  tend  to  substantiate  their  claim, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  further  fact  that  while  Pan-Islamism 
was  in  days  gone  by  an  undoubted  rallying  cry  for 
Moslems,  it  hardly  applies  where  the  present  Turkish 
Republic  is  concerned — its  strong  anti-religious  bias  is 
too  well  known — that,  apart  from  the  further  fact  that  the 
Kurds,  like  the  Turks,  have  ever  taken  a  keen  delight  in 
devastating  the  lands  of  their  Christian  fellow  countrymen 
or  in  violating  their  w'omenfolk,  there  are  no  points  of 
contact  between  the  two  races  from  either  an  ethnological 
or  cultural  point  of  view.  I  am  convinced,  furthermore,  that, 
if  this  is  true  with  regard  to  the  Kurds,  it  applies  even 
more  to  the  other  nationalities  that  are  found  in  the  vilayet. 
The  Arabs,  though  a  Moslem  race,  are  certainly  not 
clamouring  for  a  return  of  the  Turks,  while  the  constant 
persecution  which  the  Christians  and  Devil  worshippers 
have  always  undergone  at  the  hands  of  their  late  masters 
hardly  suggests  that  they  would  welcome  a  return  to  old 
conditions. 
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There  remains  the  economic  question.  Is  the  vilayet 
economically  dependent  on  Anatolia,  or  is  its  present  status 
to  be  preferred.^  Here  again  the  Turkish  view  that 
Mosul  and  Anatolia  are  economically  interdependent  is 
inadmissible. 

Looking  to  the  north,  east  or  west,  I  see  nothing  but 
huge  mountain  barriers  and  desert  steppes  to  hinder  com¬ 
munications,  there  being  not  even  the  slightest  prospect 
of  the  former  German  Baghdad  railway  being  completed; 
looking  to  the  south  I  see  the  open  waterway  of  the  Tigris 
and  communications  being  assured  by  the  building  of  new 
railways,  there  being  the  additional  expectation  that,  with 
the  help  of  the  mandatory  Power,  capital  will  flow  into  the 
country  to  help  it  develop  its  manifold  resources. 

This  being  the  case,  the  cause  of  the  determined  stand 
made  by  the  Kemalists  to  hold  on  to  Mosul  must  be  looked 
for  elsewhere.  It  lies,  I  fancy,  in  the  principle  of  strategic 
security,  a  principle  which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  will 
be  found  to  be  at  the  root  of  every  frontier  devised  by  the 
peacemakers  since  the  war,  and  which  in  the  particular 
case  that  we  are  dealing  with  is  practically  the  only  one 
that  can  be  applied. 

Obviously  the  Turks,  like  ourselves,  realise  the  need  of 
making  their  frontiers  strategically  secure. 

They  are  genuinely  nervous  of  the  separatist  tendencies 
of  their  Kurdish  subjects,  and  feel  that  the  only  way  of 
effectively  curbing  their  activities  is  by  controlling  as 
much  of  Kurdish  Iraq  as  possible;  they  wish,  in  a  word, 
to  be  in  a  position  from  which  they  can  not  only  easily 
overawe  the  remainder  of  the  province  if  our  hold  on  it 
should  weaken,  but  also  seriously  menace  British  connec¬ 
tion  with  India  if  war  broke  out  between  our  country  and 
their  own. 

So  truculent  and  determined  has  been  their  attitude,  in 
short,  that  a  considerable  section  of  our  Press  and  people 
has  been  stampeded  into  panic,  and  that  a  constantly 
increasing  storm  of  criticism  has  been  levelled  against  Mr. 
Amery  for  the  firm  stand  that  he  has  taken.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  great  majority  of  the  British  people  was 
resolutely  opposed  to  any  prolongation  of  a  mandate  that 
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we  were  in  honour  bound  to  maintain  only  for  a  further 
period  of  three  years  (1928),  and  that  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary’s  decision  to  remain  in  Iraq  rather  than  hand  over 
Mosul  to  the  Turk — which  was  the  other  alternative  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  by  the  League — was  only  risking  a  costly  and 
dangerous  war  which  the  British  public  would  not  tolerate 
at  any  price. 

Now  though  this  feeling  of  profound  anxiety  cannot  be 
denied,  it  is  as  equally  certain  that  it  is  caused  by  a  pro¬ 
found  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  whole  question  of  our 
commitments,  but  also  of  Turkish  psychology,  it  being  my 
opinion  that  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Turks  only  illustrates 
what  bluff  can  achieve  in  the  field  of  international  politics, 
an  art  in  which,  moreover,  the  compatriots  of  Mustapha 
Kemal  have  always  shown  themselves  proficient. 

Taking  first  the  question  of  our  actual  commitments 
with  regard  to  the  disputed  area,  it  is  clear  that  the  many 
critics  of  Mr.  Amery  entirely  overlook  the  fact  that  our 
relationship  with  Mosul  is  governed  not  by  an  ordinary 
mandate,  but  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  that  we  signed  in  1922, 
which,  while  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  that  we  had 
already  undertaken  as  mandatory,  bound  us  to  help  the 
Iraqui  establish  an  independent  and  national  life,  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  This  treaty  was  certainly  modified 
by  a  Protocol  which  terminated  the  operation  of  the  1922 
treaty  in  1928  if  Iraq  had  not  before  that  date  qualified 
for  the  League  of  Nations,  and  both  treaty  and  Protocol 
were  accepted  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
September,  1924;  but  what  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  de¬ 
tractors  forget  is  that  this  same  Protocol  especially 
stipulates  that  a  third  treaty  shall  be  signed  before  the 
expiration  of  the  second,  a  proviso  of  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  who  were  sent  out  some  months  ago  to  report  on 
conditions  prevailing  in  Iraq  were  not  unmindful.  In 
fact,  the  report  of  these  Commissioners  included  a  direct 
question  as  to  whether  our  Government  was  ready  to  carry 
out  the  preamble  of  the  existing  treaty  and  to  replace  it  by 
a  further  one,  and  Mr.  Amery  had  no  other  alternative  but 
to  accept. 

Of  the  probability  that  the  Turks  are  again  playing  their 
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customary  game  of  bluff,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  pretty 
convinced.  Like  many  other  fighting  races,  they  have 
often  relied  on  truculency  to  enable  them  to  win  a  diplo¬ 
matic  victory  when  their  cause  was  hopeless;  they  realise 
the  ever-growing  aversion  to  fighting  that  is  so  striking  a 
feature  of  our  post-war  psychology;  and,  banking  on  this 
sentiment,  have  never  ceased  to  bluff  Europe  into  granting 
them  more  than  their  just  deserts. 

They  recall  the  indisputable  triumph  which  they  won  at 
Lausanne  by  such  methods  against  the  might  and  fine 
fleur  of  Western  diplomacy;  and  as  they  estimate  their 
present  opponents  to  be  far  less  formidable  antagonists, 
and  are  conscious,  moreover,  of  the  strong  objection  so 
widely  entertained  in  this  country  to  a  prolonged  extension 
of  our  responsibilities  in  Iraq,  are  seeking  to  force  a 
favourable  issue  by  flaunting  high  their  resolve  to  dis¬ 
regard  any  decision  given  by  the  League  which  shall  not 
uphold  their  point  of  view. 

Truculency  at  home,  in  the  Press,  and  in  the  Council 
of  Geneva;  the  most  open  contempt  for  the  august  body 
to  which  they  had  at  first  been  ready  to  submit  their  claims, 
coupled  with  such  measures  as  are  calculated  to  impose 
on  public  opinion  abroad  and  make  the  world  believe  in 
their  grim  determination  to  see  things  through ;  troops  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Brussels  line  and 
held  in  readiness  to  occupy  Iraq  if  the  League  gives  a 
decision  adverse  to  them;  deportations  of  large  bodies  of 
Assyrian  Christians,  who,  after  being  driven  away  from 
their  homes  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  are  then  exposed 
to  death,  spoliation  or  cruel  usage  and  their  womenfolk 
to  rape  and  violation  as  they  are  sent  on  a  march  through 
Kurdistan  that  was  never  intended  to  have  any  other 
ending.  Measures  all  breathing  the  most  apparent  dour 
resolve,  but  having  as  little  behind  them  as  Porthos’s 
celebrated  red  cloak. 

For  what  did  I  find  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  course  of  the 
journey  that  I  have  just  completed  there? 

I  found  a  corruption  so  general  that  the  honest  vali 
(governor)  among  the  many  who  received  me  was  a  man 
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so  poor  that  his  wife  and  children  lived  in  comparative 
want  and  he  himself  was  forced  to  husband  the  only  suit 
of  broadcloth  that  seemed  at  all  respectable ;  an  indolence 
so  general  that  now  the  Greeks  have  left  the  towns,  districts 
formerly  prosperous  and  buzzing  with  life  are  rapidly 
degenerating  and  losing  any  importance ;  roads,  bridges  and 
houses  constructed  in  pre-war  days  gradually  falling  into 
decay  because  no  one  troubles  to  keep  them  up,  and  a  lack 
of  capital  so  great  that  public  services  are  being  neglected 
and  everything  is  falling  into  wrack  and  ruin. 

“We  need  foreign  capital  badly,”  a  merchant  said  to 
me,  “  for  without  it  we  will  never  prosper.  Our  people  are 
incurably  lazy  and  refuse  to  do  anything  to  develop  our 
transport  facilities.  Consequently,  though  we  have  had  a 
wonderful  harvest,  we  are  unable  to  market  it  to  the  best 
advantage.” 

“  Look  at  these  houses  crumbling  away  into  decay,”  a 
Turkish  banker  remarked  to  me.  “Is  it  not  a  pitiful 
sight,  and  would  you  not  imagine  you  were  in  France  in 
the  devastated  area?  Well,  these  houses  were  formerly 
owned  by  the-  Greeks,  and  were,  as  you  see,  well-built 
stone  houses,  a  marked  contrast  to  the  miserable  wooden 
shanties  in  which  the  majority  of  my  countrymen  are  con¬ 
tent  to  dwell.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  every 
man  rushed  to  the  houses  that  they  had  vacated  to  see 
what  he  could  get.  Some  helped  themselves  to  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  doors  or  windows,  some  to  the  window  panes, 
others  to  portions  of  the  roof.  Everything  that  could  be 
removed  had  disappeared  w'hen  the  police  arrived  to  take 
possession.” 

I  enquired  why  so  little  had  been  done  to  repair  the 
damage,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  extremely  improvi¬ 
dent  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  permit  such  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  buildings  to  go  to  wrack  and  ruin,  but 
sadly  he  confessed  that,  though  the  Government  had  made 
no  end  of  promises,  they  had  done  nothing. 

“  Of  course,  they  put  up  the  houses  for  sale  and  offered 
facilities  to  any  man  who  undertook  to  restore  them,  but 
there  is  such  a  dearth  of  money  in  the  land  that  only  three 
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or  four  wealthy  men  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
offer.  The  great  majority  accordingly  remain  unin¬ 
habited.” 

In  Trebizond  I  was  surprised  to  find  several  passable 
roads  and  others  which,  though  unfinished,  were  equally 
good,  but  soon  ascertained  that  they  dated  from  the  time 
of  the  Russian  occupation,  and  that  there  was  no  one 
to-day  who  could  either  keep  them  in  order  or  complete 
any  that  still  needed  completing. 

“We  have  no  engineers,  no  architects,  no  stonemasons 
worth  mentioning,”  a  Turkish  official  remarked.  “They 
were  all  Greeks,  and  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to 
replace  them.  People  insist  on  being  their  own  builders, 
architects,  and  engineers,  with  the  result  that  nothing  is 
built  that  possesses  any  stability.  It  was  a  great  misfor¬ 
tune  when  the  Greeks  left  Asia  Minor.  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  the  only  hard-working  portion  of  our  population.” 
Then,  reflectingly,  he  added  : 

“  Why  could  not  the  Russians  have  stayed  another  year 
or  more  in  our  towns,  if  only  to  terminate  the  beautiful 
roads  that  they  started  building.  I  hardly  see  them  being 
completed  to-day.” 

Of  the  general  penury  of  the  country  there  can  conse¬ 
quently  be  little  doubt,  while  it  is  equally  indisputable 
that  not  only  is  the  Turkish  Government  living  consider¬ 
ably  above  its  means,  but  that  a  stabilised  Budget  remains 
to-day,  as  for  many  years  in  the  future,  an  ideal  to  be 
sought  after,  but  which  so  far  remains  in  the  realm  of  the 
unattainable.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 

Kemal’s  rule  is  a  dictatorship  founded  on  force,  and  to 
maintain  his  authority  he  is  lavishing  every  penny  that  he 
can  squeeze  out  of  the  depleted  Turkish  Treasury  on 
maintaining  an  efficient  and  well-equipped  army.  That  he 
is  desperately  anxious  to  hold  on  to  Mosul  I  have  every 
reason  for  believing,  for  not  only  has  he  never  varied  in 
saying  that  Mosul  was  a  Turkish  town  and  that  nothing 
could  alter  that  fact,  but  I  know  him  to  be  equally  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  holding  that  city  if  his  country  is  to 
recover  Iraq,  as  certainly  it  intends  to  do.  But  if  it  be 
asked  whether  his  determined  resolve  is  not  principally  a 
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counsel  of  despair,  I  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
it  is.  Mustapha  Kemal  is  too  astute  a  statesman  and  too 
clever  a  soldier  not  to  know  that  though  his  army  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  war  and  its  moral  good  enough  to  affront  any 
Western  nation,  it  does  not  possess  enough  of  the  sinews 
of  war  to  hold  out  beyond  a  month  or  two.  Any  campaign 
lasting  longer  than  that  period  he  could  not  possibly 
finance.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Turkish  attitude 
regarding  Mosul  is  one-quarter  iron  resolve  and  three- 
quarters  bluff,  and  that  our  statesmen  and  people  would 
do  well  to  recognise  it  as  such  instead  of  increasing  the 
nervousness  which  they  seem  to  possess  whenever  their 
responsibilities — under  the  mandate — or  otherwise  are 
called  into  question.  The  truth  is,  moreover,  that,  together 
with  the  League  of  Nations,  we  have  undertaken  to  place 
this  dual  land  under  one  realm  and  under  one  crown,  and 
that,  having  shouldered  this  burden,  our  own  part  should 
be  to  acquire  sufficient  wisdom  and  resolution  to  carry  it 
through.  We  should  endeavour  to  make  the  new  Arab 
state  so  prosperous  that  it  will  be  able  to  stand  by  itself 
and  not  only  become  a  firm  ally  of  Britain  in  the  East,  but 
develop  into  a  gradually  expanding  market  for  our 
exports.  Leaving,  then,  aside  the  prestige  that  we  should 
lose  if  we  abandoned  Arab  and  Christian  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  their  agelong  enemies,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  undoubted  commercial  progress  made  recently  in 
Mesopotamia  affords  no  little  encouragement  to  these 
hopes,  and  that  consequently  the  speculative  risk  that  the 
prolongation  of  our  mandate  would  entail  is  of  a  certainty 
well  worth  taking.  In  any  case  let  us  strive  to  remember 
that  no  Government,  and  certainly  not  our  o\.n,  will  ever 
succeed  in  any  dispute  with  Turkey  at  Geneva  or  any¬ 
where  else  unless  it  is  known  to  have  the  support  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country  behind  it.  It  would  be  well  if  a 
certain  pow'erful  section  of  our  Press  realised  that 
this  is  so. 


A  TRANSFORMED  LABOUR  PARTY 
By  James  Corbett  * 

It  is  hardly  realised  in  the  whirlpool  of  political  events 
that  the  Labour  Party  is  undergoing  a  steady  and  vital 
transformation.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  wonderful  change  is 
being  recognised  by  the  rank  and  file  of  Labour  adherents, 
and  although  some  Labour  leaders  are  amazed  at  the 
political  evolution  within  their  own  party,  yet  Labour  intel¬ 
lectuals  behind  the  scenes  are  convinced  the  miracle  in 
Labour  politics  has  already  occurred. 

The  actual  miracle  commenced  when  it  was  realised  that 
Liberalism  had  received  its  death-blow,  and  to  those  who 
believe  that  Liberalism  will  still  revive  we  point  out  the 
logical  truth  that  if  the  Labour-Socialist  Party  continues 
to  increase  Liberalism  must  dwindle  more  and  more  into 
complete  insignificance. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  former  renascence  of 
the  Liberal  Party  occurred  when  there  was  no  Labour 
Party  in  potential  existence,  and  it  concurrently  follows 
that  Liberalism  could  only  revive  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
term  by  the  extinction  of  the  Labour  Party  in  a  political 
couf  d'etat  which  would  convince  the  working-classes  that 
Labour  had  betrayed  their  most  vital  interests.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  think  such  a  move  on  the  political  chessboard  could 
be  played  unless  Labour  brought  the  country  within  the 
verge  of  economic  destruction  by  entangling  the  nation  in 
some  wild  Socialistic  or  Communist  experiment. 

The  hypothesis  put  forward  in  this  article  is  the  simple 
prediction  that  Labour  will  eventually  disavow  Socialism 
as  it  has  already  sternly  disavowed  and  rejected 
Communism. 

Let  us  examine  the  political  situation. 

It  is  self-evident  to  every  Unionist,  Liberal,  and  Labour 

(i)  Author  of  “  Man  as  a  Separate  Creation  ”  (The  Niveieenth  Century 
and  After,  November,  1924),  “Wise  Men  of  the  Labour  Party” 
(Fortnightly  Review,  .^pril  number),  etc. 
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politician  that  the  three-party  system  is  fatal  to  the  best 
progressive  instincts  of  the  country,  because  it  does  not 
ensure  any  homogeneous  majority,  and  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  political  groups  will  always  call  for  an  unsteady 
period  of  Coalition.  In  fact,  the  Unionist  Government  is 
in  power  with  a  swinging  majority  to-day  because  it  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  three-party  system  is 
fatal  to  the  highest  traditions  of  our  Imperial  Parliament. 

What  of  the  future?  The  plain  truth  is  that  several 
millions  of  excellent  and  honourable  citizens,  who  have 
been  banded  together  by  the  traditional  and  historic  name 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  will,  within  the  next  few  years,  auto¬ 
matically  transfer  their  political  allegiance  to  an  absolutely 
new  and  transformed  Labour  Party.  There  is  no  optional 
choice  from  that  eventual  decision. 

We  know,  of  course,  what  is  happening  at  the  present 
time.  There  has  been  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  bring  about  a 
complete  resurrection  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
(ieorge  seems  destined  to  be  the  political  Joshua  who  will 
endeavour  to  lead  the  scattered  tribe  of  Liberals  into  the 
Promised  Land.  Yet  there  is  no  greater  student  of 
democracy  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  it  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  at  the  vital  moment  this  great  fighter  in  con¬ 
temporary  politics  will  be  prepared,  like  Mr.  Churchill,  to 
make  a  deliberate  choice  between  the  Unionist  and  Labour 
Parties.  It  may  even  be  a  safe  speculation  to  prophesy 
that  this  remarkable  little  Welsh  wizard  might  ultimately 
throw  all  his  eloquence,  oratory,  and  strategy  into  a  trans¬ 
formed  Labour  camp;  but  that,  of  course,  is  on  the  lap 
of  the  gods. 

It  is  frankly  admitted  that  Liberalism  has  played  its 
gloriously  constructive  part  in  British  politics,  and  instead 
of  passing  into  cruel  extinction  as  a  spent  potential  force 
we  are  merely  witnessing  its  gradual  evolutionary  progress 
into  higher  fields  of  broader  and  nobler  political  thought 
and  action. 

Liberalism,  in  the  old  sense,  was  a  creed  of  abstract 
liberation,  whereas  the  social  and  international  problems 
everywhere  to-day  are  questions  of  organisation  which  are 
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outside  the  purview  of  formula  and  tradition  itself.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  infer  that  Liberalism  is  devoid  of 
any  distinct  political  future,  but  rather  do  we  suggest  that 
the  future  of  Liberalism  will  depend  upon  the  capability 
of  Liberal  leaders  and  officials  to  re-adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  environment  of  the  political  stage. 

For  instance,  it  is  useless  for  disappointed  Liberals  to 
blame  their  leaders  and  organisers  for  their  heavy  defeat 
at  the  last  election,  because  no  mechanical  perfection  of 
the  political  machine  could  have  averted  the  great  Liberal 
catastrophe  which  occurred.  It  is  not  essential  to  review 
the  blunder  of  the  Liberal  policy  that  was  put  forward  to 
the  electorate,  but  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  Liberal  Party,  which  has  been  dominant  in  the  land  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years,  has  now  been  reduced  in  the  con¬ 
stituencies  to  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  the  population,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  a  microscopic  fraction  that  is  hardly 
able  to  fill  two  benches !  This  cataclysm  happened, 
remember,  under  the  widest  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
men  and  women.  “What  is  called  the  movement  for 
Liberal  revival  since  the  General  Election,”  one  writer 
points  out,  “  has  been  a  strenuous  and  genuine  agitation 
within  itself ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  country  has  remained  cold 
or  regardless.  Not  only  has  no  fresh  support  been  won, 
but  more  losses  of  notable  persons  have  been  announced, 
and  the  general  ranks  have  not  ceased  to  dwindle.  For 
every  withdrawal  of  a  prominent  name  that  is  publicly 
announced  we  may  be  sure  that  there  are  a  thousand  silent 
secessions.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  astounding  change? 
Clearly  the  vast  majority  of  ordinary  men  and  women  have 
come  to  think  that  Liberalism  is  neither  one  plain  thing  nor 
another;  and  they  choose  either  Unionism  or  Labour  as 
more  definite.” 

Liberalism  has  failed  to  recover  its  former  hold  upon  the 
working  classes  because  it  has  not  succeeded  in  identifying 
itself  once  more  in  the  public  mind  with  a  single  great 
dominating  policy  or  appeal. 

With  regard  to  Labour :  the  most  important  thing  to 
notice  at  the  present  time  is  that  Labour  is  undergoing  a 
steady  metamorphosis  both  in  disposition  and  outlook,  and 
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just  as  Communism  was  thrown  to  the  wolves  after  the  last 
election,  so  will  extreme  Socialism,  and  even  commonplace 
Socialism,  be  eradicated  from  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
Labour  leaders. 

It  may  seem  a  monstrously  daring  prediction  to  make 
that  Socialism  will  be  ultimately  removed  as  a  practical 
policy  from  the  programme  of  the  Labour  Party,  but  that 
is  because  Socialism  as  a  theory  and  a  religion  has  always 
been  identified  with  the  Labour  group.  Yet  if  Mr. 
Wheatley  and  his  Clydeside  supporters  will  give  the  matter 
clear  reflection  for  a  moment  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two 
terms  are  not  synonymous,  and  that  there  is  no  more  justifi¬ 
able  reason  why  a  Labour  supporter  should  call  liimself  a 
Socialist  than  there  is  for  a  Red  Indian  from  the  American 
prairie  to  call^himself  an  Oriental. 

It  is  being  more  sternly  recognised  every  day  that 
Socialism  can  only  succeed  as  a  creed  where  all  men  are 
born  with  the  same  mental  equality  and  in  a  world  where 
everyone  is  peace-loving,  unselfish,  and  idealistic.  But  it 
will  not  suit  this  humdrum  struggling  life,  where  the  fight 
for  existence  has  depended,  and  will  continue  to  depend, 
upon  the  mental  capacity  of  a  man  or  woman  to  select  some 
special  opportunity  for  arriving  at  a  particular  goal.  In 
other  words.  Socialism  is  identical  with  Communism  in  the 
sense  that  it  would  seek  to  reduce  all  citizens  to  one 
stereotyped  level  of  society,  with  rigid  conditions  and  sets 
of  rules  imposed  whereby  freedom  would  be  transformed 
into  a  state  of  abject  slavery  and  oppression. 

So  Labour  intellectuals  are  beginning  to  realise  that 
the  inborn  independence  of  the  British  citizen  will  always 
be  opposed  to  any  violation  of  personal  liberty,  whether 
the  individual  prefers  to  be  a  capitalist  or  simply  an 
ordinary  workman  in  the  employ  of  a  capitalist.  In  fact, 
when  it  was  conceded  by  the  Russian  revolutionaries  of 
Moscow  that  private  trading  and  capitalism  to  a  limited 
extent  must  be  permitted  within  the  Russian  boundary  in 
order  to  reduce  chaos  to  order,  then  it  was  clearly  impressed 
upon  the  British  Labour  politician  that  Socialism  had 
received  its  coup  de  grace  in  British  politics. 

Unionists  and  Liberals  have  often  scoffed  at  the  legiti- 
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mate  right  of  the  Labour  Party  to  select  this  particular 
name  for  its  political  banner,  yet,  irrespective  of  that  gibe, 
it  seems  destined  for  the  working-classes  of  the  nation  to 
be  identified,  to  a  great  extent,  with  Trade  Unions  and 
Labour  politicians.  The  Trade  Unions  have  earned  a 
right  to  protect  the  working-man  from  the  selfishness  of 
the  employer,  and  it  hardly  seems  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  Trade  Unions  will  ever  be  identified  with 
any  other  political  group  than  the  Labour  Party.  It  is  not 
logical,  in  this  sense,  to  infer  that  Trade  Unions  re¬ 
present  a  solid  vote  for  Labour,  yet  it  is  conceded  that 
the  preponderating  influence  of  the  Unions  is  mainly  on 
the  side  of  the  Labour  Party.  There  may  be  a  distinct 
evolutionary  modification  of  that  political  support  in  the 
near  future,  for  it  is  within  the  zone  of  probability  that 
the  very  existence  of  certain  Unions  may  be  imperilled  by 
some  wild,  fantastic  scheme  engineered  by  their  Socialistic 
“friends.” 

It  is  the  grave  consideration  of  these  facts  which  must 
lead  Labour  politicians  to  make  up  their  minds  that  the 
fallacious  theories  of  Socialism  must  be  eternally  expunged 
from  the  programme  of  the  Labour  Party,  if  ever  Labour 
is  successfully  to  govern  this  country  from  the  political 
standpoint.  It  is  hardly  feasible  that  this  conversion  to 
sanity  will  occur  within  a  few  years,  but  it  must  be  felt 
by  those  behind  the  scenes  at  Westminster  that  the  next 
General  Election  will  determine  the  fate  of  Socialism  just 
as  the  last  election  meant  the  extinction  and  expulsion  of 
Communism. 

The  speculation  that  Socialism  will  soon  be  overthrown 
by  the  Labour  Party  might  seem  too  precipitate  if  we  did 
not  consider  the  fact  that  modern  Labour  leaders  have 
already  had  a  stern  object-lesson  in  the  task  of  ruling 
Britain  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Mr.  Philip 
Snowden  has  a  wise  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  thrilling 
experience  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  have 
convinced  him  for  an  absolute  certainty  that  there  could  be 
no  sane  plan  of  Socialism  in  an  island  nation  like  Britain 
that  is  completely  dependent  upon  the  strictest  supervision 
of  national  expenditure  down  to  the  minutest  degree  and 
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fraction.  Neither  could  he  have  earned  the  historic  thanks 
of  the  nation  for  his  satisfactory  Budget  if  that  Budget 
had  contained  the  germinal  seeds  of  revolutionary 
Socialism  throughout  all  its  figures  and  concepts,  and  he 
could  never  have  balanced  his  Budget  with  such  brilliant 
success  and  certainty  if  he  had  pandered  to  the  wild 
Socialistic  experiments  in  finance  suggested  to  him  by  his 
political  friends. 

The  same  speculation  is  true  of  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald,  who  made  such  a  fine  name  for  himself  in  the 
zone  of  international  politics,  but  even  this  clever  states¬ 
man  would  have  been  stigmatised  for  ever  as  a  dismal 
failure  if  he  had  not  steered  an  even  keel  against  revo¬ 
lutionary  proposals  of  every  kind  during  his  term  and 
tenure  as  British  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary! 
One,  indeed,  must  feel  convinced  that  the  transformation 
of  the  Labour  Party  commenced  when  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  took  up  his  official  residence  as  British  Prime 
Minister  at  10,  Downing  Street.  Contact  with  realities 
from  that  high  altitude  of  common-sense  and  vi''ion  must 
have  demonstrated  beyond  argument,  both  to  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  that  Socialism  as  a  working  factor  of 
economics  could  never  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  justice  and  liberty  that  have  made 
our  nation  famous,  great,  and  prosperous  down  all  the 
centuries. 

Dealing  again  with  this  steady  march  of  the  Labour 
Party  to  sanity  and  reform,  it  has  to  be  observed  that  the 
serious  stream  of  Liberal  voters  who  joined  the  Labour 
camp  must  have  exercised  a  magical  effect  upon  the  mind 
and  imagination  of  Labour  strategists  who  are  planning 
the  foundational  planks  of  a  great  political  programme 
for  some  General  Election  ahead.  The  Unionists  have 
helped  in  an  unconscious  but  comprehensive  measure  to 
bring  this  transformed  Labour  Party  into  reality,  because 
lately  all  the  potential  speakers  in  the  Conservative  group 
have  conceded  the  fact  that  there  must  be  some  vital 
compromise  between  Capital  and  Labour  if  this  old  nation 
is  to  maintain  its  place  among  the  industrial  comity  of 
nations. 
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It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  a  time  should  occur  in  the 
history  of  our  land  when  emotion,  morality,  and  sentiment 
should  be  introduced  as  an  important  factor  in  the  zone 
of  economics.  Yet  that  concession  to  human  nature  was 
made  at  one  stroke  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  when  he 
submitted  his  scheme  for  pensions  to  widows  and  aged 
in  a  plan  of  contributory  insurance.  The  cross-roads 
will  be  passed  when  the  Act  embodying  this  great  reform 
is  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,  for  it  means  that  wealth, 
influence  and  capital  must  all  play  a  constructive  part  in 
adding  to  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  every  citizen  in 
the  land.  Such  concession  on  the  part  of  Capital  will  go 
a  long  way  to  convince  Labour  intellectuals  that  Socialism 
must  be  discarded  and  dropped,  not  merely  as  a  matter 
of  political  strategy,  but  from  the  grim  realisation  that  it 
would  mean  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  the  working- 
classes  in  Britain. 

A  transformed  Labour  Party  may  work  experimentally 
along  the  lines  of  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages,  but  it 
will  have  to  be  demonstrated  that  such  a  policy  would  mean 
greater  output  and  greater  harmony  between  employers 
and  employed  before  such  a  reform  could  be  carried  to 
ultimate  success.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the 
late  Lord  Leverhulme  was  the  first  big  industrial  magnate 
after  the  war  who  proposed  both  an  increase  of  wages  and 
a  general  reduction  of  time  to  the  six-hour  standard,  and 
it  might  be  confidently  felt  that  such  a  proposal  would 
never  have  entered  his  brain  if  he  had  not  been  assured 
beforehand  that  the  experiment  would  result  in  both  in¬ 
creased  output  and  less  friction  between  capitalist  and 
employed.  Indeed,  a  transformed  Labour  Party  may  seek 
to  realise  throughout  the  nation  what  Lord  Leverhulme 
accomplished  in  Port  Sunlight;  it  may  seek  more  and 
more  to  introduce  that  human  element  and  personal  factor 
into  modern  industry,  and  even  Mr.  Baldwin  hinted  in  a 
recent  speech  that  it  was  the  human  touch  in  industry  that 
laid  the  foundation  of  some  of  our  greatest  engineering 
firms. 

Labour,  in  short,  is  being  educated  to  the  principle  that 
no  Socialistic  theory  can  ever  meet  with  even  mediocre 
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success  in  practice.  During  the  last  Parliament,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
in  his  trenchant  attack  on  the  Nationalisation  of  Mines 
Bill  that  a  Socialistic  experiment  of  that  kind  simply  meant 
the  usurpation  and  ownership  of  the  mines  by  the  miners 
at  the  expense  of  the  entire  community.  In  other  words, 
the  nationalisation  of  the  means  of  distribution,  production 
and  exchange  is  simply  an  economic  fallacy  that  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  practical  experiment,  and  the  working- 
classes  are  seeing  more  clearly  every  day  that  State  control 
of  any  kind  means  the  absolute  elimination  of  freedom 
and  the  human  element  so  far  as  the  worker  is  concerned. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  will  be  fated  to  lead 
his  party  into  this  broader  evolutionary  field  of  political 
endeavour,  but  before  such  an  absolute  conversion  of 
thought  and  principle  is  obtained,  it  will  be  imperative  for 
him  to  fight  the  Wheatleyites  tooth  and  nail  in  order  that 
extremism  and  violence  may  be  finally  expunged  from  the 
programme  of  the  party.  If  the  effort  is  made  by  Mr. 
MacDonald  we  have  every  confidence  that  he  will  be 
thoroughly  supported  in  the  fight  by  Messrs.  Thomas, 
Clynes,  and  Henderson,  and  other  Labour  stalwarts.  But 
the  clash  between  sanity  and  Clydeside  revolution  seems 
predestined  to  be  an  inevitable  certainty  in  the  days  ahead, 
and  the  sooner  it  comes  the  better. 

There  is  one  positive  fact,  that  we  can  never  return  to 
the  three-party  system,  which,  in  the  end,  has  always  meant 
an  interminable  series  of  Coalitions  and  conflicting  groups. 
Besides,  the  British  nation  has  never  loved  a  Coalition, 
and  that  is  why  a  consolidated  Labour  Party  must  form  in 
the  future  either  His  Majesty’s  Opposition  or  the  actual 
Government.  So  in  this  new  amalgam  of  thought  and 
action  the  stream  of  Liberalism  will  go  forward  into  the 
broader  ocean  of  political  freedom,  and  in  such  a  union 
the  homogeneity  of  Liberal  and  Labour  ideals  will  be  com¬ 
plete.  At  present  Liberalism  means  nothing  in  relation 
to  the  dominating  issues  of  the  moment.  It  is  merely  the 
shadow  of  a  great  name.  It  has  no  clear,  definite  principle 
connected  with  any  of  its  detailed  propositions.  It  has 
no  distinctive  creed  that  can  be  intelligible  to  the  average 
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voter,  so  complete  amalgamation  with  a  reformed  Labour 
Party  will  save  it  from  complete  and  final  negation. 

It  is  not  expected  that  such  a  transformation  in  the 
Labour  Party  will  be  delayed  or  hastened  by  any  political 
change  that  may  occur  within  the  Russian  area  of  politics. 
The  Russian  experiment  has  been  watched  with  very 
critical  eyes,  and  even  supposing  it  had  resulted  in  brilliant 
economic  success,  it  is  quite  certain  our  own  political  course 
would  not  be  deflected  one  inch.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  an  economic  sense, 
and  as  Russian  Communism  has  meant  the  greatest  and 
most  hopeless  fiasco  in  modern  history,  so  will  the  greater 
chaos  of  Russia  mean  the  recoil  of  British  Labour  poli¬ 
ticians  to  sanity  and  wisdom. 

We  do  not  reckon  in  this  forecast  without  the  fierce 
determination  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  restore  the  flower  of 
Liberalism  to  its  former  pristine  grandeur  and  power,  but 
although  we  admire  the  man  for  his  tenacity  and  will  power, 
and  indeed  for  his  superabundance  of  resource,  we  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  for  Liberalism  to  revive  unless  it  is 
permeated  through  and  through  with  some  great  new  vital 
policy.  If  that  policy  cannot  be  brought  forward  at  the 
critical  and  psychological  moment,  then  the  attempt  to 
revive  Liberalism  will  be  cruel  and  abortive,  and  after 
the  climax  to  that  unfortunate  attempt  there  will  be  a  steady 
movement  towards  the  transformation  of  the  Labour  Party 
on  broader  and  more  constitutional  lines.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  close  affinity  between  Liberalism  and 
Labour  has  always  been  recognised,  and  only  the  doc¬ 
trinaire  dogmatism  of  Communist  fanatics,  and  the  wild 
revolutionary  proposals  of  extreme  Socialists,  have  frus¬ 
trated  the  ultimate  union  between  these  two  great  political 
groups. 

It  has  to  be  emphasised  again  and  again  that  the  British 
working  man  is  a  moderate  and  not  a  revolutionary  at  heart, 
and,  in  addition  to  this  vitally  important  fact,  we  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  tremendous  progress  in  political 
thought  and  education  which  the  working  classes  are 
making  at  present.  The  average  miner  to-day  is  broadly 
conversant  with  a  great  deal  of  political  thought,  and 
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although  trade  unionism  still  exercises  a  predominant  sway 
in  the  mining  helds,  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  imagine 
that  the  bulk  of  the  miners  are  not  intellectually  conscious 
of  what  is  meant  by  extremism,  and  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  a  great  proportion  of  them  realise  instinctively 
to-day  that  mining  as  an  occupation  will  be  doomed  and 
destroyed  unless  sanity  is  introduced  into  the  present 
political  system  of  retarding  output. 

Again,  there  seems  to  be  a  fixed  idea  in  the  minds  of 
many  Conservatives  that  trade  unionism  is  deliberately 
working  for  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system,  and 
that  it  is  placing  every  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  individual 
employer  in  order  to  bring  about  the  millennium  of 
Socialism  in  England.  That  idea  is  erroneous  from  start 
to  finish,  and  it  must  be  eradicated  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  political  psychology  of  the  working  man.  Trade 
unionism,  without  doubt,  has  grown  arrogant,  bitter,  and 
self-assertive — indeed,  in  many  cases,  it  exercises  a  tyran¬ 
nical  mandate  over  the  members — and  doubtless  such  a 
form  of  trade  union  dominance  will  have  to  be  curbed  by 
a  strong  Government  within  a  few  months,  but,  apart  from 
these  things,  we  shall  find  that  the  heart  of  British  trade 
unionism  is  still  sound  for  steady,  constructive  effort  in  the 
industrial  world.  Providing  there  is  some  concordat 
principle  of  action  which  could  be  decided  on  between 
employer  and  employed,  there  is  every  certainty  that  Great 
Britain  will  yet. go  forward  on  her  triumphant  stride  towards 
the  highest  place  in  the  world’s  markets.  For  instance,  if 
we  get  behind  the  scenes,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  wide¬ 
spread  desire  on  every  hand  for  conference,  arbitration, 
and  agreement,  and  when  such  a  desire  remains  uppermost, 
and  when  the  striving  for  industrial  peace  is  sincere  in 
the  mind  of  Labour  leaders,  then  we  are  within  an  ace  of 
reaching  that  principle  of  co-partnership  at  which  Lord 
Leverhulme  and  other  wise  men  have  aimed. 
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LEGAL  AID:  A  MESSAGE  FROM  ONTARIO 

By  His  Honour  Judge  Parry 

Parliament  having  appointed  a  Commission  to  consider 
methods  of  legal  aid  to  the  poor,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  discover  what  problems  the  Commissioners  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  discuss.  If  they  intend  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  they  must  be  prepared  to  consider  many  more  basic 
and  elementary  problems  than  out  of  pockets,  costs, 
Treasury  fees,  and  income  limits. 

The  profession  of  law  has  always  enunciated  a  similar 
standard  of  duty  to  the  poor  as  that  actually  practised  by 
the  profession  of  medicine.  From  Anglo-Saxon  days  we 
have  rendered  lip  service  to  the  ideal  that  justice  should 
be  equally  open  to  rich  and  poor.  It  is  set  down  in  Magna 
Carta  “To  no  one  will  we  sell,  to  no  one  will  we  refuse 
or  delay  right  or  justice.”  Advocacy  being  essential  to 
justice,  our  professed  ideal  is  to  refuse  it  to  no  one  in 
need  of  it.  Our  maxims  on  the  subject  are  beyond  praise, 
but  unfortunately  we  cannot  live  up  to  them.  Until 
recently  we  never  tried  to  put  them  in  practice.  But 
of  late,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  English-speaking 
lawyers  have  been  troubled  in  mind  and  conscience  about 
their  duty  to  their  poorer  neighbours.  Chief  Justice  Taft 
put  the  problem  in  a  nutshell.  “  We  must,”  he  said,  “  make 
it  so  that  the  poor  man  will  have  as  nearly  as  possible  an 
equal  opportunity  in  litigating  as  the  rich  man,  and  under 
present  conditions,  ashamed  as  we  may  be  of  it,  that  is 
not  the  fact.” 

The  principle  of  legal  aid  that  the  Chief  Justice  demands 
seems  to  be  something  of  this  kind.  If  a  State  enacts  a 
complicated  system  of  law  in  relation  to  the  works  and 
days  of  poor  citizens  it  is  not  fair  to  leave  them  to  struggle 
for  their  rights  in  the  law  courts  against  individuals  and 
corporations  equipped  with  superior  wealth  and  heavier 
weight  of  legal  ammunition. 

If  you  study  the  history  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Acts  in  the  volumes  of  the  Law  Reports  you  will  see 
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at  once  how  want  of  wealth  to  follow  up  appeals  has 
hindered  the  worker  from  enjoying  the  full  benefits  that 
Parliament  intended  to  bestow.  But  for  trade  union 
support  few  appeals  could  have  reached  the  House  of 
Lords,  though  those  that  did  were  generally  decided  in 
favour  of  the  workmen.  In  many  instances  error  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  depriving  workers  of  the  benefits  and 
protection  of  the  Act,  remained  temporarily  the  governing 
law  of  the  land,  because  the  particular  litigant  could  not 
at  the  time  find  means  to  reach  the  highest  tribunal.  The 
insurance  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  could  spend  as 
much  as  they  pleased  upon  litigation.  What  Chief  Justice 
Taft  refers  to  is  well  exemplified  in  the  history  of  our 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts,  because  here  of  necessity 
the  applicants  were  always  poor  and  the  respondents  were 
nearly  always  wealthy  corporations  employing  expert  legal 
assistance. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that,  when  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  first  put  forward  his  proposals  for  workmen’s 
compensation,  his  scheme  had  no  place  for  the  lawyer,  and 
had  he  lived  in  health  and  strength  to  see  the  business 
through  he  would  probably  have  resisted  their  claims  for 
a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  Acts. 

When,  in  1915,  the  State  of  Ontario  proposed  to  pass 
a  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  the  Chief  Justice,  who 
was  called  upon  to  draft  a  scheme,  determined  to  “  get  rid 
of  the  nuisance  of  litigation.”  His  attention  was  aroused 
to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  by  a  consideration 
of  English  decisions  where  workmen  had  failed  to  recover, 
which,  though  legally  sound,  “  shocked  ”  his  sense  of 
justice. 

Some  day,  when  the  history  of  our  Compensation  Acts 
is  recorded,  the  historian  of  the  future  will  write  an  enter¬ 
taining  chapter  on  the  “Social  Inconvenience  of  Legal 
Error.”  He  will  find  that  for  want  of  money  and  legal 
aid  workmen’s  appeals  could  not  easily  get  beyond  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  but  that  when  they  were  able  to  be 
carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  many  occasions  where 
matters  of  vital  principle  have  been  at  stake,  the  decision 
of  the  Lords  has  been  favourable  to  the  worker. 
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The  reason  of  this  diversity  between  two  Courts  of 
eminent  lawyers  about  matters  of  comparative  simplicity 
was  probably  that  the  Lower  House  spelt  out  the  letters  of 
tlie  Act  and  the  Upper  House  construed  their  spirit.  Lord 
Halsbury  was  the  first  to  preach  the  true  gospel  of  the 
matter  when  he  stated  the  fairly  obvious  proposition  that 
a  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  was  an  Act  to  compensate 
workmen.  Lord  Davey  carried  it  further  when  he  said 
“that  you  ought  to  construe  an  Act  as  far  as  possible  to 
give  effect  to  the  primary  provision  of  it.”  But,  in  spite 
of  these  sane  texts,  the  warfare  of  lawyers  continued,  and 
for  want  of  legal  aid  the  worker  was  often  in  difficulties. 

The  statesmen  of  Ontario,  having  learned  their  Chief 
Justice’s  views  of  these  matters,  came  to  the  decision  that 
the  remedy  for  the  troubles  our  workers  had  suffered  was 
not  to  provide  legal  aid  to  enable  workers  to  obtain  com¬ 
pensation,  but  to  enforce  compensation  by  means  of  ad¬ 
ministration  rather  than  litigation.  In  other  words,  to  go 
back  to  the  original  path  of  wisdom  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  from  which  we  had  so  foolishly  erred 
and  strayed. 

Their  experiment  has  proved  so  successful  that  it  is 
worthy  of  our  study,  as  it  goes  to  show  that  in  law,  as  in 
medicine,  the  best  form  of  “  aid  ”  is  not  to  call  in  a  free 
doctor  or  take  a  patient  to  a  free  hospital,  but  by  hygienic 
and  sanitary  methods  of  life  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
calling  for  the  aid  of  either  doctor  or  hospital. 

And  the  way  in  which  the  Ontario  Compensation  Acts 
achieve  this  end  is  by  removing  compensation  cases  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  courts.  There  are 
two  main  differences  between  their  scheme  and  ours.  In 
the  first  place,  their  Acts  are  administered  by  a  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board  instead  of  by  Law  Courts;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  length  of 
disability,  injured  workmen  are  provided  with  medical  and 
surgical  aid,  and  hospital  and  skilled  nursing  services,  and 
are  entitled  to  be  supplied  with  artificial  limbs  or  any 
surgical  apparatus  rendered  necessary  as  a  result  of  an 
accident. 

This  latter  provision  follows  the  methods  of  our  war 
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pensions  system  and  is  a  valuable  benefit  to  the  injured 
workman.  Our  system  of  giving  an  injured  man  a  dole, 
or  a  legal  right  to  claim  one,  instead  of  at  once  finding 
him  the  best  medical  treatment,  is  neither  humane  nor 
economical. 

The  Ontario  Acts  do  not  at  present  include  as  many 
classes  of  workers  as  ours,  but  new  employments  can  be 
added  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board.  The  larger  em¬ 
ployers,  such  as  railway  companies  and  municipalities, 
etc.,  insure  themselves  and  are  individually  liable  to  pro¬ 
vide  medical  aid  and  compensation  as  required  by  the 
Board  under  the  Act. 

Other  industries,  which  include  all  the  ordinary  trades 
and  employments,  are  called  upon  to  pay  the  Board  such 
sum  as  the  Board  assesses  in  relation  to  the  industry 
insured.  These  moneys  form  a  collective  accident  fund, 
out  of  which  the  Board  provides  medical  aid  and  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  injured  workmen. 

Workers  not  included  in  the  scheme  are  still  protected 
by  Employers’  Liability  Acts. 

A  worker  is  entitled  as  of  right  to  compensation  for  any 
accident  where  the  disability  lasts  seven  days,  unless  the 
accident  was  caused  by  his  serious  and  wilful  misconduct. 
In  cases  of  total  disablement  the  compensation  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  average  weekly  earnings,  but  must  not  be 
a  smaller  sum  than  $12.50.  Partial  disablement  is  cal¬ 
culated  on  a  percentage  basis  according  to  the  seriousness 
of  impairment,  as  in  our  war  pension  system. 

These  are  shortly  the  benefits  that  an  injured  man  re¬ 
ceives  during  the  healing  period,  but  if  the  case  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  permanent  disability  the  Board  then  assesses 
a  monthly  pension  for  life,  in  connection  with  which  there 
are  powers  of  commutation  and  advancement. 

The  procedure  seems  domestic  and  simple.  The  em¬ 
ployer  and  workman  choose  their  own  doctor  and  the  three 
send  their  reports  of  the  accident  and  the  injured  workman’s 
condition  to  the  Board,  who  deal  directly  with  the  work¬ 
man.  No  legal  assistance  is  necessary.  If  the  reports  are 
in  order  the  case  is  promptly  dealt  with  by  payment  of  a 
cheque.  The  Board,  however,  has  power  to  institute  an 
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inquiry  on  oath  before  its  officer  and  to  call  on  the  workman 
to  be  examined  by  a  medical  referee. 

If  we  compare  our  system  with  the  Ontario  scheme  it 
must  be  at  once  apparent  what  benefits  ensue  upon  the 
elimination  of  lawyers  and  litigation.  No  amount  of  legal 
aid  could  do  as  much  for  the  poorer  citizen  as  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  litigation.  Under  our  scheme  the  worker  is  left 
to  find  his  own  medical  attendance — now  provided  by  the 
panel  system — and  unless  his  employer’s  insurance  com¬ 
pany  choose  to  admit  and  pay  his  claims  he  has  to  employ 
a  lawyer  to  take  proceedings,  whilst  he  and  his  wife  and 
children  have  to  depend  meanwhile  on  savings  or  charity. 
If  by  any  chance  his  employer  is  not  insured  and  has  no 
means  he  can  get  no  compensation.  This  sometimes 
happens. 

Regard  the  matter  from  the  employer’s  point  of  view. 
Under  our  system  he  or  his  insurance  company  may  be 
involved  in  speculative  litigation  which,  unscrupulously 
pressed,  may  carry  him  to  appeal  courts  and  waste  much 
time  and  money. 

These  troubles  cannot  ensue  in  Ontario,  and  not  only 
are  worker  and  employer  benefited,  but  the  system  of 
collective  liability  on  which  the  scheme  is  founded  is 
advantageous  and  economical  to  the  whole  industry.  The 
benefits  both  in  medical  services  and  money  are  liberal, 
but  the  rates  paid  by  the  industries  insured  are  very 
moderate.  For  in  Ontario  you  have  insurance  at  cost, 
whereas  we  have  to  pay  for  overhead  charges,  profits,  and 
expenses  of  getting  business,  as  well  as  compensation. 

In  Ontario  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  assessments 
paid  by  the  employers  is  absorbed  in  expenses.  In  Great 
Britain  in  1920  £8,000,000  were  collected  in  premiums, 
whilst  only  £3,000,000  were  paid  in  compensation.  By  a 
recent  self-denying  ordinance,  arranged  between  our 
Home  Office  and  the  Accident  Offices  Association,  the 
more  reasonable  insurance  companies  have  agreed  that 
they  will  not  take  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  for  their  charges  and  profits,  but  this  is  a  heavy 
tax  on  industry  compared  with  tfie  two  per  cent,  in  Ontario. 
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It  is  a  good  feature  in  any  scheme  of  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  or  pensions  that  the  money  collected  should  be 
used  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured  and  their 
families,  but  the  history  of  these  schemes  goes  to  show 
how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  expenses  at  a  reasonable  ratio 
to  benefits.  The  Ontario  Board  seem  to  have  solved  this 
problem  and  have  no  motive  to  give  the  workman  or  his 
dependants  less  than  they  are  entitled  to  and  no  motive 
to  charge  the  employer  more  than  he  should  pay,  for  they 
have  no  interest  in  making  profits. 

A  further  benefit  of  the  scheme  is  the  direct  influence 
it  brings  to  bear  on  accident  prevention.  Any  industry 
that  lessens  its  percentage  of  accidents  lightens  its  collec¬ 
tive  assessment  immediately.  This  has  been  recognised 
by  employers,  and  the  Board  encourages  them  to  form 
safety  associations  to  study  the  best  methods  of  preventing 
accidents,  and  many  of  these  have  done  useful  work  and 
the  numbers  of  them  are  increasing. 

When  you  weigh  the  advantages  of  administration  over 
litigation  in  systems  of  workmen’s  compensation,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  we  cling  to  our  own  method, 
with  its  drawbacks  of  delay,  uncertainty,  and  expense. 
But  there  is  one  evil  in  the  Ontario  system  that  is  perhaps 
adherent  to  all  systems  of  administration,  and  that  is  that 
decisions  given  by  a  Board  are  never  so  satisfactory  to  the 
persons  affected  as  those  given  in  open  court  by  a  judge. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  public  hearing  of  a  workman’s 
compensation  arbitration  is  that  the  parties  and  the  public 
can  all  hear  for  themselves  the  evidence  upon  which  a 
case  is  decided  and  the  reasons  given  for  the  decision. 
This  makes  for  confidence,  whereas  secret  decisions  breed 
distrust.  Even  if  we  adopted  some  such  system  ourselves 
we  should  probably  not  wholly  deny  to  a  workman  who 
had  been  refused  compensation  some  right  of  appeal 
of  a  public  judicial  character.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
obtain  the  main  benefits  of  the  administrative  scheme 
without  divorcing  it  entirely  from  the  healthy  influence  of 
publicity  and  judicial  criticism.  The  great  majority  of 
cases  could  be  decided  by  administration,  just  as  the  great 
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majority  of  disputes  could  be  decided  by  conciliation, 
without  the  present  waste  of  costs  and  fees,  but  for  excep¬ 
tional  cases  the  right  of  access  to  the  courts  should  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  Price,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ontario  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board,  frankly  admits  that  complaints  have 
been  made  that  claimants  have  been  malingering  or 
imposing  on  the  Board,  and  that  some  of  the  doctors 
chosen  by  the  workmen  and  employers  do  not  give  satis¬ 
factory  certificates.  Then  there  are  those  numerous 
and  difficult  cases  where  a  weak  man  becomes  a  victim 
to  what  has  been  called  “  compensation  neurosis  ”  and 
manages  to  persuade  friends,  family,  and  perhaps  doctor, 
that  his  case  is  hopeless.  There  is  no  better  method  of 
dealing  with  cases  of  this  class  than  a  trial  of  the  facts  in 
open  court  and  a  full  discussion  of  the  medical  evidence 
fro  and  con.  before  a  judicial  tribunal  assisted  by  a 
medical  referee.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Ontario  system 
would  be  strengthened  if  the  Board  in  a  proper  case  had 
power  to  refer  to  the  Courts  cases  of  this  kind  where  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  their  officers  and  the 
workman.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Price  complains  that  in  cases 
of  this  character  the  Board  is  subject  to  pressure  and 
importunity  from  friends  and  supporters  of  an  injured 
man,  and  the  power  to  refer  such  a  case  to  the  Courts 
would  put  an  end  to  such  undesirable  interference  with 
the  Board’s  decisions. 

All  pension  schemes  bureaucratically  administered 
encounter  similar  difficulties.  'I'he  great  majority  of  cases 
can  be  settled,  under  honest  and  capable  administration, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  and  the  individuals  con¬ 
cerned,  but  it  seems  necessary  that  exceptional  and  diffi¬ 
cult  cases  where  there  is  a  bona  fide  dispute  should  be 
decided  by  judicial  authority,  and  here  the  worker  should 
be  entitled  to  legal  aid. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  possible  to  give  adequate  legal  aid 
to  poor  people  by  so  amending  your  laws  that,  at  all  events 
in  poor  people’s  affairs,  you  do  not  tempt  or  compel  the 
poor  to  enter  upon  useless  litigation.  The  Workmen’s 
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Compensation  Acts  and  the  Rent  Restriction  Acts  both 
deal  with  matters  which  could  be  more  economically 
managed  in  the  bulk  by  administration  and  conciliation 
than  by  litigation. 

No  Treasury  will  ever  find  the  necessary  money  for  all 
the  useless  and  unnecessary  litigation  that  these  Acts  have 
caused  and  are  still  causing,  nor  should  it  be  called  upon 
to  do  so.  What  is  wanted  is  not  legal  aid,  but  a  non-legal 
machine  which  will  do  the  work  more  cheaply,  more 
speedily,  with  less  friction,  and  at  a  smaller  cost.  Such 
a  machine  is  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  of 
Ontario,  and  such  machines  are  the  Conciliation  Courts  in 
Denmark  and  other  countries.  No  discussions  of  methods 
of  “  legal  aid  ”  will  be  of  much  avail  without  a  careful 
consideration  of  how  the  poor  can  be  protected  from  the 
heavy  burden  of  useless  and  unnecessary  litigation. 
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By  W.  L.  Middleton 

The  resignation  of  Marshal  Lyautey  removes  from  the 
scene  of  his  work  one  more  figure  in  the  great  line  of 
Colonial  administrators.  In  thirteen  years  he  has 
conquered,  pacified  and  largely  organised  for  economic  life 
a  country  four-fifths  the  size  of  France.  His  splendid 
energy,  self-sacrificing,  inspired,  ruthless  as  that  of  a 
creative  artist,  has  overcome  a  multitude  of  obstacles  to 
reach  its  aims.  He  would  doubtless  have  preferred  to 
leave  at  a  time  when  nothing  could  put  in  doubt  the  per¬ 
fection  of  his  achievement.  A  proud  spirit  longs  to  finish 
en  beaute.  But  the  troubles  which  have  clouded  his  last 
days  in  the  French  Protectorate  were  not  provoked  by  his 
administration.  The  blame  for  them  must  be  shared  among 
the  authors  of  the  treaties  touching  Morocco,  the  long 
succession  of  governors  of  the  Spanish  zone,  and  Abd-el- 
Krim.  As  a  highly  competent  observer  recently  wrote, 
the  wonder  is  not  that  a  few  border  tribes  revolted  but  that 
the  rest  of  Morocco  stood  firm  and  loyal  to  France.  That 
was  a  triumphant  proof  of  Marshal  Lyautey’s  prestige. 

When  General  Lyautey,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  be¬ 
came  the  first  Resident-General  of  the  Protectorate,  the 
only  part  of  the  country  which  was  occupied  was  a  broad 
hinterland  behind  Casablanca  and  a  tongue  of  land 
stretching  eastwards  to  Fez.  The  old  capital  was  prac¬ 
tically  besieged  on  the  day  after  his  arrival.  North,  south 
and  east  he  had  to  conquer  before  he  could  govern.  He 
had  to  deal  with  an  astonishing  variety  of  contrasting 
races  and  conditions — with  the  restless  tribes  of  the  plains 
south  of  Meknes,  the  great  feudal  lords  of  Marrakech, 
who  remain  like  a  dream  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the 
polished  Mussulman  society  of  Fez  and  Meknes,  and  the 
untamed  Berber  clans  of  the  Middle  Atlas  and  the  north. 

Similar  complex  problems  have  been  faced  in  history 
with  equal  courage  but  rarely  with  equal  imagination.  The 
conqueror  was  endowed  with  apparently  conflicting 
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qualities  which,  in  delicate  equilibrium,  fitted  him  to  be 
at  once  soldier  and  administrator.  Tall,  slim,  he  had  the 
soldierly  dignity  of  a  ruler,  but  his  long,  nervous  hands 
were  the  hands  of  an  artist.  Strong  and  sensitive,  he  was 
firm  in  his  choice  of  great  ends  to  achieve  and  supple  in 
the  use  of  means.  An  almost  tyrannously  exacting  master, 
he  positively  insisted,  nevertheless,  on  initiative  in  his 
subordinates.  A  man  of  action,  he  was  patient  with,  and 
came  to  love,  the  roundabout  Mussulman  palaver.  In 
spite  of  the  power  and  authority  which  showed  in  all  his 
policy,  he  kept  his  mind  so  open  that  persons  who  talked 
with  him  sometimes  left  with  the  impression  that  he  was 
indecisive. 

There  was  something  mystical  in  his  nature  to  which 
must  be  attributed  his  singular  affinity  with  the  Mussul¬ 
man  mind.  The  display  of  affection  with  which  the  Moors 
of  Fez  the  other  day  wished  him  good-bye  was  quite 
genuine.  It  was  not  only  that  he  was  a  lettered  man  in¬ 
terested  in  the  ways  of  thinking  of  those  he  governed.  He 
had  the  eyes  of  a  dreamer.  With  M.  Poincare  he  had 
the  burning  patriotism  of  the  Lorrainer,  but,  like  another 
child  of  Lorraine,  he  heard  Voices  to  which  M.  Poincare 
is  deaf.  For  all  his  fine  friendships  there  was  an  inner 
being  in  him  which  was  solitary.  In  the  frontier  camps, 
after  the  day’s  work  was  done,  his  officers  grew  accustomed 
to  seeing  his  silhouette  and  lighted  cigarette  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  as  he  strolled  about  meditating  on  new  plans.  He 
worked  and  thought  late  after  his  colleagues  were  in  bed. 
On  one  occasion  at  Rabat,  after  a  long  evening’s  con¬ 
versation  with  an  intimate  friend,  he  suddenly  rose  at 
midnight,  ordered  horses  to  be  saddled,  and  rode  about 
the  silent  countryside  for  two  hours. 

Apart  from  all  questions  of  personal  qualities,  the 
sending  of  Lyautey  to  Morocco  was  one  of  those  miracu¬ 
lous  strokes  of  policy  which  give  to  a  soldier  and  a  states¬ 
man  the  opportunity  for  which  every  professional  instinct 
in  him,  every  bit  of  his  experience,  has  been  calling.  In 
1894,  at  the  age  of  forty,  Lyautey  had  been  sent  to  Tonkin 
as  assistant  chief  of  the  general  staff.  There  was  then 
going  on,  under  the  inspiring  direction  of  Gallieni — the 
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Gallieni  who  long  afterwards  sent  soldiers  out  in  taxi¬ 
cabs  from  Paris  to  help  win  the  battle  of  the  Ourcq — the 
remarkable  campaign  of  conquest  and  pacification  which 
ended  by  suppressing  brigandage  and  establishing  order 
on  the  Chinese  frontier.  It  was  this  military  utilitarianism, 
the  employment  of  an  army  not  merely  to  defeat  enemies 
in  the  field  but  to  conciliate,  to  construct  politically,  which 
fired  Lyautey.  “  What  a  pity,”  he  wrote  in  December, 
1894,  “that  I  did  not  come  here  ten  years  sooner.  What 
careers  could  be  founded  and  pursued !  There  is  not  here 
a  single  humble  lieutenant,  commander  of  a  post  or  of  a 
reconnoitring  detachment,  who  does  not  develop  in  six 
months  more  initiative,  will,  endurance,  personality,  than 
an  officer  in  France  in  the  whole  of  his  career.  And  what 
maturity  is  gained,  what  contact  with  realities,  with  the 
practical  and  fruitful !  If  I  do  not  dare  to  hope  to  start 
a  fresh  career  here,  I  can,  far  from  the  Cavalerie,  from 
Paris,  at  least  forget.”  No  more  enthusiastic  record  has 
ever  been  written  of  work  done  in  obscure  corners  of  the 
world,  work  as  fruitful  as  it  was  unrecognised,  than  the 
letters  which  Lyautey  sent  home  to  his  friends  describing, 
almost  as  in  a  diary,  the  small  details  and  great  aims  of  the 
campaign.  At  that  time,  for  Lyautey  and  for  those  who 
thought  with  him,  England  was,  in  colonial  policy,  at 
once  the  admirable  model  and  the  feared  competitor.  One 
of  his  correspondents  wrote  back  to  him  in  1896  :  “  If  you 
and  I  were  English,  I  know  what  I  should  wish  for  you, 
and  for  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  Tonkin  should  be 
a  colony  managed  in  the  English  fashion.  I  should  wish 
you  to  be  the  thinking  and  acting  soul  of  it.”  The  writer, 
little  knowing  how  prophetic  his  words  were,  saw  Lyautey 
as  one  fitted  by  nature  to  become  “  the  Man  of  a  young 
colony,  the  creator  of  a  new  country.”  Lyautey  had  had 
previous  colonial  experience,  African  experience.  He 
had  been  in  Algeria  from  1880  to  1887  as  a  young  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  he  was  to  return  in  1903  for  a  series  of  cam¬ 
paigns  on  the  Sahara  border  and  in  Eastern  Morocco. 
In  1908  he  was  even  sent  on  a  military  mission  of  inquiry 
to  Casablanca.  But  it  was  the  Tonkin  period  and  the  im¬ 
mediately  succeeding  experience  in  Madagascar,  whither 
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he  followed  Gallieni  in  1897,  which  fixed  his  ideal. 
He  was  athirst  for  colonial  action,  not  merely  for  its  own 
sake  but  because  he  thought  that  F  ranee,  “  swaying 
between  the  Utopianisms  of  one  party  and  the  snobisms 
of  the  other,”  had  unconsciously  need  of  “  a  team  of  men 
of  action  ”  as  a  stimulus  to  national  endeavour. 

His  appointment  as  Resident-General  of  Morocco  was, 
therefore,  very  far  from  resembling  a  routine  promotion  : 
it  was  the  satisfaction  of  a  supreme  ambition.  His  success 
must  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  his  deliberately 
chosen  aims  were  achieved,  and  also  by  the  difficulties 
encountered.  The  thirteen  years  of  his  rule  were  years  of 
war  as  well  as  of  peaceful  construction.  In  public  works 
alone  the  progress  has  been  remarkable.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  2,000  miles  of  motor  roads,  the  building  of  300 
miles  of  railways  of  normal  gauge  and  1,000  miles  of  mili¬ 
tary  railways,  the  making  of  a  port  for  ocean-going  ships 
at  Casablanca,  the  creation  of  the  port  of  Kenitra :  these 
may  serve  as  examples  of  what  has  been  done.  The 
population  of  Casablanca  grew  from  4,000  in  1907  to 
110,000  in  1917.  The  total  value  of  foreign  trade  in  1907 
was  70,000,000  francs;  in  1923  it  was  more  than 
1,000,000,000  francs.  But  these  material  facts,  important 
as  they  are,  do  not  give  a  true  measure  of  the  work  of  the 
Protectorate  Government.  Before  Morocco  could  begin  to 
take  full  advantage  of  her  agricultural  and  commercial 
resources  the  native  social  and  political  life  had  to  be 
re-established.  It  is  this  restoration  which  has  been  the 
real  work  of  Marshal  Lyautey.  He  has  not  thrust  French 
institutions  or  ideas  on  the  people  or  mercilessly  pulled 
down  the  old  to  make  way  for  the  new.  Rabat,  Meknes, 
and  Marrakech,  where  the  European  towns  are  being  built 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  old  native  cities,  are  fitting 
emblems  of  the  “  policy  of  association  ”  which  applies  to 
the  whole  regime.  The  main  organs  of  government  are 
French,  but  those  which  deal  with  the  deep-rooted  customs 
of  religion  and  traditional  law  are  staffed  by  natives,  and 
all  that  the  French  officials  do  is  to  supervise.  Charac¬ 
teristically,  the  Resident-General  has  surrounded  the 
Sultan,  as  representing  what  Bagehot  called  the  theatrical 
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element  in  the  Constitution,  with  a  pomp  of  ceremonial 
recalling  the  magnificence  of  the  best  days  of  the  Cherifian 
Empire.  The  whole  Moorish  hierarchy  not  only  remains 
intact,  but  has  been  treated  with  the  most  solemn  respect. 
The  rule  that  the  sanctity  of  mosques  shall  not  be  violated 
by  unbelievers  has  been  rigidly  enforced.  Marshal  Lyautey 
was  once  himself  invited  by  a  Mussulman  dignitary  to  set 
foot  within  one  of  these  holy  places  of  Islam,  but  refused. 
“  You  do  this  honour  to  me,”  he  said,  “  but  someone  who 
comes  after  me  to  whom  you  might  not  wish  to  offer  it 
might  take  my  action  as  a  precedent.” 

So  completely  did  the  regime  of  the  Protectorate  rest 
on  the  acceptance  and  confidence  of  the  governed  that  a 
visitor  to  the  country  might  travel  for  scores  of  miles 
without  seeing  a  sign  of  armed  authority.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  first  essential  of  the  method  of  pacification  that  no  tract 
of  unoccupied  country  should  be  brought  effectively  within 
the  Protectorate  until  everything  was  prepared  to  ensure 
its  orderliness.  Every  military  post  in  the  lines  which 
constituted  the  boundaries  of  the  Protectorate  at  any  given 
moment  was  at  once  a  fort,  a  market,  and  the  home  of  a 
political  officer  who  kept  himself  in  touch  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  tribes.  Ethnography  was  as  much  considered  as 
geography,  and  in  normal  cases  an  advance  of  the  line 
enclosed  some  new  political  unit  assured  in  advance  of 
conditions  in  which  it  could  pursue  its  natural  way  of  life 
in  peace.  Where  such  methods  failed  force  was  used. 
The  line  itself  was  a  decisive  barrier,  a  protection  for  the 
subdued  tribes  against  the  unsubdued.  The  army  was,  in 
short,  a  military  force  equipped  with  means  for  installing 
a  political  organisation  in  the  region  it  proceeded  to  occupy. 
It  was,  in  Marshal  Lyautey’s  phrase,  une  organisation  en 
marc  he. 

The  home  Government,  never  very  enthusiastically  in¬ 
terested  in  colonial  affairs,  was  mainly  concerned  to  hold 
the  purse-strings,  and  Marshal  Lyautey  took  good  care 
that  beyond  the  military  expenditure  Morocco  should  cost 
very  little.  When,  after  five  months  of  the  Protectorate, 
he  went  to  France  to  explain  his  method  of  slow  and  more 
or  less  pacific  conquest  there  were  many  who  doubted  and 
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some  who  even  laughed.  His  success  gave  him  so  inde¬ 
pendent  a  position  that  he  able,  far  more  easily  than 
an  ordinary  Governor-General,  to  make  his  own  plans  and 
carry  them  out.  In  Morocco  he  was  the  master.  He 
recruited  his  civil  service,  not  from  the  ordinary  reservoir 
of  French  officialdom,  but  rather  in  the  manner  of  the 
British  Indian  Civil  Service,  for  which  he  had  an  ungrudg¬ 
ing  admiration.  His  young  men  were  chosen  from  what 
might  be  called  the  governing  class,  men  of  a  good  general 
education.  For  the  same  reason  he  was  not  called  upon, 
at  any  rate  until  quite  recently,  to  co-ordinate  his  policy 
with  that  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  In  this  position  of 
individual  responsibility  he  exacted  from  his  assistants 
the  same  self-sacrifice,  the  same  subordination  to  the  great 
ends  of  his  policy,  which  he  gave  himself.  He  took  all 
the  risks  of  leaving  the  Grand  Kaids  of  the  south  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  ancient  feudal  powers,  though  they  might  and 
did  abuse  them.  They  have  at  any  rate  ensured  tranquil¬ 
lity,  if  not  progress,  in  that  region.  He  personally  directed 
that  strange  mixture  of  war  and  negotiation  which  has 
marked  the  operations  on  the  edge  of  the  Middle  Atlas 
and  on  the  northern  frontier,  where  the  curious  code  of  the 
Berber  tribes  is  consistent  with  their  being  enemies  one 
day  and  friends  the  next.  On  the  fringes  this  picturesque 
kind  of  bargaining  is  not  yet  quite  finished,  but  over  the 
great  expanse  of  Morocco  the  main  business  is  done.  The 
Moroccan  system  is  set  up  firmly. 

In  spite  of  the  shock  of  the  Rifi  invasion  the  system 
tlius  created  has  held  together.  As  for  the  events  of  this 
year,  nobody,  assuredly,  can  regret  them  as  much  as  the 
late  Resident-General.  His  method  had  only  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  war  in  it.  When  it  was  known  that  he  was  to 
visit  the  Colonial  Exhibition  at  Marseilles  in  1922  and  the 
Reception  Committee  was  discussing  the  form  of  welcome 
which  should  be  given  him,  a  general  of  another  school 
said  :  “  If  you  want  to  give  him  something  he  is  not  used 
to,  fire  cannon.”  Lyautey  disliked  both  the  carnage  and 
the  waste  of  war.  The  total  cost  of  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  Morocco  from  1907  to  1923  was  4,(X)0,ooo,ooo 
francs,  of  which  2,^00,000,000  francs  would  in  any  case 
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have  been  paid  as  garrison  expenses  wherever  the  troops 
had  been.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  short  of 
the  net  expenditure  of  1,500,000,000  francs  the  cost  of  a 
single  season’s  war  in  1925  will  turn  out  to  be. 

Marshal  Lyautey’s  policy  for  the  northern  frontier  for 
many  years  had  been  to  leave  unoccupied  a  wide  margin 
to  the  south  of  the  Spanish  zone.  Even  the  important 
town  of  Wezzan,  near  the  present  French  front,  was  not 
occupied  until  1920.  Last  year,  in  anticipation  of  the 
Rifi  menace,  the  Resident-General  ordered  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  line  of  posts  north  of  the  Wergha  which  would 
carry  the  front  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  point  of  Fez.  Whether  this  measure  was  purely 
defensive  or  not.  General  de  Chambrun’s  report  on  last 
year’s  operations  shows  that  it  was  known  that  Abd-el- 
Krim  would  resent  it.  It  was  calculated,  however,  that 
the  line  of  posts  would  hold  an  attack  if  one  were  made. 
The  suddenness  of  the  attack  of  last  spring  and  the  extent 
of  the  revolt  among  the  border  tribes  which  accompanied 
it  disappointed  that  expectation.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  pacification  of  Morocco  a  post  was  taken  by 
assault  and  a  column  carrying  supplies  to  another  post 
was  unable  to  reach  its  destination.  Such  incidents  con¬ 
tributed  to  spread  the  rebellion,  the  posts  on  the  Wergha 
became  islands  in  a  sea  of  revolt,  and  in  face  of  the 
impossibility  of  sustaining  them  all  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  the  line. 

There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  military  staff  of  the 
Resident-General,  admirable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
regular  campaigns  of  pacification,  was  incapable  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  a  war  on  the  scale  of  that 
which  is  now  going  on.  But  Morocco  had  become  so  used 
to  looking  after  itself,  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs, 
that  the  staff  was  jealous  of  interference.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  finally  took  the  strong  action  of  sending  out  Marshal 
Retain  and  insisting  that  he  should  have  undisputed 
control  of  the  operations.  This  meant  that  the  Resident- 
General  was  deprived  in  effect  of  the  military  functions 
conferred  on  him  by  the  decree  of  1912,  and  his  resigna¬ 
tion  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  As  for  the 
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question  of  responsibilities  Marshal  Lyautey  is  sheltered 
from  all  criticism  in  respect  of  the  general  mismanagement 
of  the  question  of  the  Rif.  He  was  not  responsible  for  the 
colossal  stupidity  which  resulted  in  the  arming  of  Abd-el- 
Krim’s  forces  as  no  Moroccan  tribes  have  ever  been 
armed  before.  Although  he  probably  received  private 
communications  from  the  Rifi  leader  he  could  not 
negotiate  with  any  respect  for  the  treaties  or  for  Spain, 
riie  only  possible  ground  on  which  he  could  be  criticised 
is  that  of  the  preparation  which  he  made  to  meet  the 
invasion.  There  is  evidence  that  he  foresaw  the  main 
danger  and  probably  to  its  full  extent.  He  asked  for 
reinforcements  for  February  and  got  them,  but  the  further 
reinforcements  which  he  wanted  for  April  were  not  sent  in 
time  owing  to  the  Cabinet  crisis  in  France.  In  any  case, 
the  events  on  the  northern  frontier,  the  result  of  inter¬ 
national  complications,  did  not  seriously  damage  the 
main  edifice  of  the  Protectorate  which  his  genius  had  so 
patiently  erected. 

His  passing  is  the  end  of  an  epoch  for  Morocco.  The 
country  will  never  again  have  a  French  governor  of  his 
school.  The  making  of  the  Protectorate  was  so  much  his 
personal  work  that  his  position  approached  that  of  a 
grand  seigneur  in  his  domaine.  Governors  of  Algeria 
changed,  but  he  remained.  Governments  in  France  came 
and  went,  but  left  him  very  much  alone,  sometimes  from 
the  old  indifference  to  colonial  enterprise  and  sometimes 
from  confidence.  He  gave  Morocco  an  aristocratic  look. 
There  was  something  in  the  care  with  which  he  preserved 
the  ancient  beauties  of  architecture,  in  the  grace  with 
which  he  brought  the  French  spirit  into  relation  with  the 
Mussulman,  which  made  the  Protectorate  like  a  work  of 
art  lovingly  designed.  The  France  he  brought  to  Morocco 
was  a  France  independent  of  the  particular  regime  by 
which  it  is  governed.  His  patriotism,  like  that  of  many 
other  fine  spirits,  distinguished  France,  the  fairie,  from 
the  republics  and  monarchies  which  succeeded  each  other 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  gesture  with  which,  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  he  refused  to  withdraw 
all  troops  and  European  residents  to  the  coast  as  the 
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Government  in  its  alarm  ordered  him  to  do,  there  was 
something  of  this  imperious  patriotism.  “  I  will  hold 
Morocco  for  France,”  he  telegraphed  in  reply,  and  made 
good  his  word. 

For  Marshal  Lyautey  is  substituted  M.  Steeg.  The 
Person  makes  way  for  the  representative  of  the  French 
Parliament.  It  will  be  a  difficult  transition.  M.  Steeg, 
who  has  been  Governor-General  of  Algeria,  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  dealing  with  Mussulman  problems  and  still 
more  successful  in  the  work  of  economic  development. 
Marshal  Lyautey  leaves  Morocco  at  a  stage  at  which 
economic  exploitation  becomes  the  great  task.  There  will 
be  changes.  Although  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  North 
African  Protectorates  with  Algeria  seems  to  be  out  of  the 
question,  it  is  likely  that  the  economic  and  commercial 
relations  between  them  will  be  made  more  intimate.  The 
flow  of  French  capital,  French  colonists,  and  French 
farming,  which  will  in  the  end  give  the  country  its  full 
development,  will  be  stimulated.  It  will  be  the  business 
of  the  French  Government  to  profit  by  the  political  results 
won  by  the  prestige  of  Marshal  Lyautey,  without  having 
a  personal  prestige  of  the  same  kind  to  put  in  place  of  it. 


RELIGION  BY  RADIO  IN  AMERICA 
By  Edwin  W.  Hullinger 

The  romance  of  radio  and  the  story  of  its  effect  on  the 
social  institutions  of  our  day  still  belong  largely  to  the 
future.  It  is  too  short  a  time  since  this  new  creation — 
itself  almost  a  social  institution  as  well  as  a  mechanical 
device — became,  overnight,  such  a  large  factor  in 
America’s  national  life.  That  it  is  having  an  effect,  how¬ 
ever,  and  that  its  invention  was  an  event  in  the  evolution 
of  social  movements  and  public  opinion  comparable  in 
many  ways  to  the  injection  of  the  force  of  electricity  into 
the  world  of  mechanics,  has  been  demonstrated.  Radio 
has  already  shown  its  potency  in  so  many  realms  of  human 
endeavour.  In  the  New  World  it  is  already  a  recognised 
factor  in  national  politics,  music,  and  public  education. 
And  all  this  in  the  short  space  of  three  years  ! 

One  of  the  most  impelling  phases  of  this  story  of  the 
shaping  of  social  destiny  through  this  great  voice  in  the 
air  is  that  of  its  influence  on  religion,  man’s  oldest,  most 
deep-seated  institution.  That  radio  could  have  an  effect 
on  religion  was  obvious.  Its  possibilities  as  an  instrument 
toward  this  end  were  realised  very  soon  by  leaders  in  the 
Protestant  wing  of  Christianity  in  America.  Yet  radio 
also  held  a  challenge  to  the  church.  And  on  this  latter 
account  there  were  clericals  who  looked  upon  the  situation 
thus  raised  with  apprehension.  In  the  radio  these  latter 
feared  an  actual  danger  to  the  church,  the  institution 
which,  through  the  ages,  has  been  the  material  expression 
of  the  force  of  religion  in  society.  If  the  congregations  of 
the  future  could  get  a  sermon,  music,  in  fact,  all  the 
audible  parts  of  the  whole  religious  service,  simply  by 
turning  a  button  in  their  own  homes,  would  they  make  the 
physical  exertion  of  going  to  church?  That  small  oval, 
perched  on  a  pulpit  like  a  darkened  reading  lamp,  which 
brought  hundreds  of  thousands  of  listeners  into  the  range 
of  the  speaker’s  voice,  might  also,  these  people  feared. 
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reduce  church  ritual  to  a  mere  talking  into  an  instrument 
in  a  church  full  of  empty  pews,  and  perhaps  later  still  only 
to  talking  into  a  radio  disc  among  the  upholsterings  of 
some  broadcasting  studio!  Furthermore,  what  effect 
would  it  not  have  on  the  small  rural  church,  if  all  the 
facilities  of  the  powerful  metropolitan  church  were  thus 
placed  at  the  easy  disposal  of  the  people  in  the  small  out¬ 
lying  parish?  From  the  clerical  point  of  view  it  was  a 
prospect  to  give  pause. 

The  more  progressive  elements  in  New  York’s  Protes¬ 
tant  churches  prevailed,  however,  and  in  1923  the  decision 
was  made  to  incorporate  radio  into  the  programme  of 
action.  Radio  has  been  used  for  more  than  a  year  in  con¬ 
nection  with  religious  services  throughout  the  country,  of 
course.  But  it  is  in  New  York  and  vicinity  that  the  out¬ 
standing  experiment  has  been  conducted.  Here  two 
distinct  methods  have  been  employed — one,  that  of  broad¬ 
casting  sermons  directly  from  churches  during  the  regular 
Sunday  morning  service;  the  other,  broadcasting  only 
special  auxiliary  religious  services,  held  specially  in  a 
broadcasting  studio,  or  in  a  Y.M.C.A.  in  the  afternoon, 
so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  Sunday  morning  services. 
This  distinction  is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  for  it  figures  in 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  radio  even  among 
those  who  favour  the  practice  of  broadcasting.  But  despite 
the  difference  in  technique,  both  methods  represent  a  posi¬ 
tive  effort  to  make  use  of  radio  as  an  instrument  to  further 
religion. 

For  nearly  two  years  radio  broadcasting  has  been  a 
regular  feature  of  religious  activities  in  New  York.  It 
has  become  an  established  part  of  the  radio  programme  on 
Sundays.  It  is  possible,  then,  to  do  a  measure  of  stock¬ 
taking  of  the  consequences. 

In  his  enquiry  the  writer  visited  both  of  the  largest 
stations  in  New  York  which  handle  religious  broadcasting, 
talked  with  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  Federation  of 
Churches,  interviewed  ministers  who  have  spoken  over  the 
radio  or  had  had  their  services  broadcast,  and  sounded 
representatives  of  the  great  Catholic  wing  of  Christianity 
(which,  by  the  way,  does  not  consider  itself  immediately 
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affected  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  church  discipline  obliges 
actual  physical  attendance  at  Mass). 

Xwo  questions  were  asked  :  How  has  the  radio  affected 
interest  in  religion,  and  how  has  it  reacted  on  church 
attendance  } 

The  response  to  the  first  was  universally  affirmative  : 
that  (in  the  words  of  most  of  the  persons  approached)  radio 
has  “  sold  ”  religion  to  the  community  on  a  much  broader 
scale.  (Several  decades  ago  clergymen  were  a  race  apart, 
a  group  who  spoke  an  idiom  of  their  own,  heard  only  in 
the  half-light  of  churches.  To-day  they  speak,  without 
self-consciousness,  of  “  selling  ”  religion  !  I  quote  the 
expression.  It  did  not  originate  with  me.) 

The  radio  has  “  sold  ”  religion  by  bringing  it  to 
luindreds  of  thousands  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
reached.  Upon  this  all  the  clergymen  agreed.  It  has 
forced  religion  upon  the  attention  of  many  who  never  go 
to  church — both  those  who  could  not  and  those  who  would 
not.  In  the  latter  case  it  has  been  largely  a  question  of 
the  course  of  least  resistance.  There  was  nothing  else  on 
the  radio  programmes  at  the  time.  The  broadcasting 
stations  have  co-operated  with  the  churches  to  avoid  any 
competitive  feature  at  the  time.  “  Fans”  who  tuned  up 
on  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon  had  to  hear  religion,  if 
they  got  anything ! 

“  The  radio  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  beneficial  factor  in 
religious  life,”  said  the  Rev.  William  B.  Millar,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Churches.  As  the  central 
organisation  of  Protestant  Christian  churches  in  New 
York,  the  Federation  has  had  charge  of  broadcasting 
religious  services  from  station  WEAF  since  the  feature 
was  introduced  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  “There  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  interest  in  religion  recently.  True, 
there  have  been  contributory  causes,  such  as  the  modernist- 
fundamentalist  controversy.  But  radio  undoubtedly  had  a 
large  share. 

“  We  receive  letters  by  the  hundred  showing  how  wide¬ 
spread  is  the  interest  in  our  religious  broadcasting. 

“  The  function  of  radio,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  supplement 
the  churches,  to  touch  an  element  in  society  which  they 
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cannot  reach.  It  has  possibilities  within  the  church,  of 
course ;  our  radio  ‘  normal  school  ’  for  Sunday  school 
teachers  illustrates  the  point.  But  its  chief  value  now,  I 
believe,  is  to  bring  religion  to  people  who  either  cannot 
or  will  not  attend  church.” 

He  reached  into  his  desk. 

“  Here  are  dozens  of  letters  from  people  whose  religious 
life  has  been  brightened  by  the  radio.  The  most  appealing 
is  the  story  of  the  ‘shut-ins,’  that  large  body  of  invalids 
and  aged  people  who  cannot  go  to  church.  The  radio  has 
brought  comfort  to  the  sick  bed,  the  invalid’s  chair,  and 
the  dreary  retreat  of  the  infirm.  Here  is  one  letter  from  a 
man  who  had  been  paralysed  for  five  years.  He  is  just 
recovering  the  use  of  his  left  arm.  He  encloses  five  dollars 
to  help  defray  expenses  of  our  work.  We  have  many 
letters  from  invalids.  All  this,  of  course,  is  primarily 
humanitarian. 

“  But  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  radio  is  helping  to 
spread  religion.”  He  showed  me  letters  telling  of  people 
who  had  been  “  brought  to  God  ”  by  the  radio.  I  asked 
if  he  knew  of  any  conversions  by  radio. 

“  Yes,  I  know  of  one,  a  man  in  Brooklyn.  He  ‘  listened- 
in  ’  one  afternoon.  We  happened  to  sing  his  favourite 
hymn.  He  was  converted  on  the  spot.  The  psychology 
of  such  occurrences  is  interesting.  It  is  a  matter  of  emo¬ 
tional  shock.  That  song,  over  the  radio,  brought  back  a 
flood  of  strong  emotional  associations,  the  impact  of  which 
aroused  him  and  changed  his  life.  I  know  of  a  number  of 
instances  where  the  radio  has  revived  an  interest  in  religion 
which  had  slumbered  for  years. 

“  The  letters  commenting  on  our  services  brought  out 
another  interesting  trend  in  the  popular  attitude  toward 
religion.  They  showed  a  marked  swing  away  from  con¬ 
troversial  themes  and  back  toward  the  gospel.  People 
are  wearying  of  debates  over  theological  issues.  Our 
speakers  are  instructed  to  avoid  these  fields.” 

I  enquired  what  he  meant  by  “  the  gospel.”  He  replied, 
“  The  teachings  of  Christ.” 

The  question  arose  of  the  “satisfactoriness”  of  radio 
sermonising  from  the  personal  viewpoint  of  the  preacher. 
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“  It  affects  different  men  differently,”  he  explained.  “  I 
have  seen  eminent  speakers,  men  accustomed  to  large 
metropolitan  audiences,  grow  confused  at  the  sight  of  the 
broadcasting  disc.  I  recall  one  distinguished  preacher 
who  had  all  he  could  do  to  complete  his  sermon,  even 
though  he  read  it.  He  said  the  nervous  strain  was  worse 
than  a  year  of  ordinary  sermons.  Some  become  panicky 
when  they  see  the  oval,  and  know  they  must  keep  going 
in  front  of  it.  All,  however,  complain  of  the  absence  of 
the  stimulating  effects  of  a  visible  audience.  There  is 
nothing  to  inspire  you  in  a  radio  studio. 

“It  obliges  a  speaker  to  be  pithy,  however.  Our  first 
instruction  to  our  sermonisers  is  to  be  pointed.” 

For  this  reason,  E.  H.  Felix,  of  station  WEAF, 
believes  that  the  radio  spells  the  death-knell  of  long- 
winded  sermons,  that — to  revert  to  the  ecclesiastical 
phrase  ! — it  will  improve  religion  as  a  “  sales  product.” 

“Judging  from  results  thus  far,”  he  said,  “the  radio 
will  oblige  preachers  to  speed  up  their  sermons.  Unless 
a  speaker  can  get  right  into  his  subject,  and  keep  it  inter¬ 
esting,  he  cannot  expect  to  hold  a  radio  audience.  The 
tenure  over  these  invisible  hearers  is  so  fragile  compared 
with  that  held  on  listeners  in  a  church,  where  the  dis¬ 
gruntled  hearer  has  to  face  the  moral  disapproval  of  an 
entire  congregation  and  possibly  his  own  conscience  if  he 
leaves  before  the  end.  At  the  radio  set  he  has  only  to  turn 
a  button  and  he  is  free.  Once  gone,  he  seldom  returns. 
Long  sermons  are  taboo  over  the  radio.  As  preachers 
realise  this — if  broadcasting  from  pulpits  becomes 
universal — they  will  improve  the  quality  of  their  effort. 
It  has  speeded  up  the  sermons  in  our  studio  during  the 
last  year.” 

A  radio  studio  “  church  service  ”  in  itself  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  sight  to  the  uninitiated.  Every  Sunday  afternoon 
the  choir  of  the  Federation  of  Churches  comes  to  the 
broadcasting  rooms  of  station  WEAF.  The  outer  com¬ 
partment  might  be  the  reception  room  of  a  club — oil  paint¬ 
ings  on  the  wall,  several  bronze  statuettes,  upholstered 
chairs  and  sofas,  a  writing-table,  all  in  the  glow  of  subdued 
indirect  light-bowls  against  the  ceiling.  The  only  hint  of 
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the  purpose  of  the  room  is  a  large  perforated  area  at  one 
corner,  from  which  may  issue  voices  or  music.  This  is 
connected  with  the  broadcasting  studios.  The  studios 
themselves  adjoin — cosy,  quiet,  like  a  small  music-room 
in  a  well -equipped  private  home.  You  have  a  peculiar 
mixture  of  sensations  as  you  enter.  You  have  a  feeling 
of  the  intimacy  of  it  all,  yet  you  cannot  escape  that  con¬ 
sciousness  of  man’s  mastery  over  the  elements  which  it 
involves.  You  feel  what  a  superman  he  is  to  command 
this  audience  of  from  half  a  million  to  two  million  people. 

The  first  hour  is  devoted  to  familiar  hymns.  Then  the 
preacher  begins.  He  may  stand  facing  a  disc  on  a 
pedestal  level  with  his  mouth,  or  he  may  sit  at  the  library 
table  and  talk  into  an  apparatus  which,  at  first  glance, 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  small  library  reading  lamp. 

Broadcasting  from  a  church  has  much  less  of  the  un¬ 
usual.  I  inspected  the  pulpit  at  the  West  End  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  one  of  the  two  largest  churches  which 
broadcast  regular  Sunday  morning  services  through 
station  WJZ.  A  small  pedestal,  with  the  disc,  is  placed 
immediately  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  A  casual  visitor  would 
scarcely  notice  it. 

Station  WJZ  broadcasts  Sunday  morning  services  regu¬ 
larly  from  three  large  New  York  churches — St.  Thomas’s 
(Episcopal)  on  Fifth  Avenue,  the  West  End  Presbyterian 
(105th  and  Amsterdam  Avenues),  and  the  Grace  Methodist 
Episcopal. 

“  Religious  broadcasting  has  become  an  established 
feature  of  our  station,”  S.  H.  Hawkins,  of  WJZ,  said. 
“  We  do  not  intend  to  give  it  up.” 

What,  however,  has  been  the  effect  of  all  this  on 
attendance  in  the  churches  ?  The  facts  for  the  past  year 
indicate  that : 

In  New  York  radio  broadcasting  has  had  no  appreciable 
reaction  on  church  attendance.  So  far  as  the  churches  in 
this  city  are  concerned — both  those  which  broadcast  their 
services  and  those  which  do  not — the  fears  of  those  who 
anticipated  a  gradual  emptying  of  pews  have  not 
materialised. 

Reports  from  the  staffs  of  the  two  large  metropolitan 
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churches  in  which  station  WJZ  has  placed  a  radio  dial, 
as  well  as  scattering  reports  from  the  others,  fail  to  reveal 
either  a  marked  diminution  or  increase  in  attendance.  If 
a  few  of  the  more  indolent  parishioners  remained  at  home 
in  their  armchairs  on  Sunday  mornings  their  places  were 
taken  by  others  who  became  interested  in  the  preacher 
through  the  radio.  In  New  York  City  the  radio  has 
worked  both  ways,  and  the  pull  in  each  direction  has  been 
about  equal. 

In  the  churches  in  the  outlying  districts,  however,  there 
are  traces  of  a  decided  reaction.  Here  there  is  evidence 
to  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  a 
dwindling  of  congregations.  In  absence  of  any  other 
outstanding  cause  during  the  past  twelve  months,  this  has 
been  laid,  by  some,  to  the  radio. 

Rev.  Wilbur  Caswell,  associate  to  the  rector  of  St. 
Thomas’s,  said  he  had  heard  of  protests  from  rural  clergy¬ 
men  that  radio  was  stealing  some  of  their  hearers;  that 
their  congregation  were  more  inclined  to  remain  at  home 
and  listen  to  one  of  the  leading  pulpit  orators  in  New  York 
than  make  the  physical  exertion  of  going  to  church 
in  their  own  district,  where  at  best  they  could  hear  a 
service  of  inferior  quality  compared  with  that  of  the  big 
metropolitan  cathedral. 

One  country  church  met  this  dilemma  in  a  unique 
manner,  according  to  Rev.  Caswell.  A  little  chapel  in 
Maryland  actually  set  up  a  radio  horn  in  its  pulpit  one 
Sunday  morning,  got  in  tune  with  the  Cathedral  (Epis¬ 
copal)  in  Washington,  and  the  congregation  sat  in  silence 
while  the  services  of  the  great  church  came  to  them 
through  the  instrument.  When  the  preacher  in  Washing¬ 
ton  announced  a  hymn  the  congregation  got  out  its  hymn 
books  and  sang  too. 

The  incident  suggests  the  question,  is  this  a  forecast 
of  the  rural  church  of  to-morrow  Will  the  devotional 
feature  of  religious  activities  be  thus  centralised  in  a  large 
metropolitan  centre,  with  the  country  parishes  becoming 
reduced  to  provinces  of  “  ministration,”  presided  over  by 
pastors  whose  sole  duty  will  be  that  of  making  pastoral 
calls  and  officiating  at  marriages  ? 

VOL.  CXVIII.  N.S.  A  A 
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It  also  raises  the  possibility  of  an  immense  concentra¬ 
tion  of  control  in  the  hands  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
leaders  over  currents  of  thought  in  the  church  body.  As 
one  religious  writer  humorously  remarked,  “If  this  scheme 
is  adopted  then  the  bishops  need  no  longer  lie  awake  at 
nights  over  the  possible  heresies  of  ‘  individualistic  ’ 
pastors  in  remote  precincts.  They  can  simply  hook  up 
the  radio  attachment  and  step  into  their  pulpits  on  Sun¬ 
days,  serene  in  the  knowledge  that  all  their  domain  will 
be  receiving  the  ‘  truth  ’  in  the  most  approved  high-church 
form !  ” 

To  what  exact  extent  radio  has  already  reacted  upon 
the  country  churches  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  measure 
at  this  early  stage.  But  it  is  possible  to  say  that  if  the 
present  drift  continues  the  smaller  chapels  are  likely  to 
be  confronted  with  a  situa/tion  which  will,  cause  them 
embarrassment.  Either  they  must  devise  some  method 
of  effectively  competing  with  the  metropolitan  institutions 
or  they  may  have  to  yield  to  them  in  this  one  department 
of  religious  activities. 

On  the  question  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  radio  on  church 
attendance  in  the  cities  Rev.  Caswell  was  reluctant  to 
venture  judgment.  At  St.  Thomas’s,  he  reported,  it  had 
worked  both  ways. 

“  Cases  have  come  to  our  attention  where  people  have 
been  drawn  to  the  church  by  the  radio.  Visitors  have  told 
us  they  heard  Dr.  Spires  in  their  sets,  liked  him  so  much 
that  they  wished  to  see  what  he  looked  like  in  the  flesh. 

“  I  do  not  believe  the  radio  can  ever  displace  church 
services,  for  those  who  love  the  church.  The  majority 
in  our  parish  are  loyal,  and  could  not  be  satisfied  by  radio 
alone.” 

I  objected  that  while  that  undoubtedly  would  apply  to 
the  older  members  of  the  congregation,  would  it  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  younger?  Was  it  not  true  that  the 
practice  of  going  to  church  from  sense  of  loyalty  was 
growing  out  of  date? 

He  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  I  would  compare  the  radio  to  the  automobile,”  he 
concluded.  “  The  automobile,  by  making  transport  easier, 
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has  brought  many  to  church.  It  has  also  offered  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  a  great  many  others  to  stay  away !  ” 

As  a  sect  the  Jews  have  not  taken  up  broadcasting  on 
any  regular  basis.  Individual  rabbis  have,  however, 
spoken  on  religious  subjects  several  times  from  the  studios 
of  station  WJZ. 

The  Easter  service  was  broadcast  from  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral.  Station  WJZ  always  picks  up  the  Christmas 
chime  service.  One  priest  ventured  the  opinion  that  the 
Catholic  Church  might  be  able  to  use  the  radio  to  broadcast 
services  of  an  educational  nature,  services  primarily  de¬ 
signed  for  non-Catholics.  But  he  did  not  see  how  the 
radio  could  be  of  value  to  the  church  in  its  regular  Mass. 

“  The  Catholic  Church  requires  of  its  parishioners  actual 
physical  attendance  at  Mass  every  Sunday,  and  at  Masses 
on  five  or  six  feast  days  during  the  year,”  he  explained. 
“  Attendance  over  the  radio  would  not  answer.” 

He  was  careful  to  add  that  the  Catholic  Church  does 
not  oppose  the  radio,  which  it  regards  as  a  wonderful 
scientific  achievement. 


TURKEY  IN  REVOLUTION 

By  Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney 

Not  since  Japan  threw  off  the  shackles  of  her  Oriental 
feudalism  and  set  out  resolutely  upon  the  path  which  has 
made  her  one  of  the  Great  Powers  has  there  been  any 
parallel  to  that  revolution  in  Turkey  which  began  with  the 
“  Kemalist  movement  ”  against  the  Sublime  Porte  and 
which,  so  far  from  having  spent  itself,  is  perhaps  manifest¬ 
ing  itself  to-day  with  even  greater  vigour  than  ever.  The 
Young  Turks  had,  of  course,  done  valuable  pioneer  work 
and  the  powerful  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  would, 
no  doubt,  have  brought  about  a  great  evolution  in  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  country  if  their  work  had  not 
been  arrested  by  the  series  of  wars  in  which  Turkey  found 
herself  so  quickly  involved.  But  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  if  to-day  Turkey  is  still  in  revolution,  a  Turkey  in 
the  hands  of  the  C.U.P.  would  have  been  undergoing  a 
stage  of  evolution  and  that  the  sharp  distinction  implied 
in  these  two  words  is  overwhelmingly  due  to  the  effective 
leadership  of  the  State  having  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  President,  Ghazi  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha. 

Writing  not  long  ago  about  the  personality  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  an  ardent  admirer  and  deputy  described  the  Ghazi  as 
being  “  the  living  incarnation  of  the  Turkish  nation.  He 
is  the  conscious  and  thoughtful  interpreter  of  the  profound 
forces  of  the  people,  of  its  aspirations,  of  its  most  intimate 
desires.  This  it  is  which  explains  that  a  nation  of  fourteen 
millions  advances  with  him  like  one  man.  In  war  as  in 
peace  he  marches  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  which  follows 
him  step  by  step  in  the  path  of  the  national  objectives  with 
an  ensemble,  a  harmony,  an  order  that  surprise  the  universe. 
Taking  his  inspiration  from  the  masses  that  he  draws  after 
him,  he  expresses  one  by  one  so  well  the  wishes  of  the 
people  that  this  same  people  applauds  him  as  though  it 
were  applauding  its  own  words,  and  thus  he  advances  in 
the  midst  of  the  applause  and  emotions  of  the  masses 
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towards  the  realisation  of  these  wishes  and  dreams.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  time  of  war  as  also  in  time  of  peace  those 
events  have  proved  possible  of  accomplishment  which 
ordinary  minds  and  intelligences  swayed  by  routine  con¬ 
sidered  as  follies,  events  which  the  reason  and  logic  of  the 
vulgar  mind  are  incapable  of  grasping  and  penetrating.’' 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  possible  for  an  outsider  to  subscribe  to 
every  word  of  this  panegyric  and  to  all  the  subsequent 
statements  in  this  same  article,  but  the  general  tenor  can 
hardly  be  controverted,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  great  debt  which  Turkey  owes  to  her  Presi¬ 
dent  for  all  that  he  has  done  for  her  both  on  the  field  of 
battle  and  since  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

It  is  curious  to  find  how  quickly  one  becomes  accustomed 
to  changes  even  the  most  radical.  How  many  Londoners, 
one  wonders,  could  describe  accurately  the  Strand  of 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  old  Gaiety  Theatre  was 
still  standing,  or  could  recall  that  maze  of  streets  which 
were  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  Aldwych  and  Kings- 
way?  It  is  only  just  two  years  now  since  the  Allied 
occupation  of  Constantinople  came  officially  to  an  end, 
and  yet  when  there  is  an  outbreak  of  fire  nobody  to-day 
expects  unconsciously  to  see  the  old  type  of  Turkish  fire¬ 
men  race  barefoot  through  the  streets  with  their  decorative 
but  utterly  ineffective  hand-pump  borne  aloft  upon  their 
shoulders.  We  are  forgetting  the  dusty  curtains  which 
used  to  shut  off  the  front  seats  reserved  for  women  from 
the  other  seats  in  the  tramcars,  just  as  surely  as  we  shall 
soon  forget  that  special  accommodation  was  kept  for 
women  in  the  stern  of  the  ferry-boats;  that  the  decks  of 
these  vessels  were  patrolled  by  the  now  threatened  vendors 
of  water,  cakes,  nuts,  and  sweetmeats;  that  the  privacy 
of  Turkish  houses  was  ensured  by  those  “cafess”  or 
shutters,  which  have  recently  been  condemned  on  the  score 
that  they  shut  out  the  sunlight  and  so  injure  the  health  of 
the  young  children  within. 

If  we  would  understand  how  all  these  and  other  reforms 
have  come  to  be  accepted  so  docilely  and  what  conse¬ 
quences  they  are  likely  to  have  in  the  future,  one  must  go 
back  to  the  successful  deposition  of  the  Sultan  Vahideddin 
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and  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Caliph  Abdul  Medjid.  No 
more  momentous  or  pregnant  acts  could  well  be  imagined. 
For  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  the  old  Ottoman 
Empire  had  been  a  theocracy.  The  Sultan-Caliphs  had 
been  the  “  shadows  ”  of  God  on  earth,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  Sheikh-ul- Islam  they  had  exerted  an  autocratic  sway 
both  over  the  consciences  and  over  the  bodies  of  their 
Moslem  subjects.  The  abolition  of  the  Sultanate  was  an 
easier  task  than  that  of  the  Caliphate  and  was  accordingly 
taken  first  in  hand.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  November, 
1922,  when  news  filtered  through  to  Constantinople  that,  on 
the  proposal  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  himself,  the  Grand 
National  Assembly  had  decided  to  put  the  Padishah  and 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet  on  trial.  The  Sultan  took  the 
hint  and  disappeared  two  days  afterwards  on  board  H.M.S. 
Malaya. 

The  abolition  of  the  Caliphate  was  deferred  for  another 
fifteen  months  and  was,  as  events  have  proved,  a  more 
ticklish  operation.  If  it  had  been  comparatively  simple 
for  the  Nationalists,  fresh  from  their  victories  over  the 
Greeks,  to  eject  a  Sultan  who  was  ready  to  sign  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres,  it  was  another  matter  to  turn  out  of  the  country 
a  man  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Caliphate  by  the  Grand 
National  Assembly  on  the  score  that  he  was  the  most 
“  cultured,  upright,  and  noble  ”  member  of  the  Othman 
family,  more  especially  as  Article  IV  of  the  famous 
National  Pact,  which  contained  the  fighting  programme  of 
the  “  Kemalists,”  declared  that  “  the  security  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  capital  of  the  Empire  and  seat  of  the  Caliphate  and 
of  the  Ottoman  Government,  as  also  the  security  of  the 
sea  of  Marmora,  must  be  protected  from  all  attacks.”  But 
as  the  American  humorist  has  said  : 

A  marciful  Providence  fashioned  us  hollow 

O’  purpose  that  we  might  our  principles  swallow. 

Although,  then,  Islam  was  formally  declared  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  newly  founded  Turkish  Republic,  it  w’as 
found  inconvenient  to  maintain  the  Caliphate  in  the  midst 
of  a  Republic  which  was  already  beginning  to  give  tokens 
of  its  future  laic  developments — a  Caliphate  which  would 
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involve  the  Republic  in  constant  difficulties  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  Islam  and  the  holder  of  which,  Abdul  Medjid,  had 
as  a  matter  of  fact  justified  all  the  official  eulogies  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  him  at  the  moment  of  his  election  and  had 
acquired  what  was  thought  at  Angora  to  be  a  dangerous 
popularity  in  Constantinople.  A  vigorous  Press  campaign 
of  vituperation  against  all  members  of  the  Imperial  family 
skilfully  prepared  the  way  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Caliph 
and  his  relatives,  and  when  that  unhappy  gentleman  was  at 
last  bundled  unceremoniously  across  the  frontier  in  circum¬ 
stances  that  put  more  indignity  upon  his  persecutors  than 
upon  himself  it  was,  for  the  moment,  left  to  foreigners 
rather  than  to  the  Turks  themselves  to  express  openly  their 
disgust  at  such  wanton  proceedings.  But  this  did  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Caliph  was 
universally  popular.  That  it  would  not  be  so  outside 
Turkey  had  already  been  proved  by  the  famous  letter  of 
remonstrance  addressed  to  Ismet  Pasha  by  the  Aga  Khan 
at  the  end  of  1923,  and  indeed  the  Angora  campaign  against 
the  Imperial  Family  had  provoked  many  sharp  retorts 
from  the  Constantinople  Press.  But  the  trial  before  a 
“  Tribunal  of  Independence  ”  of  those  editors  who  had 
ventured  to  publish  the  copies  of  the  Aga  Khan’s  letter 
when  received  through  the  post  had  warned  the  Turkish 
Press  that  expressions  of  regret  for  the  banished  Caliph 
were  likely  to  bring  tribulation.  For  the  time  being, 
therefore,  there  was  no  overt  criticism  in  Turkey  itself. 
But  the  discontent  among  a  certain  section  of  the  people 
was  none  the  less  real  for  being  latent.  When  a  year  or 
so  later  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  by  Sheikh  Said 
and  the  Kurdish  tribes  the  religious  policy  of  Angora  was 
one  of  the  most  potent,  if  not  the  principal  motive  of  the 
uprising.  The  conduct,  too,  of  some  of  the  Government 
forces  at  the  outset  showed  the  authorities  that  the  menace 
to  their  power  from  this  cause  was  not  negligible,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  troops  levied  and  brigaded  in  Western  Anatolia 
were  drilled  in  propaganda  specially  prepared  to  overcome 
their  religious  scruples  before  they  were  launched  against 
the  rebels. 

If,  however,  there  is  small  reason  for  Turkey  to  be 
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proud  of  the  way  in  which  she  banished  the  last  of  her 
Caliphs,  and  whatever  may  be  the  division  of  opinion 
upon  the  effects  which  such  a  step  has  already  had  upon 
the  position  of  Turkey  in  the  world  of  Islam  and  upon  the 
whole  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  essential  ideas  of  Angora  are  destined  to  exert  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  internal  condition  of  the  country. 
It  may  be  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Caliph  was  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  launch  of  a  progressive  social  policy.  So 
long  as  human  flesh  is  weak  there  will  always  be  a  demand 
for  a  “  sign.”  It  is  no  great  tribute  to  the  moral  fibre  of 
some  among  us  that  we  need  the  artifices  of  “  summer¬ 
time  ”  before  we  can  get  out  of  bed  at  6  a.m.  instead  of 
7  a.m.  though  we  are  fully  conscious  that  we  have  cheer¬ 
fully  bamboozled  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  are 
rising  as  usual  at  7.  So,  too,  it  is  quite  possible  that  so 
long  as  a  Caliph,  even  the  veriest  puppet,  were  to  remain 
in  Turkey  no  gre5t  changes  would  have  been  feasible. 
The  physical  fact  of  his  expulsion  was  needed  to  convince 
the  masses  that  the  Government  really  meant  business 
and  was  striking  out  a  new  course,  just  as  again  now  it 
has  needed  the  concrete  example  of  the  Ghazi  discarding 
the  fez  and  kalpak  in  order  further  to  emphasise  the  policy 
which  is  destined  to  make  Turkey  a  thoroughly  progressive 
and  up-to-date  modern  State. 

Anyway  the  expulsion  of  the  Caliph  coincided  with  the 
Presidential  address  in  which  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha 
opened  the  fifth  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Grand  National 
Assembly,  and  in  which  notably  he  foreshadowed  the 
abolition  of  the  religious  schools  {medresses)  and  the 
bringing  of  all  public  education  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and,  further,  the 
abolition  of  the  difference  between  civil  and  religious 
jurisdiction,  the  placing  of  all  Courts  under  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  and  the  devotion  of  more  attention  in  legislation 
to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  nation.  The  wisdom 
and  practicability  of  both  these  reforms  is  not  open  to 
doubt.  The  following,  for  example,  are  two  examples 
of  the  quaint  but  cumbrous  procedure  which  continued 
until  recently  to  obtain  in  the  religious  tribunals  under 
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the  Sheriat  (Moslem  Canon  Law).  A  high  official  of  the 
Government  dies.  His  heirs  are  in  the  process  of  dividing 
up  his  property  when  an  individual  intervenes  and  declares 
that  the  dead  man  was  his  slave,  and  that  therefore  his 
goods  rightfully  belong  to  the  claimant  as  his  master. 
Whereupon  the  claim  is  solemnly  argued  out  before  the 
Court,  and  the  heirs  finally  win  their  case  by  bringing 
witnesses  to  prove  that,  even  if  the  dead  man  had  once 
been  a  slave,  he  had  subsequently  gained  his  freedom. 
The  second  illustration  is  that  of  the  procedure  required 
to  establish  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Ramazan.  The 
plaintiff  Ahmed  presents  himself  before  the  judge  and 
declares  that  Mehmed  owes  him  one  piastre  which  was  due 
for  repayment  on  the  first  day  of  Ramazan,  but  which  has 
not  yet  been  repaid.  Mehmed  admits  the  debt,  but  says 
in  his  defence  that  the  appointed  day  has  not  yet  arrived. 
Whereupon  the  plaintiff  produces  two  witnesses  who  swear 
to  having  seen  the  new  moon.  The  judge  then  orders 
Mehmed  to  discharge  his  debt,  and  thus  indirectly  is  estab¬ 
lished  the  opening  of  the  great  Mohammedan  festival. 
As  for  the  medresses,  they  had  long  been  notorious  for  the 
inadequacy  of  the  instruction  given  in  them,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  single  Department  of  State  in  which  Turkey 
lagged  further  behind  other  countries  than  that  of  public 
instruction.  Fortunately  for  Turkey  she  has  now  as 
Minister  a  man  who  is  both  intelligent  and  well  educated, 
and,  further,  is  endowed  with  much  energy  and  strength 
of  personality.  Not  only  is  Hamdoullah  Soubhi  Bey 
determined  to  make  effective  that  compulsory  attendance 
at  elementary  schools  which  has  been  so  spasmodically 
enforced  in  the  past,  but  he  has  also  a  well-defined  policy 
for  the  extension  of  the  number  of  normal  schools  and  for 
bringing  the  methods  of  existing  teachers  up  to  date  by 
means  of  special  courses  of  three  months’  duration. 

How  profoundly  the  Ghazi  is  penetrated  with  the  idea 
that  “  clericalism  is  the  enemy  ”  may  again  be  seen  in  the 
remarkable  speeches  which  he  delivered  at  the  end  of 
August  during  his  visit  to  Kastamuni  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  It  was  at  Ineboli  that  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha 
openly  ridiculed  the  historical  falsehood  that  the  fez  had 
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any  religious  significance,  and  advocated  to  his  country¬ 
men  the  adoption  of  Western  dress  as  a  symptom  that 
Turkey  had  made  up  her  mind  to  take  her  place  among 
the  civilised  nations  of  the  world.  “  It  is  my  wish,”  he 
said,  “it  is  my  duty,  to  speak  very  clearly  in  order  that 
the  country,  nay,  the  whole  world,  may  understand  my 
thoughts  without  difficulty.  ...  Is  our  costume  that  of 
civilised  people?  A  costume  which,  if  you  will  allow  me 
the  expression,  is  without  symmetry  cannot  be  either 
national  or  international.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  are 
a  people  lacking  in  any  logical  costume.  Do  you  consent 
to  so  be  called?  What  a  strange  idea  is  this  of  wishing 
to  show  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  precious  jewel  only 
after  it  has  been  smeared  with  mud.  In  order  to  show  off 
the  jewel  it  will  first  be  necessary  to  remove  the  mud  which 
covers  it.  .  .  .  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  revive  the 
Touranian  costume.  Our  people  is  perfectly  worthy  of 
wearing  the  costume  of  civilised  peoples.  Let  us  put  on 
this  costume.  Let  us  wear  boots  or  shoes,  let  us  have 
trousers,  waistcoat,  shirt,  collar,  tie,  jacket,  and,  finally, 
let  us  naturally  complete  this  outfit  with  a  headdress  with 
a  peak.  But  here  I  wish  to  speak  more  clearly.  This 
headdress  to  cover  the  head  is  called  a  hat,  just  as  a  frock 
coat  is  called  a  frock  coat,  a  jacket  is  called  a  jacket.  .  .  . 
A  large  number  still  hesitate  over  this  question.  They  are 
naive  and  ignorant  folk.  I  reply  to  them  by  asking  why 
they  wear  the  fez,  which  comes  from  the  Greeks,  and  not 
a  hat.  And  I  invite  them  to  answer  when,  how,  and  why 
they  have  adopted  the  cassock,  which  was  the  Byzantine 
costume  and  which  is  still  worn  by  the  Jewish  rabbis.” 

The  Ghazi  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  women  and 
asked  why  it  was  that  women,  both  in  the  towns  and 
country,  hid  their  faces.  “  Women  are  our  comrades, 
they  are  creatures  like  ourselves,  with  the  same  thoughts 
and  actions.  Let  them  also  show  their  faces  before  the 
world,  let  them  contemplate  the  universe  with  their  eyes. 
What  is  there  to  fear  in  this  freedom?  .  .  .  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  is  vain  to  try  to  resist  the  torrent  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  The  peoples  who  try  are  condemned  to  disappear, 
or  at  least  to  be  dishonoured  and  enslaved.  On  the  other 
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hand,  the  Turkish  Republic  is  firmly  decided  to  live  in  the 
world  as  a  perfect  entity,  and  as  for  the  chains  of  slavery 
she  has  broken  them  with  heroic  acts  without  parallel  in 
history.” 

Speaking  two  days  later  at  Kastamuni  the  President 
further  developed  his  policy,  and  emphasised  the  need  for 
Turkey  to  adopt  modern  methods.  “  We  wish,”  he  said, 
“by  the  revolution  which  we  have  effected  and  by  con¬ 
tinuing  its  working  to  convert  the  Turkish  nation  into  a 
social  group  wholly  adapted  to  modern  ideas.  That  is 
the  sense  of  our  revolution.  Those  minds  which  are  re¬ 
fractory  thereto  must  disappear.  It  is  precisely  they  who 
have  hitherto  paralysed  the  brain  of  the  nation.  So  long 
as  myths  and  foolish  beliefs  dwell  in  the  mind  the  light 
of  truth  will  fail  to  make  itself  seen  through  the  brain 
of  man.”  The  Ghazi  then  went  on  to  foreshadow  the 
abolition  of  the  iekkes^  or  convents  of  the  Dervishes,  and 
of  the  various  Dervish  orders.  “  What,”  he  asked,  “  do 
all  these  religious  orders  promise  to  those  who  listen  to 
them?  Happiness  in  the  practice  of  religion!  To-day, 
when  science  shines  so  brightly  in  the  midst  of  civilisation, 
I  cannot  admit  in  a  nation  civilised  like  Turkey  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  these  narrow-minded  persons  who  expect  to 
obtain  material  and  moral  happiness  by  taking  such  or  such 
a  sheikh  for  their  guide.  Comrades,  learn  that  Turkey 
cannot  and  never  will  be  the  country  of  the  adepts  of  the 
Sheikhs,  Dervishes  and  others.  The  straightest  road,  and 
that  which  must  lead  to  the  truth,  is  that  of  civilisation. 
In  order  to  be  a  man  it  is  necessary  to  bow  to  the 
exigencies  of  civilisation.  The  chiefs  of  the  religious 
orders  will  no  doubt  understand  this  truth  in  all  its  clarity, 
and  will  undertake  to  close  themselves  their  tekkes, 
realising  that  their  disciples  are  sufficiently  educated  to 
find  their  own  way.” 

Although  the  heads  of  the  religious  orders  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  disregard  this  hint,  no  such 
opportunity  was  given  to  them.  Hardly  had  he  returned 
to  Angora  than  the  President  called  a  Cabinet  meeting 
which  decreed  the  closing  of  all  tekkes  and  turbehs 
(mausoleums),  abolished  the  titles  and  special  costumes 
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of  the  Sheikhs,  Dervishes  and  their  adepts,  and  strictly 
defined  those  persons  who  should  have  the  right  to  be 
regarded  as  ulemas  and  to  wear  the  duly  prescribed  dress. 
There  has  been  a  certain  inclination  to  exaggerate  the 
material  effect  of  this  decree  on  the  grounds  that  the 
iekkes  were  asylums  of  vice  and  sloth,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  the  country  is  in  need  of  all  the  labour  it  can  muster 
in  order  to  further  the  development  of  the  nation  there 
should  have  been  so  many  people  living  in  idleness  on 
public  charity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  iekkes  have  long  fallen  into  a  ruinous  condition,  and 
it  is  quite  beside  the  mark  to  suppose  that  their  abolition 
will  bring  in  such  a  rich  harvest  as  was  reaped  in  England 
by  the  closing  of  the  monasteries.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  reason  to  regret  the  closing  of  the  iekkes,  which,  as 
was  abundantly  proven  during  the  trials  of  Sheikh  Said 
and  his  fellow  rebels,  had  degenerated  into  hotbeds  of 
ridiculous  superstition  and  of  political  intrigue.  Origin¬ 
ally  the  protectors  of  the  masses  and  of  the  small  artizans 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Caliphs  and  of  the  ulemas,  the 
iekkes  had,  with  the  growth  of  power,  fallen  away  from 
their  prototypes,  and  had  become  no  less  the  instruments 
of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  degenerate  sheikhs  until,  with 
the  further  lapse  of  time,  they,  with  only  a  comparatively 
few  exceptions,  fell  into  more  and  more  neglect  and 
dilapidation.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  a  fair  number 
of  them  will  prove  capable  of  being  converted,  as  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government,  into  public  elementary 
schools. 

It  is  tolerably  clear  from  what  has  been  said  above  that 
the  excretions  upon  the  Moslem  religion  have  been  the 
principal  obstacles  to  reform  in  the  eyes  of  the  present 
rulers  of  Turkey,  and  further  projected  innovations,  such 
as  the  making  of  a  civil  ceremony  the  really  operative  part 
of  marriage,  and  any  subsequent  ceremony  in  a  church 
optional,  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  of  the  measures 
destined  to  make  this  once  theocratic  State  the  most 
completely  laicised  republic  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
But  with  these  reforms  there  have  been  other  important 
improvements,  such,  for  example,  as  the  abolition  of  the 
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tithe  tax.  The  levying  of  this  tax  constituted  one  of  the 
most  burdensome  of  all  the  heritages  from  the  old  Empire. 
The  tax  was  levied  in  circumstances  which  made  it  profit¬ 
able  only  to  the  people  who  had  bought  the  privilege  of 
farming  it,  and  lent  itself  to  every  sort  of  corruption  and 
unfair  and  vindictive  application.  It  lay  within  the  power 
of  a  tax  farmer  who  wished  to  gratify  a  spiteful  whim 
to  ruin  completely  the  object  of  his  resentment,  and  the 
suppression  of  this  tax  was  certainly  indispensable  to  the 
promotion  of  what  is  and  will  for  some  time  yet  be  the 
principal  industry  of  Turkey. 

But  after  all  the  really  important  thing  to  find  out  is 
whether  all  these  and  other  reforms — for  the  list  given 
does  not  by  any  means  pretend  to  be  exhaustive — are 
having  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  mentality  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  or  whether  they  are  destined  to  fail 
before  the  traditional  spirit  of  passive  fatalism  and 
Oriental  sluggishness.  It  is  all  very  well,  in  other  words, 
for  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  to  force  his  compatriots  to 
abandon  the  fez  and  to  wear  Homburg  hats,  but  will  the 
Turkish  Teufelsdrockh  succeed  in  drilling  the  essential 
truths  of  his  philosophy  of  clothes  into  his  fellow  country¬ 
men,  and  in  changing  not  only  the  Turkish  headdress  but 
also  the  ideas  in  the  Turkish  heads  themselves?  It 
would  be  perilous  indeed  to  attempt  as  yet  to  give  a  definite 
answer  to  this  question.  The  Kurdish  revolt  and  the  many 
ramifications  which  have  since  been  discovered  have 
shown  clearly  enough  that  the  forces  of  reaction  were  both 
widespread  and  sufficiently  formidable,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  forces  have  been  absolutely  conjured 
away  by  the  failure  of  that  revolt,  and  that  the  silence  of 
all  criticism  now  means  that  everybody  has  revised  his 
opinion  and  has  come  to  believe  that  the  ideas  and  methods 
of  the  Government  are  perfect. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  a 
Turkish  writer,  the  Ghazi  is  not  only  a  soldier  and  a 
politician,  but  also  a  social  revolutionary,  a  tribune  of  the 
people.  Until  he  appeared  upon  the  scene  those  who  held 
the  leading  places  in  the  administration  of  the  country 
used  to  follow  a  quite  other  method  than  his,  and  acted 
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in  obedience  to  a  very  different  mentality.  They  used  to 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  offices,  bury  themselves  in  the 
ruts  dug  by  the  old  State  institutions,  draw  their  ideas 
from  old  books  or  dusty  files,  and  try  in  this  way  to 
govern  the  country.  But  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  broke 
away  from  the  old  traditions.  He  left  Constantinople  with 
nothing  but  his  clothes  upon  his  back  and  his  baton  in 
his  hand,  and  drew  the  strength  for  his  movement  from 
among  the  people.  “  Woe,”  he  once  exclaimed,  “  to 
those  savants  who  remain  fixed,  attached  to  certain  old 
books  and  outworn  traditions;  they  wish  to  exercise  their 
influence  upon  the  ideas  of  the  nation  without  thinking 
that  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  life  and  the  soul  of  the 
people.  The  savants  of  this  category,  without  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  path  upon  which  the  people  has  entered  in  the 
light  of  its  own  simple  good  sense,  try  to  divert  it  into 
another  path,  and  are  covered  with  confusion  when  they 
realise  that  the  people  is  separating  from  them.”  And 
again  he  declared  that  “  if  these  unhappy  egoists,  instead 
of  acting  as  they  do,  had  addressed  themselves  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  if  they  had  sought 
their  inspiration  in  popular  circles,  they  would  not  have 
fallen  into  the  errors  which  place  them  in  the  most 
ridiculous  and  shameful  of  positions.  But  it  is  true  that 
it  is  not  given  to  false  savants  to  understand  that  popular 
good  sense  is  above  all  science  and  all  logic.” 

This  insistence  upon  the  wishes  and  thoughts  and  good 
sense  of  the  people  is  something  which  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
heard  in  the  days  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Nor  is  it 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the  Ghazi  Pasha 
is  virtually  dictator  of  his  country.  It  was  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
was  it  not,  who  declared  that  the  people  must  be  forced  to 
be  free.  There  is  something  of  the  same  idea  under  the 
conduct  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha.  He  must  realise  that, 
whatever  the  form  of  Constitution  under  which  Turkey  is 
nominally  living,  he  is  himself  the  mainspring  of  all  the 
machinery,  and  that  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  him 
there  would  be  at  least  a  strong  danger  of  the  country 
relapsing  back  again  into  much  of  its  old  habits.  He  is 
therefore  impelled  to  act  with  rapidity  while  he  still  has 
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the  opportunity,  and  while  the  country  is  still  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  peace  and  of  that  immunity  which  is  procured 
by  the  preoccupations  of  Europe.  It  must  be  many  years 
before  the  whole  Turkish  people  can  properly  grasp  the 
significance  of  what  is  being  done  by  the  handful  of  intel¬ 
lectuals  who  are  the  intimate  collaborators  of  the  Ghazi. 
But  the  future  is  not  without  good  augury.  Even  the 
unquestioned  devotion  of  the  army  would  not  have  sufficed 
for  the  President  to  carry  through  some  of  his  daring 
innovations  if  large  sections  of  the  people  had  not 
been  prepared  to  accept  on  trust  those  revolutionary 
measures  which  must  sometimes  leave  them  gasping  with 
bewilderment. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE 

By  Sir  W.  Arbuthnot  Lane,  Bart. 

Disease  and  death  are  often  mentioned  in  one  breath. 
Both  seem  linked  together  and  both  are  considered  un¬ 
avoidable  by  the  great  majority  of  men.  The  old  Bible 
contains  priceless  stores  of  medical  wisdom.  It  contains 
not  only  the  medical  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Jews,  but  the 
wisdom  of  their  forerunners,  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians, 
Persians,  and  Assyrians  as  well.  The  Bible  tells  us  in 
many  places  of  the  inevitableness  of  death,  but  it  does  not 
couple  death  with  disease  as  we  habitually  do.  There  is 
a  very  good  reason  for  this.  In  primitive  races  disease, 
as  we  know  it,  is  comparatively  little  prevalent.  Primitive 
men  and  women  live  for  decades  free,  or  almost  free,  from 
disease,  and  they  are  either  suddenly  carried  away  by 
battle  and  murder,  by  accident,  exposure,  starvation,  and 
by  virulent  contagious  diseases,  or  they  die  from  old  age. 
Death  from  old  age  is  painless  and  sweet,  but  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare  among  civilised  men.  If  civilised  men  lived  in 
the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  live  they  would  lead  long, 
happy  and  useful  lives.  Their  physical  and  mental 
faculties  would  remain  practically  unimpaired  to  the  end, 
and  they  would  pass  away  peacefully,  often  in  their  sleep. 
Such  deaths  are  very  exceptional  among  the  more 
advanced  nations. 

We  pride  ourselves,  not  without  cause,  upon  the  wonder¬ 
ful  advances  made  by  medicine  and  surgery.  During  the 
last  hundred  years  the  sciences  of  healing  have  probably 
made  more  progress  than  they  have  made  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  two  thousand  years.  We  pride  ourselves  upon  the 
great  reduction  in  the  death-rate  and  upon  the  virtual 
elimination  of  various  contagious  diseases  which  used  to 
devastate  and  desolate  civilised  lands.  By  communal 
regulation  we  have  improved  the  water  supply,  the 
drainage  of  towns,  etc.  However,  there  is  another  side  to 
the  shield.  Individual  hygiene  leaves  very  much  to  be 
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desired,  and  while  certain  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis, 
are  swiftly  being  eliminated,  others,  such  as  cancer,  the 
various  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract,  arterio-sclerosis, 
heart  disease,  insanity  and  others,  are  increasing  in  a  very 
alarming  manner. 

The  old  word  “  disease  ”  is  a  very  wise  word.  It  is  a 
word  full  of  meaning.  A  great  many  illnesses  are  pre- 
ceded  by  years  of  impaired  health,  by  years  during  which 
people  do  not  feel  at  their  ease  and  complain  about  slight 
ailments,  such  as  headaches,  indigestion,  and  other  dis¬ 
turbances  which  are  considered  of  little  account.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  years  of  impaired  health  lead  very,  very  often  to 
the  most  serious  illnesses  followed  by  protracted  sufferings 
and  death.  We  boast  of  this  age  as  being  the  health  age. 
Yet  there  was  never  a  time  when  disease,  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word,  was  more  prevalent  than  it  is  now. 
Of  ten  people  one  meets  nine  complain  of  more  or  less 
impaired  health.  At  no  time  in  the  world’s  history  was 
the  taking  of  medicaments  as  much  in  evidence  as  it  is  to¬ 
day.  To  millions  of  people  medicaments  have  become  as 
necessary  as  their  daily  bread. 

Civilisation  has  got  rid  of  many  diseases  by  improved 
sanitation,  greater  cleanliness,  better  housing,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  civilisation  has  given  us  certain  diseases  which 
may  be  called  diseases  of  civilisation.  Cancer  is  almost 
unknown  among  primitive  races  leading  primitive  lives. 
It  is  exceedingly  rare  among  the  South  African  negroes, 
but  it  is  very  frequent  among  the  North  American  negroes 
who  have  adopted  the  food  and  the  methods  of  living  of 
white  men.  Cancer  is  exceedingly  rare  among  certain 
mountain  races  of  Northern  India.  A  friend  of  mine. 
Colonel  Hallilay,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  has  spent 
about  twenty  years  among  the  Indian  hillmen.  They 
readily  come  forward  to  be  operated  upon.  Colonel 
Hallilay  has  performed  thousands  of  operations  upon  the 
hillmen,  among  them  seven  hundred  for  stone  of  the 
bladder,  but  he  has  done  practically  no  operations  on  them 
for  internal  cancer.  His  numerous  cancer  operations  were 
performed  on  Anglo-Indians  and  on  Europeanised  natives. 

Among  primitive  races  leading  primitive  lives  indi- 
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gestion  and  constipation  are  almost  unknown,  and  so  are 
appendicitis,  colitis,  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcer,  gall¬ 
stones,  etc.  The  primitive  peoples  are  not  slaves  to  pills 
and  potions  as  we  are.  The  freedom  of  native  races  from 
these  diseases  has  been  questioned.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  diseases  mentioned  are  universal,  and  that  they 
attack  equally  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  civilised  and  the 
uncivilised.  We  do  not  require  exact  statistics  for  the 
natives  of  the  wilds  to  decide  whether  the  one  school  or 
the  other  is  right.  Common  sense  will  settle  the  point  at 
issue.  If  we  see  primitive  races  leading  primitive  lives 
we  find  that  the  black,  brown,  and  yellow  peoples  have  as 
a  rule  good  hair,  perfect  eyesight,  strong,  straight  bones, 
well-developed  jaws  full  of  perfect  teeth,  roomy  noses  and 
throats,  and  a  perfect  digestion  and  excretion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  civilised  have  generally  poor  hair,  poor 
eyesight,  weak  bones  and  jaws,  and  their  teeth,  throats,  and 
digestive  apparatus  are  a  disgrace.  If  the  civilised  and 
the  uncivilised  show  such  startling  differences  from  the 
physical  point  of  view,  it  is  only  fair  and  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  they  must  differ  as  greatly  with  regard  to  the 
incidence  of  disease. 

The  civilised  races  are  unfortunately  apt  to  become  the 
victims  of  their  own  civilisation.  That  is  the  lesson  of  all 
history.  The  great  civilisations  of  Babylonia,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  many  other  countries  were  destroyed 
by  barbarians.  Ingenious  writers  have  traced  their  downfall 
to  lack  of  patriotism,  the  disappearance  of  the  fighting 
spirit,  and  to  various  other  causes.  Very  likely  their  dis¬ 
appearance  was  due  to  wrong  feeding.  In  ancient  Baby¬ 
lonia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  people  learned  to  live 
on  over-refined  food  and  they  had  to  pay  the  penalty. 

The  over-refined  food  of  civilisation  appeals  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  palate,  but  it  is  disastrous  to  racial  health  and 
strength.  That  can  easily  be  proved.  We  give  to  our 
puppies,  kittens,  and  other  young  animals  hard  bones,  hard 
biscuits,  and  other  hard  food  because  it  is  good  for  their 
teeth.  On  the  other  hand,  we  feed  our  babies,  not  on 
natural  food,  but  on  pseudo-scientific  food  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  on  slops.  Among  civilised  nations  breast-feeding 
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is  falling  largely  into  disuse.  Breast-feeding  requires 
energetic  sucking  on  the  part  of  the  baby.  The  breast-fed 
baby  not  only  gets  the  food  which  Nature  has  provided, 
but  it  is  forced  to  use  the  jaws  with  considerable  energy. 
Exercise  gives  strength  while  disuse  weakens.  The 
breast-fed  baby  has  stronger  jaws  and  a  better  developed 
nose,  throat,  etc.,  than  the  bottle-fed,  for  no  energy  is 
required  in  taking  milk  from  the  bottle. 

When  the  baby  is  weaned  it  is  fed,  unfortunately, 
largely  on  pap.  The  jaws  and  the  structures  connected 
with  the  jaws  become  under-developed.  In  pap-fed  Eng¬ 
land  the  receding  lower  jaw,  which  is  hardly  ever  seen 
among  natives,  has  become  almost  universal.  The  under¬ 
developed  jaw  does  not  give  sufficient  space  to  the  teeth. 
The  teeth  are  cramped  and,  therefore,  stunted;  and  as 
upper  and  lower  jaw  do  not  meet,  they  do  not  function 
properly.  Wrong  feeding,  insufficient  exercise  of  the  jaws 
and  soft,  sticky  food  which  attacks  their  enamel  combined, 
make  dental  decay  and  pyorrhoea  almost  universal,  and 
these  troubles  lead  to  a  long  number  of  serious  diseases 
which  follow  the  incessant  swallowing  of  poisonous  matter. 

Civilised  men  live  on  civilised  soft  food  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Owing  to  their  intimate  connection,  not  only 
the  jaws  of  the  over-civilised  are  under-developed,  but 
nose  and  throat  suffer  as  well.  The  narrow,  aristocratic 
nose  leads  to  mouth-breathing.  The  impurities  and  germs 
of  the  air  go  straight  to  the  lungs,  while  its  passage  through 
the  nose  would  warm  the  air  and  would  stop  the  impurities 
and  disease  germs  by  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the 
nose  which  Nature  has  devised.  The  causes  mentioned 
affect  the  throat  as  well.  Weak  throats  are  becoming 
universal,  and  so  are  catarrh,  tonsilitis,  adenoids,  etc.,  which 
are  practically  unknown  among  primitive  races. 

Indigestion  and  constipation  are  the  two  great  diseases 
of  civilisation.  That  may  be  seen  from  the  enormous  sale 
of  patent  medicines  for  which  there  is  no  demand  among 
the  primitively  living.  Tempted  by  business  men  and  mis¬ 
led  by  the  chemists  of  the  past,  we  are  shunning  natural 
food  and  live  almost  entirely  on  over-refined,  over-manipu¬ 
lated  and  pseudo-scientific  food  which  is  recommended  to 
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us  by  countless  posters  and  advertisements  “  for  the  good 
of  our  health.”  It  may  be  argued  that  there  is  no  natural 
food  for  man,  that  all  our  food  is  more  or  less  artificial. 
In  my  opinion  the  natural  food  for  man  is  that  food  which 
has  proved  its  suitability  and  excellence  by  the  experience 
of  countless  ages.  For  countless  ages  men  have  lived  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  were  consumed  largely  raw, 
for  fuel  and  cooking  apparatus  were  rare  and  expensive. 
The  cheapening  of  coal,  gas,  and  ironware  has  made 
cooking  universal,  and  the  fear  of  the  microbe  has  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  raw  food  in  innumerable  cases. 

Preserved  food,  chemically  treated  food,  tinned  food, 
and  over-cooked  sloppy  food  has  taken  the  place  of  our 
time-hallowed  diet.  With  the  assistance  of  modern 
machinery  we  extract  the  outer  skin  and  the  germ  from  the 
wheat,  leaving  the  dead  white  flour,  and  we  have  the  outer 
skin  polished  off  our  rice,  barley,  etc.  Providence  has  put 
the  most  valuable  constituents  of  our  food  into  the  very 
portions  which  we  give  to  animals  or  throw  away.  The 
outer  skin  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  contains  the 
precious  vitamins,  those  mysterious  substances  which  are 
essential  to  health,  and  they  contain  in  addition  the  wonder¬ 
ful  mineral  elements  which  help  in  building  up  our  teeth, 
bones,  etc.  We  over-boil  our  vegetables  and  the  most 
precious  constituents  are  thrown  away  with  the  water,  and 
we  destroy  the  vitamins  contained  in  the  green  vegetables 
by  adding  soda  during  the  cooking. 

The  husks  of  the  wheat,  the  bran,  we  give  to  animals, 
which  flourish  on  it.  A  mania  for  white  flour  and  for  white 
bread  has  arisen.  In  order  to  please  the  short-sighted, 
millers  bleach  flour  to  startling  w'hiteness  with  chemicals 
which  cannot  possibly  be  of  advantage  to  our  bodies. 
Formerly  people  lived  on  brown  bread  and  brown  sugar. 
Both  are  exceedingly  wholesome.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  both  wholemeal  bread  and  brown  sugar  are  unob¬ 
tainable.  Refined  white  sugar  is  deprived  of  its  essential 
mineral  elements.  The  wholesomeness  of  brown  sugar 
may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  black  treacle,  the  residue  of 
the  refineries,  is  a  most  excellent  medicine  which  is  given 
by  wise  mothers  to  their  children. 
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Meat-eating  animals,  when  they  have  killed  their  prey, 
first  drink  the  blood  and  then  open  the  carcass  and  consume 
the  liver,  which  is  particularly  rich  in  vitamins.  The  liver 
contains  a  reserve  store  of  these  mysterious  and  potent 
elements.  Hence  the  livers  of  cod  and  of  other  fishes 
furnish  us  an  oil  which  is  of  priceless  value  in  certain 
deficiency  diseases,  in  diseases  which  are  due  to  vitamin 
starvation.  The  blood  and  livers  of  slaughtered  animals 
are  largely  used  for  manure. 

As  mentioned  before,  civilised  men  live  on  ultra-soft 
food,  on  food  of  the  consistency  of  pap,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Crusts  of  bread  are  either  soaked  to  pap- 
consistency  or  thrown  away.  Pursuit  of  concentrated, 
wholly  soluble  and  entirely  digestible  food  has  led  to  the 
universal  discarding  of  roughage  in  every  form.  Now, 
roughage  is  one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  our  food. 
Absence  of  roughage  is  a  very  serious  cause  of  disease. 
Vegetarian  animals  get  plenty  of  roughage  in  the  food  they 
normally  eat,  and  if  it  is  not  sufficient  they  eat  the  bark 
of  trees,  twigs,  and  even  thick  branches  in  addition.  The 
animals  of  the  cat  tribe  get  their  roughage  in  the  shape  of 
skin,  fur,  bones,  etc.  A  daintily  fed  cat  will  catch  a  mouse 
or  a  bird  and  eat  practically  the  whole  of  it. 

We  have  a  bowel  which  is  about  twenty-seven  feet  long 
and  the  lower  portion  of  it,  the  colon,  is  of  very  consider¬ 
able  dimensions.  The  holding  capacity  of  the  intestinal 
tract  indicates  that  we  were  intended  to  live  not  on  con¬ 
centrated,  wholly  soluble  “  scientific  ”  food,  but  on  bulky 
food  of  comparatively  low  nutritive  value,  on  food  which 
contains  plenty  of  roughage.  We  foolishly  measure  our 
food  intake  by  calories,  disregarding  the  all-important 
factors,  such  as  vitamins,  mineral  constituents,  and 
roughage.  Absence  of  roughage  leads  to  the  clogging  of 
the  system,  to  constipation,  and  to  innumerable  diseases 
springing  from  it.  Men  living  on  concentrated  foods  may 
have  an  evacuation  every  day,  but,  owing  to  the  length 
and  the  holding  capacity  of  the  intestinal  tract,  they  may 
carry  with  them  the  putrefying  remnants  of  food  for  days 
and  even  for  weeks. 

The  various  eliminations  of  the  body  are  more  or  less 
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poisonous.  Many  of  these  are  dispatched  by  way  of  the 
bowel.  A  large  portion  of  the  bowel  contents  consists  of 
dead  cells  and  other  poisonous  matter  which  the  body 
wishes  to  get  rid  of.  The  bowels  of  primitive  men  which 
are  filled  with  large  quantities  of  food  residue  empty 
themselves  readily,  as  a  rule,  after  every  meal.  That  is, 
indeed,  a  provision  of  Nature.  The  intake  of  a  meal 
automatically  leads  to  a  movement  of  the  bowel  contents 
for  the  purpose  of  making  room  for  that  meal.  That  may 
be  seen  by  the  habits  of  every  infant  as  long  as  it  wears 
napkins. 

We  not  only  eat  food  which  causes  constipation,  but 
actually  train  our  children  and  ourselves  to  constipation 
by  suppressing  the  calls  of  Nature  and  instituting  the 
custom  of  retiring  only  after  breakfast.  Babies,  when  they 
abandon  their  napkin,  and  small  children  at  school  are 
actually  punished  when  they  wish  to  obey  the  call  of 
Nature,  apart  from  the  orthodox  one  call  after  breakfast. 

Bowel  and  stomach  stand  in  closest  contact,  and  both 
co-operate.  An  over-filled  bowel  causes  malaise  in  the 
stomach,  lack  of  appetite,  etc.  Most  of  the  troubles  which 
are  attributed  to  indigestion,  and  which  are  treated  only 
too  often  with  stomachic  patent  medicines,  are  due  in 
reality  to  an  overloaded  bowel.  The  bowel  dominates  the 
stomach  and  a  great  many  other  things  besides.  Constipa¬ 
tion  is  established,  as  a  rule,  by  over-refined  food  and  the 
suppression  of  natural  desires.  Instead  of  overcoming  it, 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  Nature,  by  changing 
over  from  an  over-refined  to  a  more  natural  diet,  men 
combat  it  as  a  rule  with  pills  and  salts,  which  are  apt  to 
make  things  worse  instead  of  better. 

Civilised  nations  suffer  not  only  from  a  great  many 
diseases  which  are  caused  directly  by  the  mistaken  and 
injudicious  feeding  and  faulty  methods  of  living  described 
which  are  general  in  civilised  countries,  but  they  suffer  also 
from  innumerable  nervous  complaints  which  are  usually 
ascribed  to  the  “  stress  of  civilisation.”  Nerve  troubles, 
which  are  becoming  ominously  prevalent,  are  by  no  means 
due  to  the  rush  of  modern  life,  as  is  usually  stated.  The 
most  nerve-worn  among  the  people  are  not  the  rushing 
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City  men  who  gamble  with  fortunes  every  day,  but  are 
seamstresses  and  other  people  who  lead  a  quiet  life,  and 
who  subsist  on  white  bread,  margarine,  jam  and  strong  tea 
with  plenty  of  white  sugar.  Experiments  on  animals  have 
shown  that  such  a  diet,  which  is  deprived  of  the  essential 
vitamines,  causes  the  gravest  disturbances  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  these  disturbances  lead  eventually  to  long- 
drawn-out  and  totally  unnecessary  suffering. 

I  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  of  the  health  troubles 
and  diseases  of  civilisation  approximately  ninety  per  cent, 
are  quite  unnecessary  and  are  comparatively  easily  avoid¬ 
able.  These  avoidable  health  troubles  and  diseases  not 
only  lead  to  the  deterioration  of  the  race,  but  they  under¬ 
mine  at  the  same  time  the  happiness  of  families  and  the 
security  of  the  State.  The  vitamin-starved  seamstresses 
and  others  take  poisonously  strong  tea  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  counteract  the  defects  of  their  diet,  while  vitamin- 
starved  men  take  alcoholic  drink,  and  both  sexes  fly  to 
narcotic  drugs.  Drunkenness  is  found  particularly  in  the 
vitamin-starved  countries  of  the  North,  where  fresh  fruit 
and  greenstuff  are  scarce.  In  Southern  countries,  where 
fruit,  salads  and  vegetables  are  superabundant,  both 
drunkenness  and  the  drugging  with  poisonously  strong  tea 
are  practically  unknown. 

Avoidable  ill-health  and  disease  are  undermining  the 
family  and  the  State,  and  they  are  largely,  and  possibly 
chiefly,  responsible  for  social  unrest  and  dissatisfaction. 
The  Southern  peoples  who  do  not  suffer  from  vitamin 
starvation  as  we  do  are  happy  and  bright,  and  their  cheer¬ 
fulness  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  they  feed  more 
wisely  than  we  do. 

Our  economic  position  is  desperately  serious.  Unem¬ 
ployment  is  widespread,  taxation  is  high,  and  the  great 
employers  of  labour  complain  about  the  inefficiency  of 
their  workers.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 
financial  burden  of  avoidable  ill-health  and  disease  is  very 
much  heavier  than  that  imposed  by  our  War  Debt.  The 
heaviest  tax  of  all  is  our  tax  on  health.  It  inflicts  a  cal¬ 
culable  burden  of  ;^5ckd,ooo,ooo  per  year  on  the  nation  in 
the  form  of  lost  earnings,  and  it  inflicts  an  additional  impost 
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of  considerably  more  than  ;^5oo, 000,000  per  year  upon 
the  people  at  work,  because  their  working  power  and 
efficiency  are  reduced  by  physical  malaise  and  mental 
depression  consequent  upon  it. 

A  nation’s  health  is  a  nation’s  wealth.  Guided  by  the 
conviction  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  some  medical 
and  non-medical  men  have  banded  themselves  together 
and  have  formed  the  New  Health  Society,  which  aims  at 
the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  words  “  A  Nation’s 
Health  is  a  Nation’s  Wealth  ”  is  its  motto. 

Of  course  the  sentence  “  Prevention  is  better  than  cure  ” 
is  a  grave  under-statement  of  fact.  All  experienced 
medical  men  agree  that  most  serious  diseases  cannot  be 
cured  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Our  bodies  are  like 
porcelain  vases.  A  broken  porcelain  vase  can  be  very 
skilfully  patched,  but  it  cannot  be  made  whole.  A  disease 
may  be  brought  to  a  standstill,  or  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  may  be  alleviated,  but  in  innumerable  cases  the 
patient  cannot  be  made  whole.  When,  after  decades  of 
unhygienic  living,  vital  organs  have  degenerated  or  im¬ 
portant  functions  can  no  longer  be  fulfilled,  the  most 
skilled  physician  and  surgeon  can  do  but  little.  He  cannot 
supply  the  patient  with  a  pair  of  lungs  as  good  as  new 
or  a  pair  of  kidneys  or  a  fresh  stomach.  The  sentence 
“  Prevention  is  better  than  cure  ”  is  utterly  misleading, 
because  in  innumerable  instances  a  real  cure  of  disease  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  only  true  cure  of  disease 
consists  in  right  living,  which  prevents  organic  degenera¬ 
tion  and  consequent  damage  which  is  more  or  less 
permanent  and  incurable. 

The  power  of  surgeons  and  physicians  is  great  if  com¬ 
pared  with  the  power  wielded  by  them  in  former  genera¬ 
tions.  However,  more  potent  than  the  most  wonderful 
drugs  and  serums  which  science  commands  are  the 
wonderful  drugs  and  serums  which  are  distilled  in  our 
own  bodies  when  we  are  in  health.  More  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  Hippocrates,  the  greatest  physician  of  all  times, 
humbly  wrote  :  “  Nature  is  the  curer  of  all  diseases.”  That 
is  now  as  true  as  it  was  then.  The  greatest  medicines  of 
all  are  air,  water,  sunshine,  right  food,  rest  and  proper 
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exercise.  With  these  remedies  of  Nature  we  have  reduced 
the  tuberculosis  death  rate  in  the  most  remarkable  manner. 
If  with  fresh  air,  water,  sunshine,  right  food  and  proper 
e.xercise  we  can  cure  people  acutely  suffering  from  tuber¬ 
culosis,  which  means  in  their  case  that  we  can  bring  that 
terrible  disease  to  a  standstill,  it  is  obvious  that  with  fresh 
air,  water,  sunshine,  right  food  and  proper  exercise  we 
can  keep  people  in  health  and  prevent  not  only  tuber¬ 
culosis  but  a  host  of  other  diseases  as  well. 

The  New  Health  Society  wishes  to  renew  the  health  of 
the  nation.  It  has  been  founded  by  physicians,  surgeons, 
and  other  men  who  have  become  profoundly  convinced 
that  a  new  race  can  be  created  by  a  new  way  of  life.  The 
leading  people  of  the  land  are  joining  it.  A  former  Prime 
Minister  and  a  former  Minister  of  Health  are  among  its 
founders,  and  two  other  former  Prime  Ministers  have 
recently  joined  the  Council  of  the  Society.  A  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  most  powerful  Medical  and  Scientific 
Research  Committee,  composed  of  the  highest  authorities 
on  air,  sunlight,  nutrition,  vitamins,  housing,  tuberculosis, 
rickets,  teeth,  etc.,  will  assist  and  guide  the  society.  If 
the  people  will  give  adequate  financial  support  to  the 
society,  as  no  doubt  they  will,  its  ideals  will  be  realised 
before  long,  and  the  present  generation  will  witness  indeed 
the  arrival  of  a  golden  age  of  health. 

The  nation  at  large  will  vastly  benefit,  and  among  the 
principal  beneficiaries  should  be  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  The  nation  can  be  kept  in  health  only 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  doctors,  who  will  become  more 
interested  in  prevention  than  in  cure. 

The  present  position  of  the  doctor  seems  to  be  an 
illogical  one.  He  is  called  in  as  a  rule  far  too  late,  and 
it  is  most  disheartening  for  a  medical  man  that  that  should 
be  the  case.  Moreover,  he  is  paid  by  the  sick  and  the 
suffering,  who  can  ill  afford  it,  and  not  by  the  people  in 
robust  health,  to  whom  his  charges  would  be  far  more 
easily  bearable. 

There  is  an  old  joke  about  Chinese  doctors  being  paid 
for  keeping  the  health  of  their  patients  and  being  deprived 
of  their  yearly  fee  if  their  patients  fall  ill.  There  is  much 
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sense  in  that  idea.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan 
for  people  in  perfect  health  to  arrange  with  doctors  some¬ 
thing  on  the  following  lines  People  in  perfect  health, 
instead  of  keeping  away  from  their  doctor,  should  give 
him  a  retaining  fee  of  so  much  per  year  and  place  him 
under  the  obligation  of  keeping  them  in  health.  They 
should  arrange  for  constant  guidance  and  periodic  over¬ 
hauls,  so  that  slight  deviations  from  normality  may  be 
discovered  before  these  slight  deviations  have  developed 
into  great  and  serious  ones.  After  all,  one’s  general  health 
is  at  least  as  important  as  one’s  teeth,  and  is  infinitely  more 
important  than  one’s  motor  car  or  bicycle.  Every  sensible 
man  and  woman  goes  every  six  months  to  the  dentist  for 
an  inspection  of  the  teeth,  even  if  there  is  nothing  to 
complain  of.  Similarly,  every  owner  of  a  motor  car  or  a 
bicycle  has  his  machine  overhauled  by  an  expert  more  or 
less  frequently,  in  order  to  protect  himself  against  undesir¬ 
able  surprises.  Surely  our  wonderful  bodies  are  at  least 
as  precious  to  us  as  machines  which  we  can  always  replace. 

The  New  Health  Society  intends  to  begin  a  nation-wide 
propaganda  by  means  of  books,  pamphlets,  articles  in  the 
Press,  lectures,  addresses,  broadcasting,  etc.  A  large  staff 
of  expert  lecturers  will  be  required,  and  the  society  intends 
to  co-operate  with  all  existing  agencies,  such  as  philan¬ 
thropic  societies,  medical  organisations,  trade  unions, 
professional  organisations,  boys’  organisations,  co-opera¬ 
tive  societies,  women’s  associations,  the  schools,  the 
churches,  the  local  authorities,  the  medical  officers  of 
health,  and  so  forth.  A  vast  organisation  will  be  required, 
and  every  one  can  help  in  the  task  at  hand  with  money, 
advice  and  active  work.  All  those  who  are  able  to  help 
and  are  willing  to  help  should  come  forward  and  should 
communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  at  Sentinel 
House,  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 


HAMLET  IN  MODERN  DRESS 
By  John  Palmer 

“  The  play’s  the  thing,”  said  Hamlet  on  a  certain  occasion, 
an  assertion  which  has  often  been  quoted,  but  one  to  which, 
as  a  generic  proposition,  very  little  attention  is  paid  in 
modern  productions  of  the  tragedy.  Hamlet  the  play,  as 
distinguished  from  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark,  has, 
indeed,  hardly  contrived  to  exist  at  all  in  the  majority  of 
the  revivals  with  which  we  are  to-day  familiar.  The 
tragedy  with  which  we  are  acquainted  on  the  modern  stage 
is  little  more  than  a  series  of  opportunities  for  the  central 
figure  to  reveal  his  qualities  at  the  expense  of  every  other 
personage  in  the  story.  No  serious  effort  is  ever  made  to 
realise  and  present  the  motives  of  Gertrude,  Claudius  and 
the  rest.  All  the  more  celebrated  Hamlets  of  recent  times, 
far  from  believing  that  “  the  play’s  the  thing,”  have  never 
hesitated  to  discard  any  portion  of  the  plot,  any  speech 
or  incident,  which  did  not  square  with  their  individual 
conception  of  the  central  character.  The  other  persons  of 
the  tragedy  are  neither  here  nor  there.  So  far  has  the 
process  gone  of  sacrificing  the  play  to  its  hero  that 
“  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark  ”  has  become 
a  synonym  for  something  altogether  inconceivable.  We 
remember  Henry  Irving,  Forbes  Robertson,  Martin 
Harvey,  John  Barrymore,  as  moving  and  distinguished 
figures,  surrounded  by  a  company  of  incredible  puppets 
whose  incomprehensible  activities  were  only  condoned 
because  they  so  aptly  ministered  occasions  to  the 
protagonist. 

One  quite  understands,  of  course,  how  this  has  come 
about.  Young  Hamlet  is  admittedly  quite  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  character  in  the  tragedy  that  bears  his  name.  The 
play,  moreover,  must  always  to  the  barbers  with  the  beard 
of  Polonius.  The  full  version  is  an  affair  of  some  five 
hours,  and  it  is  rarely  possible  to  present  more  than  about 
three-fifths  of  the  original  text.  A  prominent  actor  wishing 
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to  play  Hamlet  and  finding  it  necessary  to  shorten  the 
proceedings  naturally  tends  to  sacrifice  the  play  to  its  hero. 
Quite  as  naturally  he  prefers  to  be  the  best  actor  in  the 
company,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  happens  to  be  playing 
one  of  the  easiest  parts.  Polonius,  Laertes  and  Claudius 
are  all  much  more  difficult  to  play  than  Hamlet;  but  no 
actor  desiring  to  appear  in  the  principal  role  would  dream, 
theatrical  nature  being  what  it  is,  of  looking  for  some¬ 
one  abler  than  himself  to  assume  these  very  difficult  and 
somewhat  unsympathetic  characters. 

There  is  another  reason  still  why  we  never  see  Hamlet 
as  a  play. 

The  Elizabethan  tradition  died  with  Burbage;  and  after 
Burbage  Hamlet  fell  first  under  the  influence  of  the 
classical  and  then  under  the  influence  of  the  romantic 
tradition.  It  became  invested  with  a  dignity  and  a 
glamour  which  has  increased  from  generation  to  generation, 
until  the  original  naked  appeal  of  the  story,  the  root  reality 
of  its  characters,  the  plain  sense  of  the  intrigue,  the  un¬ 
adorned  significance  of  its  leading  incidents  and  ideas,  have 
been  gradually  obscured.  We  tend  to  listen  to  the 
soliloquies  of  Hamlet  as  to  a  sacred  litany.  His  appear¬ 
ances  are  in  the  nature  of  a  ritual ;  his  speeches  have  the 
quality  of  an  incantation.  It  is  a  process  which  is  not, 
of  course,  confined  to  Hamlet.  All  Shakespeare’s  plays 
suffer  from  the  spirit  of  bardolatry  in  which  they  are  almost 
invariably  approached,  not  only  by  actors  but  even  more 
mischievously  by  the  more  devout  critics  and  commenta¬ 
tors.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  carried  that  the 
series  of  seven  rather  disagreeable  pictures  in  which  the 
life  of  man  is  divided  by  the  melancholy  Jaques  is  usually 
delivered  as  though  it  were  a  complete  epitome  of  human 
existence. 

Shakespeare  would  gain  enormously  if  each  generation 
could  read  his  plays  for  itself,  finding  in  them  what  it 
required  for  its  own  purposes  and  its  own  inspiration. 
There  is  more  matter  in  Hamlet  of  direct  and  burning 
interest  to  people  of  to-day  than  in  the  whole  mass  of 
contemporary  literature — a  statement  which  will  absolve 
me,  I  hope,  from  any  charge  of  irreverence  for  its  author; 
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but  this  fact  would  be  more  swiftly  and  more  widely 
realised  if  the  play  could  be  put  before  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  on  its  merits,  if  we  could  look  straight  at  the  tragedy 
in  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  curiosity,  instead  of  looking 
at  it,  as  we  are  almost  bound  to  do,  through  a  haze  of 
solemn  tradition.  Each  generation  tries  to  impose  its  own 
view  of  Shakespeare  on  its  successors,  with  the  result  that 
very  often  the  smart  young  men  of  the  time  prefer  to  be 
clever  at  his  expense  rather  than  allow  him  to  convince 
them  of  their  own  futility. 

These  observations  are  naturally  provoked  by  Mr.  H.  K. 
Ayliff’s  production  of  Hamlet  in  modern  dress.  This 
production,  quite  apart  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  which  I 
do  not  propose  very  seriously  to  discuss,  is  an  important 
event  which  cannot  fail  very  strongly  to  influence  the  con¬ 
temporary  attitude  to  Shakespeare.  It  has  brought  a  large 
number  of  young  playgoers  more  directly  into  contact  with 
Shakespeare’s  original  play  than  they  ever  expected  to  find 
themselves.  It  has  confronted  them  with  the  play  itself, 
divested  of  its  traditional  glamour;  has  emphasised  its 
direct  appeal  to  the  modern  intelligence;  has  torn  away 
the  customary  suits  of  solemn  black  and  set  Hamlet  naked 
upon  his  kingdom  of  the  twentieth  century.  No  intelligent 
actor  or  producer  or  critic  who  has  seen  this  production  of 
the  play  can  ever  feel  quite  the  same  again  in  regard  to  it. 

One  of  the  most  signal  proofs  of  the  universal  character 
of  Shakespeare’s  genius  is  the  fact  that  every  race  and 
every  generation  finds  something  in  his  plays  which  appears 
to  be  aimed  directly  at  its  own  peculiar  susceptibilities.  Dr. 
Johnson  admired  him  for  reasons  almost  unintelligible  to 
Coleridge  and  Lamb.  Voltaire  praised  him  for  qualities 
that  were  not  perceived  by  his  contemporaries.  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  discovered  quite  unprecedented  reasons  for 
recognising  in  the  author  of  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 
one  of  his  most  important  forerunners.  A  new  generation 
will  doubtless  discover  new  meanings  and  proclaim  in  years 
to  come  that  Shakespeare  anticipated  them  as  intelligently 
as  he  anticipated  their  predecessors.  It  is  essential,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  new  generations,  if  they  are  to  derive  any  real 
benefit  or  inspiration  from  Shakespeare,  should  be  brought 
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into  contact  with  his  work  in  a  way  that  does  not  too  closely 
identify  him  with  traditions  of  thought  and  feeling  with 
which,  for  better  or  worse,  they  are  momentarily  out  of 
sympathy.  Mr.  Ayliff  does  this  in  his  production  of  Hamlet 
at  the  Kingsway  Theatre,  and  a  proof  of  the  benefit  which 
he  thus  confers  upon  his  contemporaries  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  after  the  performance,  one  heard  the  younger 
generation  talking  of  the  tragedy  as  one  talks  of  a  play  by 
Pirandello  or  Mr.  Galsworthy  and  scarcely  mentioning  at 
all  the  Hamlet  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston. 

One  felt,  while  the  play  was  in  progress,  an  atmosphere 
in  the  theatre  utterly  different  from  that  which  usually 
prevails  on  these  occasions.  Here  was  no  audience  fol¬ 
lowing  the  interpretation  of  a  famous  role  by  a  celebrated 
actor,  but  an  audience  following  the  play.  There  was 
almost  a  “  first-night  ”  atmosphere,  elements  of  appre¬ 
ciation  and  discovery  and  suspense  hitherto  unknown  in 
any  London  theatre  during  a  Shakespeare  revival,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  “Old  Vic.”  And  this  atmosphere 
prevailed  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  half  of  the  audience 
came  to  the  performance  expecting  to  be  offended  by  an 
irreverent  perversity,  and  the  other  half  in  anticipation  of 
a  modern  “  rag  ”  at  the  expense  of  everybody  over  forty 
years  of  age.  In  less  than  five  minutes  the  audience  had 
realised  that,  even  though  it  had  come  to  see  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  in  plus  fours,  or  King  Claudius  taking  a  neces¬ 
sary  whisky  and  soda  after  his  experience  of  the  mousetrap, 
it  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue  in  that  mood.  It  was 
caught  up  into  the  play  so  quickly  and  so  firmly  that  it 
soon  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  was  Hamlet  in  modern 
dress,  and  to  realise  only  that  this  was  Hamlet.  For 
many  young  people  the  production  was,  in  fact,  decisive. 
It  has  shown  them  that  Shakespeare  not  only  continues  to 
exist  when  stripped  of  the  shreds  and  patches  with  which 
he  has  been  clothed  by  successive  generations  of  actors 
and  producers,  but  that  his  immediately  contemporary 
appeal  gains  enormously  by  the  process.  There  was 
present  in  the  theatre  that  species  of  astonishment  with 
which  people  realise  that  a  thing  they  have  heard  scores 
of  times  from  an  old  book  without  paying  very  much 
attention  to  it  is  really  true  and  of  present  application. 
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Hamlet  in  modern  dress  is  not  incongruous  because 
Hamlet  is  modern.  The  fact  that  he  speaks  in  blank  verse 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  Such  a  method  of  speech  was  as 
unusual  with  princes  of  the  blood  who  wore  doublets  as 
with  the  modern  young  men  who  wear  pullovers.  One 
simply  noticed  that  he  expressed  himself  unusually  well, 
and  when  you  are  dealing  with  Shakespeare  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  disguise  that  circumstance,  however  hard  the 
actors  may  seem  to  try. 

Hamlet  as  a  young  man  who,  so  far  as  his  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  was  concerned,  might  be  met  at  the  “  Ivy  ”  or 
seen  in  Pall  Mall  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerting.  One 
accepted  him  quite  naturally,  just  as  Shakespeare’s  con¬ 
temporaries  accepted  him  in  their  own  “modern  dress.” 
The  illusion  that  he  was  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark  did 
not  suffer  for  an  instant  from  the  fact  that  he  was  wearing 
trousers;  it  merely  suffered,  just  as  any  other  performance, 
however  dressed,  would  suffer,  from  the  fact  that  the  actor 
was  not  always  in  temperament  or  physique  professionally 
well  fitted  to  the  part. 

Incidentally,  it  should  be  noted  how  triumphantly  this 
production  bears  out  the  contention  of  the  critics  who  have 
struggled  continually  against  the  actors  and  producers  of 
Shakespeare  who  are  obsessed  with  costume,  lighting, 
decoration,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  childish  lumber  with 
which  his  stage  has  for  generations  been  littered.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  appeal  is  rhetorical;  it  begins  and  ends  with  an 
adequate  delivery  of  his  lines;  the  actor,  to  give  his  plays 
their  full  value,  must  get  into  touch  with  his  audiences 
more  in  the  fashion  of  an  orator  than  of  an  actor,  never 
allowing  them  to  escape  the  verbal  incantation  by  which 
scene  and  character,  feeling  and  atmosphere,  are  conveyed. 
The  real  reason  why  the  audiences  at  the  Kingsway 
Theatre  so  soon  lost  sight  of  the  modern  dress  was  simply 
that  in  Shakespeare,  if  the  producer  understands  his 
business,  the  dress  scarcely  matters  at  all.  Even  the 
people  who  came  expressly  to  see  the  modern  dress  were 
in  this  case  obliged  almost  at  once  to  lose  sight  of  it. 
Almost  Shakespeare’s  whole  skill  as  a  playwright  consisted 
in  thus  obliging  an  audience  to  disbelieve  the  palpable 
evidence  of  its  eyes  by  filling  its  ears,  by  bringing  it  under 
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the  spell  of  an  actor  with  something  to  say  and  a  most 
prevailing  way  of  saying  it.  It  is  almost  preferable  for 
an  actor  of  Shakespeare  to  be  obliged  to  struggle  against 
his  accessories  than  to  rely  on  them.  Mr.  Ayliff’s  actors 
are  more  or  less  in  this  stimulating  position.  They  are 
obliged,  being  actors,  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  get 
their  play  over  the  footlights,  and  they  begin  every  evening 
with  the  knowledge  that  their  audience  has  probably  come 
to  see  them  more  as  an  amusing  collection  of  anachronisms 
than  as  characters  in  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet.  So  they  are 
thrown  back  on  to  the  text.  They  have  to  be  incisive  and 
rapid  and  persuasive.  There  is  nothing  else  for  it  but 
the  words,  words,  words.  All  the  archaic  pageantry  has 
been  taken  away.  There  is  nothing  easy  or  familiar  to  fall 
back  upon,  and  instinctively  they  are  driven  to  rely  on  the 
text  where  in  an  ordinary  production  they  would  be  relying 
from  force  of  habit  on  traditional  “  business  ”  or  on  the 
fact  of  being  picturesquely  attired.  It  is  partly  for  this 
reason  that  this  production  holds  the  attention  more  firmly 
and  more  continuously  than  the  ordinary,  conventional 
production.  The  company  is  driven  to  rely  on  the  effects 
on  which  Shakespeare  intended  them  to  rely. 

But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  a  general  process.  The 
real  value  of  Mr.  Ayliff’s  production  was  that  it  presented 
Hamlet  as  though  Macready,  Irving,  Forbes  Robertson 
and  the  rest  had  never  existed.  Do  not  infer  that  I  under¬ 
value  the  classical  and  romantic  tradition,  or  have  anything 
but  admiration  for  the  distinguished  Hamlets  of  recent 
years.  I  am  merely  saying  that  it  was  good  and  useful  to 
present  the  play  of  Hamlet  in  terms  that  would  bring  it 
into  direct  relation  with  a  generation  for  whom  these 
traditions  are  an  impediment  rather  than  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  their  appreciation  of  its  fundamentals.  Shake¬ 
speare  is  often  proclaimed  as  being  not  for  an  age  but  for 
all  time  by  actors  and  critics  and  professors  who  proceed 
at  once  to  claim  him  for  themselves  alone.  Mr.  Ayliff 
has  shown  that  Shakespeare  belongs  not  only  to  our  grand¬ 
fathers  but  to  ourselves.  He  has  demonstrated  that,  in 
whatever  manner  or  epoch  we  may  present  the  tragedy  of 
Hamlet,  the  play  is  able  to  stand  alone  on  its  merits  as  a 
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masterpiece  level  with  the  best  thought  and  the  subtlest 
understanding  of  human  character  of  the  time. 

And  he  gives  us  not  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark,  a 
traditional  figure  round  whom  the  devoted  imagination 
and  ingenuity  of  generations  of  great  actors  have  accumu¬ 
lated,  but  the  play  itself,  with  its  parts  nicely  balanced,  its 
story  complete  and  intelligible,  a  just  value  given  to  the 
ideas  and  motives  of  all  concerned. 

Compare  for  a  moment  the  traditional  treatment  of 
Claudius  with  the  treatment  he  receives  from  Mr.  Ayliff. 
In  the  traditional  Hamlet  Claudius  is  presented  entirely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  nephew.  He  is  a  monster, 
so  incredibly  gross  that  Gertrude’s  affection  for  him  is 
as  inconceivable  to  the  audience  as  to  her  son.  He  is 
not  even  given  the  time  or  opportunity  to  deliver  properly 
the  few  lines  of  his  part  which  have  necessarily  to  be 
retained.  It  is  the  same  with  Gertrude.  No  one  has  ever 
really  troubled  about  either  of  them  for  generations.  Who, 
for  example,  has  ever  seen  on  the  stage  any  indication  of 
how  the  relations  between  Claudius  and  his  wife  are 
affected  by  her  discovery  of  the  murder.^  Who  has  ever 
been  asked  to  wonder  what  Claudius  really  thought  and 
felt  about  Hamlet’s  strange  behaviour  after  the  ghostly 
visitation.^  Who,  indeed,  on  the  stage  or  off  it,  has  ever 
seriously  regarded  Claudius  as  anything  but  the  “adul¬ 
terate  beast”  of  Hamlet’s  description,  to  be  fittingly 
stabbed  through  the  ribs  in  the  general  denouement? 
Who  has  ever  asked  why  it  was  that  Gertrude  liked 
Claudius  better  than  his  brother?  Hamlet  could  not 
understand  it,  but  Hamlet  was  infatuated  with  his  father, 
and  even  a  most  cursory  reading  of  the  text  shows  con¬ 
clusively  that  Claudius  was  superficially  the  more  agree¬ 
able  fellow.  Almost  certainly  he  did  not,  like  his 
predecessor,  sleep  within  his  orchard  every  afternoon. 
Hamlet’s  father  seems  from  all  accounts  to  have  been  the 
kind  of  paragon  whom  people  admire  most  when  they  are 
dead.  It  should  be  noted  that  his  ghost  retains  a  certain 
complacency  in  spite  of  the  sulphurous  and  tormenting 
flames  in  which  he  normally  resides.  Claudius,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  sanguine  and  impulsive  person,  intelli- 
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gent  and  resourceful,  who  liked  to  make  everyone  about 
him  happy  and  comfortable.  The  murder  was  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  incident.  It  probably  surprised  him  whenever  he 
thought  about  it.  Gertrude,  at  any  rate,  hadn’t  the  least 
idea  that  he  had  ever  done  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
obviously  wanted  to  do  his  best  by  young  Hamlet,  short  of 
surrendering  his  possessions — a  very  human  and  general 
attitude  of  the  genial  arriviste.  On  the  w'hole  there  is  a 
lot  to  be  said  for  Claudius. 

No  attempt,  however,  is  made  in  the  traditional  pro¬ 
ductions  to  present  him  as  a  credible  personage.  Mr. 
Ayliff,  by  bringing  Claudius  and  Gertrude  to  life, 
restores  the  play  of  Hamlet  to  the  stage.  The  audience, 
instead  of  merely  waiting  for  Claudius  to  be  killed  when 
Hamlet  shall  have  delivered  as  much  of  his  part  as  he 
considers  necessary,  is  interested  in  a  real  duel  between 
the  two  men.  This  not  only  makes  the  play  interesting 
as  a  play;  it  makes  Hamlet’s  own  motives  and  conduct 
more  intelligible.  Take,  for  example,  the  famous  irreso¬ 
lution  with  which  he  so  often  taxes  himself.  This 
irresolution  is  in  the  conventional  Hamlet  quite  incompre¬ 
hensible.  No  one  would  hesitate  five  minutes  about  killing 
the  conventional  horrid  monster  of  the  romantic  stage,  any 
more  than  one  would  hesitate  in  killing  a  pig.  It  is  quite 
another  matter  to  make  away  with  the  pleasant  gentleman 
presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Vosper.  One  can  even  doubt,  as 
Hamlet  was  inclined  to  doubt  at  times,  whether  such  a 
pleasant  gentleman  could  be  really  a  murderer  after  all. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  this  enterprise  was 
intended  to  effect.  I  do  know  that,  when  I  was  persuaded 
to  go  as  the  result  of  hearing  nothing  else  talked  about  for 
several  evenings  in  succession,  I  did  not  anticipate  half 
the  results  that  inevitably  flow  from  the  original  idea.  I 
had  met  people  who  vehemently  refused  to  go  at  all. 
Hamlet  in  modern  dress  was  like  laughing  in  church. 
There  were  also  people  who  thought  it  might  be  good  fun. 
But  there  could  have  been  very  few  who  really  anticipated 
that  as  a  result  of  the  adventure  they  would  see  the  play 
of  Hamlet  produced  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage,  a 
production  in  which  the  play  counted  for  so  much  and  the 
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Prince  of  Denmark  for  so  little  (in  comparison  with  what 
we  usually  expect)  that  there  were  actually  better  actors 
in  the  company  than  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  while  at  times 
one  was  tempted  to  wonder  why  it  had  never  occurred, 
say,  to  H.  B.  Irving  to  add  to  his  gallery  of  criminals  a 
fascinating  likeness  of  Claudius,  leaving  Hamlet  to  an 
inferior  player. 

To  judge  from  the  general  talk  and  the  audience  one 
saw  at  the  Kingsway,  the  younger  generation  is  convinced. 
Hamlet  as  a  play  for  modern  men  and  women  indubitably 
exists — a  fact  which  was  never  really  brought  home  to  any¬ 
body  under  thirty  in  the  great  classical  and  romantic  pro¬ 
ductions.  The  Court  of  Denmark,  formerly  seen  as  an 
impossible  environment  for  a  delicate  hero,  becomes  a 
world  familiar  to  us  all — very  familiar,  indeed,  to  anyone 
who  has  seen  anything  of  diplomatic  society.  It  might  be 
almost  any  little  Court  in  South-eastern  Europe,  and  the 
English  Ambassador  could  be  matched  from  any  Foreign 
Office  in  the  world.  Hamlet’s  moral  problems,  dissociated 
from  doublet  and  hose,  become  the  problems  of  almost  any 
serious  young  man  of  to-day,  and  the  story  of  Claudius 
and  Gertrude  is  one  to  which  the  evening  papers  might  be 
devoting  the  first  column  of  the  front  page  to-morrow 
evening.  And  all  this  is  achieved  without  offence,  without 
forcing  the  modern  note,  without  any  deliberate  idea  of 
startling  or  disconcerting  the  public.  The  play  is  taken 
for  what  it  is  worth,  and  presented  in  a  modern  setting — 
a  procedure  which  throws  into  relief  elements  that  belong 
indestructibly  to  the  play  as  distinct  from  elements  that 
have  become  associated  with  it  by  the  accumulated 
traditions  of  nearly  three  hundred  years.  The  success  of 
the  experiment  is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  its  in¬ 
cidental  features,  like  the  bridge  and  the  plus  fours  and 
the  bowler  hat  of  the  gravedigger,  are  almost  entirely  lost 
to  view  by  the  audience  which  follows  the  play.  The  effect 
of  the  modern  dress  and  the  modern  environment  is  not 
positive.  It  does  not  intrude.  It  merely  removes  impedi¬ 
ments.  It  clears  away  obstructions  between  the  modern 
playgoer  and  a  play  which  is  modern  because  it  is  eternal. 


POLAND  AND  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Personal  Impressions 
By  Robert  Machray 

During  the  last  six  months  the  combination  of  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  has  become  a  familiar  feature  of  high 
politics,  not  only  to  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
general  situation  in  Central  Europe,  but  to  every  reader 
of  the  papers,  for  no  one  can  have  escaped  seeing  and 
noting  the  frequency  with  which  the  names  of  the  two 
States  have  appeared  in  close  conjunction.  In  all  the 
news  of  and  comment  on  the  negotiations  touching  the 
Pact  of  Security  these  countries  have  been  prominent,  and 
always  bracketed  together,  usually  in  the  persons  of  two 
protagonists.  Dr.  Benesh  and  Count  Skrzynski.  The 
former  as  the  P'oreign  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
friend  and  confidant  of  President  Masaryk,  had  much 
earlier  come  into  notice  as  a  statesman  of  international 
importance.  Count  Skrzynski,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Poland,  had  also  made  his  mark,  but  was  not  so  well 
known,  at  any  rate  in  England,  as  the  other.  In  our  own 
Press  the  references  to  Dr.  Benesh  and  his  policy  were 
respectful,  if  sometimes  marked  by  reserve;  those  to  the 
Count  and  Polish  policy  were  tinged  far  too  much  by  a 
certain  doubt  of  the  political  permanence  of  Poland  and  of 
the  stability  generally  of  the  Polish  character.  The  fact 
remained  that  the  two  States,  taken  together,  had  to  be 
considered  seriously.  A  date  can  be  placed  over  against 
their  entry  as  joint  actors  in  the  big  diplomatic  drama. 
Towards  the  end  of  April  last  Dr.  Benesh  went  to  Warsaw, 
discussed  the  common  situation  with  Count  Skrzynski, 
settled  some  outstanding  matters  of  difference  concerning 
the  frontiers  of  the  two  countries,  and,  most  significant  of 
all,  signed  two  treaties  with  Poland  :  a  commercial  treaty 
and  an  arbitration  treaty. 

Dr.  Benesh  described  the  aim  and  object  of  these  settle¬ 
ments  and  conventions  as  being  a  continual  and  durable 
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collaboration  between  two  States  whose  interests  and 
historic  destiny  it  was  to  supplement  one  another.  He 
intimated  that,  though  there  was  no  question  at  the  moment 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance,  the  rapprochement  that  had  taken 
place  might  prepare  the  way  for  still  closer  political  co¬ 
operation  in  the  future.  In  an  interview  published  in  the 
Matin  on  May  3rd  he  said  that  everything  was  favourable 
to  an  intimate  entente  between  his  country  and  Poland — 
their  geographical  position  which  tended  to  unite  them  in 
both  peace  and  war,  the  traditions  and  teachings  of  their 
history,  and  particularly  the  fact  that  the  two  States  had 
been  resuscitated  by  the  Peace  Treaty.  He  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  stating  that  the  agreements  which  had  been 
concluded  might  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  an 
alliance.  Now,  all  this  was  extremely  important.  Only 
a  short  time  before  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  had  been 
at  variance,  and  France,  the  ally  of  one  and  the  friend  of 
the  other,  had  tried  in  vain  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
The  Poles  had  bitterly  resented  the  indifference  which  they 
said  the  Czechs  had  shown  to  their  fate  during  the 
desperate  struggle  with  the  Bolshevik  hordes  of  Trotsky 
in  1920.  They  had  declared  that  the  psychology  of  the 
two  peoples  was  not  the  same.  While  acknowledging  the 
efficiency  of  the  Czechs,  they  had  sneeringly  called  them 
the  “  Prussians  of  the  Slav  race.”  Yet  here  was  an  entente 
— even  a  prospective  alliance !  And  its  interest  was  in¬ 
creased  because  Czechoslovakia  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  Little  Entente  and  Poland  had  a  treaty  of  something 
like  an  alliance  with  Rumania,  while  Poland  was  furthering 
the  formation  of  a  Baltic  League.  The  Covenant  had 
contemplated  “  regional  understandings,”  of  which  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  its  implications  were  illustrations. 
Regional  pacts  were  in  the  air,  but  here  were  some  that  had 
been  or  were  about  to  be  consummated ;  the  latest  was  the 
Polish-Czech  entente,  and  in  some  ways  it  was  the  most 
significant  of  these  understandings.  Indeed,  it  was  in  itself 
a  great  event. 

Immensely  interested,  I  determined  to  make  a  tour  of 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the 
condition  of  these  countries,  and  to  get  into  touch,  where 
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possible,  with  their  political  leaders.  About  six  weeks  in 
July  and  August  were  devoted  to  this  effort,  and  if  the 
survey  was  necessarily  rapid,  it  was  as  comprehensive  and 
as  little  superficial  as  it  could  be  in  the  circumstances.  By 
train,  motor  car  and  droshky  the  trip  covered  several  thou¬ 
sand  miles;  in  Poland  I  visited  Gdynia,  Warsaw,  Lodz, 
Vilna,  Lwow  or  Lemberg,  Cracow  and  Katovice ;  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  I  went  to  Prague,  Konopiste,  Pilzen-Skoda,  and 
Carlsbad  in  Bohemia,Brno  in  Moravia,  and  Bratislava  or 
Pressburg  and  Topolchanky  in  Slovakia.  A  week  was 
spent  in  each  capital  and  a  day  or  two  days  in  the  other 
centres;  most  of  the  travelling  was  done  by  daylight.  I 
had  the  good  fortune,  despite  the  time  of  my  visit  being 
in  the  soisou  fnorte,  to  meet  and  have  long  talks  with 
M.  Grabsky,  the  Polish  Prime  Minister;  M.  Marawski, 
Count  Skrzynski’s  deputy  at  the  Ministry  of  F oreign  Affairs, 
Warsaw — the  Count  was  in  America  then;  General  Haller, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Polish  Army;  and  other 
leading  Poles;  while  in  Czechoslovakia  I  saw  and  con¬ 
versed  with  President  Masaryk,  Dr.  Benesh,  Dr.  Girsa,  the 
deputy  of  Dr.  Benesh  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Prague;  Senator  Hybs,  the  chief  of  the  Agrarian  Party; 
Colonel  Stodola,  a  .Slovak  member  of  the  Diet,  and  other 
Czechoslovaks  of  distinction.  If  I  may,  I  should  like  to 
put  on  record  my  deep  sense  of  the  kindness  I  received 
in  all  quarters  and  from  men  of  opposite  views.  What 
follows  in  this  article,  however,  is  a  series  of  personal  im¬ 
pressions  and  comments,  offered,  of  course,  for  what  they 
are  worth. 

Unhappy  Poland  used  to  be  the  phrase.  It  is  perhaps 
too  early  yet  to  replace  it  by  Happy  Poland,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  too  soon  to  speak  of  Hopeful  Poland.  A  great 
harvest  has  put  its  people  in  good  heart.  By  nature  Poland 
is  a  rich  country.  As  was  shown  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
Danzig  was  its  chief  port,  it  has  enormous  agricultural 
possibilities,  and  they  have  been  made  manifest  this  year, 
though  not  fully,  as  there  is  considerable  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  as  regards  the  fertilisation  of  the  soil  and  conditions 
generally  of  farming,  particularly  in  what  was  Russian 
Poland.  In  what  was  German  Poland  or  Posnania,  as  in 
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what  was  Austrian  Poland  or  Galicia,  agriculture  was  and 
is  on  a  far  higher  level.  Poland  this  year  has  a  large 
exportable  surplus  of  agricultural  products;  estimates  put 
its  total  value  at  from  eight  to  ten  millions  sterling.  This 
may  be  too  much,  but  the  abundant  harvest  is  a  fact,  as  I 
can  testify;  wherever  I  went  I  saw  the  evidences  of  it. 
This  great  harvest  has  an  important  bearing  not  only  on 
the  economic  but  on  the  political  situation  of  Poland. 
Last  year  the  crops  were  very  poor,  and  Poland  had  to  buy 
considerable  quantities  of  flour  and  other  commodities  to 
feed  its  people ;  hence  an  adverse  trade  balance  that  in  its 
turn  has  reacted  on  the  zloty,  the  Polish  monetary  unit,  and 
brought  it  below  par,  which  is  that  of  the  gold  franc.  As 
it  happened,  I  arrived  in  Danzig  on  the  very  day  in  July 
when  the  fall  in  the  zloty  began ;  there  were  whisperings 
that  the  depreciation  had  been  engineered  from  Berlin, 
and  was  a  political  move  on  the  part  of  hostile  Germany. 
Perhaps  the  fall  was  assisted,  as  suggested,  but  whether 
it  was  or  not,  Poland’s  fine  harvest  will  right  the  balance 
of  trade  and  the  zloty  at  the  same  time,  and  correct  at  least 
this  part  of  the  political  perspective,  for  in  this  as  in  other 
cases  politics  and  economics  are  closely  allied.  This  is 
being  exemplified  in  Danzig,  and  is  most  instructive. 

Entering  Poland  from  the  Baltic  by  way  of  Danzig,  I 
was  almost  instantly  made  aware  of  the  political  cross¬ 
currents  that  eddy  and  swirl  in  and  about  the  Free  City. 
It  is  well  understood  that  there  has  been  constant  friction 
between  the  Danzigers  and  the  Poles  with  respect  to 
Poland’s  use  of  the  port.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  gave 
the  ownership  of  the  railways  of  Danzig  and  the  control 
of  its  Customs  to  Poland,  but  it  did  not  give  it  control  of 
the  port — that  is  exercised  by  a  body  called  the  Harbour 
and  Waterways  Board,  consisting  of  five  Poles  and  five 
Danzigers,  with  a  neutral  chairman,  who  is  at  present  a 
Swiss  engineer.  The  executive  power  in  the  F'ree  City 
is  vested  in  its  Senate,  which  until  very  recently  was  exclu¬ 
sively  German  and  pro-German,  and  therefore  anti-Polish, 
in  its  composition.  It  was  perhaps  no  more  than  natural 
that  the  Senate,  with  such  a  political  complexion,  should 
do  everything  it  could  to  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
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Poles;  its  policy  was  frankly  obstructionist,  and  looked  to 
Berlin  for  support.  But  the  economic  situation  of  Danzig 
indicated  something  altogether  different.  Poland  is  the 
sole  hinterland  of  the  port;  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
export  and  import  traffic  of  Danzig  are  Polish,  and  it  can 
draw  trade  from  no  other  source.  The  political  bearing 
of  these  truths  was  probably  not  very  clear  at  first  to  the 
Dairzigers.  Poland,  except  in  Posnania  and  Pomorze 
(the  area  fronting  on  the  Baltic),  had  been  cruelly  devas¬ 
tated  during  the  Great  War,  and  in  1920  it  suffered  severely 
from  the  Bolshevik  invasion;  in  effect  it  was  a  sort  of 
derelict.  It  had  before  it  as  a  State  a  terrible  task  in 
reviving  and  reconstructing  its  ruined  agriculture  and 
industries — it  looked  an  almost  impossible  undertaking. 
German  propaganda  incessantly  preached  that  Poland 
must  collapse  or,  in  any  case,  lose  what  it  tendentiously 
called  the  Corridor,  the  territory  separating  East  Prussia 
from  the  rest  of  the  Reich.  Intensely  German,  Danzig 
absorbed  and  reflected  such  teaching.  When  I  visited  the 
city  in  1921  little  else  was  to  be  heard,  nor  was  there  much 
change  when  I  was  there  again  three  years  later,  1924,  but 
this  year,  1925,  I  could  not  help  observing  a  marked  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  situation.  The  economic  truths  were  establishing 
themselves  as  political  facts,  which  could  not  be  ignored. 

The  central  economic  truth  was  that  Poland,  despite  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  the  effort,  was  recovering  and  was 
“  making  good  ” ;  this  was  the  case  even  before  the  great 
harvest  of  this  season  emphasised  the  progress  of  the 
country.  This  was  seen,  notwithstanding  the  intransigeant 
attitude  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  port,  in  the  increas¬ 
ing  trade  of  Danzig,  which,  without  that  trade,  must  have 
soon  dwindled  and  died.  It  was  recalled  by  intelligent 
Germans  in  Danzig  or  Danzigers  less  German  politically 
minded,  that  Poland  was  potentially  anything  but  a  poor 
country,  whether  in  crops  or  minerals.  Even  those  Dan¬ 
zigers  who  were  clamorous  for  the  re-annexation  of  the 
Corridor  by  Germany  eagerly  stipulated  that  in  that  event 
matters  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
Danzig  the  port  of  Poland.  But  no  faintest  sign  of  re¬ 
annexation  was  to  be  discerned ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Polish 
Army  was  much  in  evidence,  and  there  was  Poland’s 
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alliance  with  France  also  to  be  reckoned  with.  Then  there 
was  the  entente  with  the  Czechs.  In  these  circumstances 
it  was  not  surprising  to  me  to  find  in  Danzig  a  very  distinct 
and  powerful  movement  which  aimed  at  better  relations 
with  Poland  by  giving  a  pro-Polish  instead  of  a  pro- 
German  aspect  to  the  Senate  of  the  Free  City;  the  big 
German  industrialists  of  Danzig  headed  this  movement, 
and  were  most  anxious  and  indeed  determined  that  it 
should  succeed.  There  was  another  reason  for  this — 
another  economic  truth;  in  one  word,  Gdynia.  This  is 
Poland’s  new  port  on  the  Baltic,  two  or  three  miles  north¬ 
west  of  the  western  frontier  of  the  Free  City.  Most 
people,  outside  of  Poland  and  probably  France,  who  were 
interested  thought  of  Gdynia  rather  as  a  political  manoeuvre 
than  as  something  that  was  meant  to  be  a  great  centre  of 
shipping,  a  big  port.  It  was  described  as  a  menace  to 
Danzig,  and  the  Danzigers  thought  it  was  an  empty  threat. 
Work  was  begun  at  Gdynia  in  1920,  and  suspended  in 
1921,  but  it  was  resumed  to  some  purpose  in  1924,  con¬ 
struction  of  the  port  being  undertaken  in  dead  earnest  by 
a  Franco-Polish  group,  including  such  important  French 
firms  as  Schneiders,  Hersent  and  Battignoles.  The  result 
was  very  plain  in  July,  1925,  a  year  later:  a  solidly  built 
mole,  a  third  of  a  mile  long,  well  into  the  Bay  of  Gdynia, 
with  quayage  and  a  railway;  a  breakwater,  farther  along, 
about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  mole;  a  power  station, 
water  supply  and  other  equipment.  Lying  at  the  quay 
four  Polish  destroyers  indicated  that  here  was  Poland’s 
naval  base.  By  1930  this  new  port  will  be  completed  to 
the  extent  of  a  traffic  capacity  as  large  as  that  of  Danzig. 
From  that  city  to  Gdynia  is'  but  a  dozen  miles,  and  any 
Danziger  can  see  for  himself,  as  I  did,  what  has  been  done. 
It  is  a  great  argument  for  his  coming  to  terms  with  Poland 
— and  he  is  doing  so,  for  the  political  cast  of  the  Senate  has 
been  changed,  and  obstruction  is  being  replaced  by  co¬ 
operation.  Thus,  very  simply,  Danzig  is  ceasing  to  be 
a  danger  spot  of  Europe.  And  as  Poland  becomes  more 
and  more  prosperous,  as  may  be  expected,  its  commerce 
and  industry  will  find  plenty  of  employment  for  both 
Danzig  and  Gdynia. 
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Berlin  considered  itself  right  in  thinking  of  Danzig  as 
a  Germgin  outpost,  and  cannot  be  pleased  with  the  change 
that  is  coming  over  the  Free  City.  Short  of  the  forcible 
re-annexation  of  what  was  German  Poland,  now  an  integral 
part  of  the  Polish  Republic,  Berlin,  as  things  are,  can  do 
very  little  effectively  in  this  quarter  to  oppose  the  Poles. 
So  far  as  Danzig  itself  is  concerned,  the  city  in  its  banks, 
shops,  and  speech  is  not  so  distinctively  German  now  as  it 
was  in  1921,  or  even  in  1924;  there  are  far  more  Poles 
in  it  than  there  were  a  year  ago.  The  whole  Corridor  was 
never  distinctively  German ;  the  deputies  it  elected  to  the 
Reichstag  before  the  war  were  not  Germans  but  Poles; 
to-day  it  is  distinctively  Polish  throughout.  No  doubt 
Germany  would  like  to  regain  the  Corridor,  and  this, 
equally  no  doubt,  holds  in  it  a  possibility  of  war.  Some 
writers  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  Corridor  is  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  in  Europe,  and  to  talk  of  it  as  a  German 
Alsace-Lorraine — which  is  absurd,  as  anyone  will  see  for 
himself  if  he  cares  to  go  and  investigate  the  subject  on  the 
spot.  It  is  not  there  that  Poland  really  feels  the  pressure 
of  Germany,  except  indirectly.  That  pressure,  and  it  is 
heavy  enough,  is  felt  in  the  south-west  of  Poland,  in  Upper 
Silesia,  and  there  were  many  signs  of  it  in  the  anxieties 
and  apprehensions  of  the  local  Polish  industrialists  and 
bankers.  For  months  past  Germany  has  been  carrying  on 
a  kind  of  commercial  war  in  and  about  that  area,  and  it 
would  be  idle  to  deny  that  Poland  has  been  and  is  em¬ 
barrassed  thereby.  I'here  has  been  no  renewal  of  the 
treaty  under  which  Germany  took  many  thousands  of  tons 
of  coal  every  month  from  this  district,  and  the  upshot  has 
been  a  lessening  of  the  output  of  the  pits.  The  coalmasters 
of  Upper  Silesia  point  out  that  before  the  question  of  its 
possession  was  settled  by  the  League  of  Nations  Germany 
maintained  that  its  coal,  in  large  quantities,  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  very  existence  of  German  industries — 
and  now  Germany  is  showing  that  this  plea  is  false.  None 
the  less,  German  hostility  to  Poland  remains  the  greatest 
problem  for  the  latter  to  solve;  and  solved  it  must  be  if 
there  is  to  be  a  durable  peace.  Not  that  danger  is  im¬ 
minent;  it  is  distant,  for  Germany  cannot  and  could  not 
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hope  to  make  a  successful  war  against  Poland  for  many 
years  to  come  because  of  the  Franco-Polish  alliance,  which 
is  definitely  military  in  its  scope.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
upkeep  of  its  army  imposes  a  serious  financial  burden  on 
Poland. 

Not  alone  with  Germany  has  Poland  difficulties.  Its 
eastern  frontier  marches  with  the  western  boundary  of 
Soviet  Russia,  with  the  World  Revolution  still  inscribed 
on  its  banners,  and  there  is  unquestionably  a  certain  menace 
implied.  It  was  at  once  interesting  and  gratifying,  if  a 
little  surprising,  to  find  that  Poland,  while  maintaining 
the  necessary  vigilance,  did  not  believe  the  Soviet  menace 
was  to  be  considered  too  seriously.  Its  point  of  view  was 
that  while  there  were  regrettable  frontier  incidents  of  occa¬ 
sional  occurrence,  there  was  nothing  approaching  the 
tension  preceding  a  war ;  the  frontier  incidents  were  devoid 
of  political  importance,  as  were  the  Red  plots  within  the 
country  itself,  and  were  easily  dealt  with ;  the  Border  States 
were  well  linked  up  against  Soviet  aggression;  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  one  of  peace.  This  being  so,  the  fact  emerged 
more  and  more  that  Poland  and  Soviet  Russia  had  great 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  in  common ;  already 
there  was  a  considerable  and  growing  trade  going  on 
between  them,  and  Poland  desired  to  develop  that  trade 
as  much  as  possible;  it  was  in  the  interests,  too,  of  peace. 
Such  was  the  attitude  of  Warsaw  in  mid-August;  it  was 
strikingly  exemplified  by  the  welcome  accorded  M. 
Chicherin  when  he  visited  Warsaw  towards  the  close  of 
September,  some  six  weeks  later.  Still,  vigilance  will 
have  to  be  maintained.  Poland  is  rich  in  proverbs  and  is 
sure  to  have  one  like  our  “  He  that  sups  with  the  Devil 
needs  a  long  spoon.” 

Besides  its  difficulties  with  Germany  and  Red  Russia, 
Poland  has  on  its  hands  the  controversy  with  Lithuania, 
the  latest  development  of  which,  an  outcome  of  the  major 
Vilna  question,  is  the  trouble  over  the  use  of  the  Niemen 
river  and  the  port  of  Memel  by  Polish  lumbermen.  This, 
however,  seems  likely  to  be  settled  before  long;  it  should 
be  settled  quickly,  for  meanwhile  Memel,  once  the  greatest 
timber  port  on  the  Baltic,  is  suffering  from  the  lack  of  logs. 
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I  spent  two  days  in  Vilna,  where  I  had  hoped  to  meet  two 
leaders — on  the  one  side  Marshal  Pilsudski,  of  Lithuanian 
descent  but  a  Pole  of  the  Poles,  and  on  the  other  side 
Dr.  Basanavicius,  the  greatest  of  living  Lithuanians. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  interesting  than  hearing 
their  respective  statements  of  the  case;  as  things  fell  out, 
I  was  disappointed,  for  I  saw  neither  of  them.  My  im¬ 
pression  of  Vilna  was  that,  whatever  it  might  have  been 
before,  it  was  now  a  Polish  city.  While  in  Lwow  (Lem¬ 
berg)  I  made  inquiries  about  the  Ukrainian  or  Ruthenian 
agitation  against  the  Poles,  and  could  not  but  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  reports  of  it  received  in  London  had 
greatly  exaggerated  its  importance.  Last  but  not  least 
of  Poland’s  problems  is  the  large  Jewish  element.  Every¬ 
where  in  Poland,  except  in  the  country  districts,  there 
are  Jews ;  some  cities,  such  as  Lodz,  appeared  to  swarm  with 
them,  and  much  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Poland  lies 
with  them.  The  Polish-Jewish  question  has  a  history  that 
goes  back  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  the  burden  of  it  is 
that  very  few  Jews  became  Poles.  As  a  body  the  Jews  of 
Poland  were  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Republic; 
during  the  war  they  favoured  Germany.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  Constitution  of  Poland  gives  them  precisely  the  same 
status  as  it  gives  the  Poles  themselves,  and  the  result 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  will  depend  more  on  the  Jew  than 
on  the  Pole,  but  Polonisation  may  be  helped  by  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  country.  My  first  and  last  impression  is  that 
Poland  is  progressing;  there  is  hope  for  Poland,  good  hope. 

In  the  third  week  of  August  I  travelled  south  from 
Katovice,  which  has  become  the  capital  of  Upper  Silesia, 
and  passed  into  prosperous,  well-cultivated,  highly  indus¬ 
trialised  Czechoslovakia,  over  which  the  devastating  flood 
of  the  Great  War  did  not  sweep  at  all.  The  Poles  had 
virtually  to  make  a  fresh  start;  the  Czechoslovaks  took  over 
their  country  from  Austria-Hungary  as,  it  might  be  said, 
a  going  concern,  and  as  it  is  not  in  their  nature  to  slack, 
they  have  kept  it  a  strongly  going  concern  ever  since.  They 
are  a  hard-working  and  most  industrious  people,  and  in 
some  ways  rather  like  my  own  Scottish  countrymen  and 
countrywomen.  A  true  story  illustrates  Czech  thrift.  In 
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Prague,  surely  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  world, 
there  is  a  bank  called  the  Bank  of  the  Legion.  The 
reference  is  to  the  Czech  Legion,  which  fought  or  otherwise 
made  its  way  out  of  European  Russia  and  across  Siberia 
to  Vladivostok  after  the  Armistice.  At  a  certain  point  in 
the  route  the  men  received  a  considerable  sum  in  gold  as 
their  pay,  which  had  long  been  in  arrears,  and  their  leaders 
suggested  to  them  that  instead  of  spending  it  on  frivolities 
and  trifles,  they  should  save  the  money  and  take  it  home 
with  them.  This  they  did,  and  with  that  heroic  money  was 
founded  this  Bank  of  the  Legion.  What  a  revelation  of 
character  !  Their  great  president.  Dr.  Masaryk,  has  given 
his  people  as  their  watchword  “Work!  ”  To  be  sure,  it 
is  not  a  sensational  or  an  emotional  rallying  cry,  but  it 
appeals  to  the  Czechs.  Their  crops  had  not  been  so 
favoured  by  fine  weather  this  season  as  had  been  those  of 
the  Poles;  cereals  had  been/  battered  by  rain,  but  still  the 
grain  harvest  was  fairly  good,  and  there  was  an  abundance 
of  beets  for  their  big  sugar  industry.  The  Czechs  cannot 
grow  enough  foodstuffs  to  supply  their  needs,  but  the  Poles 
will  be  able,  at  any  rate  this  winter,  to  supply  all  that  is 
required;  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  are  the  complements  of  each  other.  Their  entente 
has  a  strong  economic  basis. 

How  far  does  the  Polish-Czech  entente  go?  There  is 
nothing  military  about  it,  but  it  has  to  be  added  that  in 
this  matter  the  treaties  made  separately  by  the  two  States 
with  France  have  to  be  carefully  considered.  Poland’s 
treaty  with  France  is  military;  if  Poland  is  attacked  by 
Germany  or  any  other  State,  France  is  bound  to  go  to  its 
assistance  at  once.  Czechoslovakia’s  treaty  with  France  is 
not  military.  President  Masaryk  assured  me  that  there 
was  no  secret  treaty,  though  it  is  sometimes  asserted  there 
is  one.  But — it  is  a  very  important  but — there  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  or  understanding  by  which  if  Poland,  for  instance, 
is  attacked,  Czechoslovakia  will  immediately  concert  such 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  with  France  or  other 
countries  directly  concerned.  This  undertaking  goes  very 
far — it  might  and  probably  would  go  all  the  way.  Nor 
should  the  fact  be  lost  sight  of  that  there  is  a  French 
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Military  Mission  in  Czechoslovakia,  just  as  there  is  one 
in  Poland;  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
respective  staffs  have  their  plans  all  worked  out  for  joint 
action,  if  required.  The  Czechoslovak  Army  is  a  good 
deal  smaller  than  that  of  Poland,  but  it  is  as  highly  trained, 
and  doubtless  would  give  a  good  account  of  itself.  The 
chief  and  abiding  interest,  however,  of  Czechoslovakia  is 
peace,  as  Dr.  Benesh  never  tires  of  repeating ;  it  has  made 
its  alliances  and  ententes  with  that  predominant  object. 
The  famous  Skoda  works  show  the  direction  of  the  Czech 
mind.  No  one  can  have  forgotten  the  huge  Skoda  guns 
that  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  war;  Skoda  still  makes 
guns,  but  of  its  whole  present  production  more  than  eighty 
per  cent,  is  peace  production — locomotives,  agricultural 
machinery,  tractors,  turbines,  motor  cars,  and  so  on. 

Though  there  are  more  Germans  in  Czechoslovakia  than 
in  Poland,  and  far  more  proportionately  to  population,  the 
situation  of  the  former  country  vis-a-vis  Germany  is  far 
less  strained  than  is  that  of  the  latter.  While  the  Germans 
in  Czechoslovakia  remain  politically  far  apart  from  the 
Czechs,  their  common  economic  interests  tend  increasingly 
to  bring  them  together.  The  Germans  in  Bohemia  are 
split  up  as  regards  locality  and  politics;  very  many  of  them 
are  Socialists,  and  certainly  have  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  Germans  of  the  extreme  Nationalist  type;  if  they  had 
to  choose  bet  wen  the  Nationalists  and  the  Czechs  they 
would  most  probably  elect  to  remain  where  they  are.  The 
Czechs  have  no  particular  fear  of  Germany  as  the  Reich 
is  constituted  to-day,  but  a  preoccupation  of  their  statesmen 
is  the  possible  combination  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria — the  Great  War  combination  over  again. 
Thus  they  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  union  of  Austria 
with  the  Reich,  and  keep  ceaseless  observation  over  its 
every  move ;  but  they  are  not  unfriendly  to  it,  and  would 
help  it  where  and  when  possible.  Their  attitude  to 
Hungary  is  very  different — which  is  not  at  all  remarkable, 
as  that  of  the  Hungarians  to  them  is  hostile  and  highly 
provocative,  at  least  in  words.  But  Hungary  is  power¬ 
less;  the  chief  aim  of  the  Little  Entente  is  that  the  fron¬ 
tiers  fixed  by  the  Peace  Treaties  shall  “stay  ”  fixed,  and 
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this  covers  those  of  Hungary.  Across  the  Danube,  north 
of  Hungary,  rises  to  the  High  Tatra  the  beautiful  land 
of  the  Slovaks,  racially  and  linguistically  akin  to  the 
Czechs,  and,  freed  after  the  Great  War  from  Magyar 
oppression,  joined  with  the  Czechs  in  the  one  Republic  of 
Czechoslovakia.  It  is  being  said,  by  parties  not  altogether 
disinterested,  that  there  is  grave  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Slovaks  with  the  Czechs — grave  enough  to  threaten  the 
disruption  of  the  State.  It  is  a  gross  exaggeration ;  what 
is  true  is  that  there  are  sectional  differences  of  the  kind 
to  be  expected  in  the  respective  economic  and  educational 
circumstances  of  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks.  Even  of 
these  differences  no  indication  was  to  be  noted  in  the  great 
Oriental  Fair  last  August  in  the  Slovak  capital,  Bratislava, 
Slovaks  from  every  district  of  the  country  joining  with 
the  Czechs  in  making  it  a  wonderful  national  success.  Here 
were  many  specimens  of  the  fine  embroideries  in  which  the 
women  of  Slovakia  excel,  as  well  as  samples  of  the 
numerous  agricultural  and  industrial  products  of  this 
region,  together  with  exhibits  of  the  heavy  industries  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Like  other  lands,  Czechoslovakia 
suffers  from  the  general  industrial  depression,  but  when 
that  depression  lifts  it  will  share  in  the  returning  pros¬ 
perity.  As  times  are,  it  is  in  no  bad  way. 
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The  trouble  in  the  shipping  industry,  which  was  fomented 
in  this  country  with  only  very  partial  success,  but 
assumed  the  character  of  a  blockade  in  Australia,  South 
Africa  and  New  Zealand,  was  not  primarily  concerned 
with  wages  or  the  conditions  of  labour,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  strikes.  Of  all  seamen  in  Europe  those  who  serve 
in  the  British  mercantile  marine  are  the  best  off.  Their 
wage  is  more  than  twice  that  paid  on  board  German 
or  Italian  or  French  ships,  and  Belgian,  Norwegian, 
Danish,  Dutch  and  Swedish  crews  also  receive  lower  pay 
than  British  crews.  We  need  not  pause  to  deal  with  the 
unhappy  lot  of  the  Russian  sailor,  because  it  is  not  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  the  seamen  of  any  other  countries.  The 
plight  of  these  men,  under  the  rule  of  the  Communists, 
reflects  the  general  condition  of  the  working  classes 
wherever  Communism  has  raised  its  head.  The  amount 
of  Russian  tonnage  is  so  small  that  it  is  of  little  importance 
in  the  international  carrying  trade.  German,  French, 
Italian,  Belgian,  Norwegian,  Danish,  Dutch  and  Swedish 
vessels  are,  however,  serious  competitors  of  the  British 
mercantile  marine  in  the  carriage  of  goods.  If  the  issue 
on  which  the  strike  was  fomented  had  been  a  matter  of 
wages  or  conditions  of  work  the  attack  would  have  been 
made  on  these  other  mercantile  marines,  and  not  upon  the 
merchant  navy  of  this  island  country,  which  provides  the 
essential  life-line  of  the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire, 
widely  scattered  over  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  world. 

The  aim  of  the  agitators  was  not,  of  course,  to  improve 
the  lot  of  British  seamen,  already  better  than  that  of  other 
seamen,  but  to  deal  what  they  hoped  might  prove  a  vital 
blow  at  the  country  which  they  regard  as  the  main  bulwark 
of  capitalism  in  the  Old  World.  They  reasoned  much  as 
the  Germans  reasoned  during  the  war,  when  their  “  invin¬ 
cible  army”  had  failed  them  and  their  fleet  had  proved 
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useless,  and  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
the  intensive  submarine  campaign  would  prove  their  salva¬ 
tion.  The  extremists,  avowed  Communists  in  association 
with  Moscow  and  others  in  Trade  Union  circles,  were 
disappointed  owing  to  their  failure  to  win  over  any  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  skilled  workers  in  industries 
ashore,  and  they  had  incurred,  at  last,  the  determined  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  outstanding  leaders,  as  the  Labour  Conference 
at  Liverpool  was  to  prove  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  trouble  in  merchant  shipping.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  opportunity  which  an  agreed  reduction  of 
wages  in  the  mercantile  marine  offered  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  to  make  mischief,  and,  as  was  hoped,  undermine  the 
Trade  Union  moyement  in  this  country  as  well  as  overseas. 
The  holding  up  of  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials,  it 
was  assumed,  would,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  shipping 
services,  create  discontent  on  all  hands  in  this  island,  and 
thus  assist  the  agitators  in  their  larger  revolutionary  plans, 
which  they  are  being  urged  to  carry  out  without  further 
delay.  As  Mr.  F.  S.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Federation,  has  declared,  “  the  strike  was  really  a  recon¬ 
naissance  in  force,  in  connection  with  the  general  Com¬ 
munist  ‘  offensive,’  by  direct  action,  against  the  existing 
order  of  society.”  The  seamen  who  succumbed  to  the 
agitation  became  the  unthinking  tools  of  the  Communistic 
elements  in  this  country  and  in  the  Dominions,  who  are 
under  orders  from  Moscow,  as  the  Communist  Press 
admits,  to  bring  the  British  Empire  down  in  ruins  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  indulge  in  general  specu¬ 
lations,  since  the  sequence  of  events  reveals  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  character  of  the  strike.  During  the  war,  when 
the  seamen’s  pay  soared  to  dizzy  heights  under  the  influence 
of  State  control,  the  shipowners  of  this  country  agreed  with 
the  accredited  representatives  of  all  the  various  classes 
of  seafarers  to  set  up  what  is  known  as  the  National 
Maritime  Board  for  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  of 
work  of  all  the  numerous  grades  of  men,  seamen,  firemen 
and  others,  serving  afloat.  The  constitution  of  this  body 
was  welcomed  by  the  shipowners  as  well  as  by  the  men’s 
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representatives,  men  of  good  sense,  as  offering  a  prospect 
of  peace  in  this  particular  industry.  For  seven  years  the 
National  Maritime  Board  has  successfully  fulfilled  its 
mission,  with  the  result  that  the  shipping  industry  is  one 
of  the  few  industries  which  has  passed  through  the  period 
of  post-war  unrest  without  anything  in  the  nature  of  lock¬ 
out  or  strike  recognised  either  by  masters  or  men.  Every 
difficulty  as  it  has  arisen  has  been  smoothed  away  by  the 
methods  of  conciliation,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
men  can  claim  that  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
the  members  of  their  unions  a  wage  about  double  that  paid 
before  the  war,  apart  from  a  general  improvement  in  all 
the  amenities  of  life  on  board  ship,  for  which  the  ship¬ 
owner  has  had,  of  course,  to  pay. 

Profound  peace  reigned  in  the  shipping  industry  down 
to  the  spring  of  last  year,  when  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  crisis  threatened  to  develop  owing  to  the  success  which 
had  attended  the  efforts  of  the  dockside  workers  in  obtain¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  pay  which,  as  was  admitted,  was  not 
justified  either  by  the  condition  of  industry  generally  in 
this  country  or  that  of  the  shipping  industry  on  which  the 
main  burden  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  workers  must 
inevitably  fall.  The  seamen  asked  why  the  men  who 
handled  cargoes,  running  none  of  the  perils  or  incon¬ 
veniences  of  the  sea,  should  have  more  pay  than  the  men 
who  carried  the  goods  to  and  from  the  ports.  In  these 
circumstances,  as  Mr.  Allen  has  recalled,  an  application 
was  submitted  to  the  National  Maritime  Board  in  May, 
1924,  for  a  general  increase  of  pay  afloat.  “The  request 
was  sympathetically  considered  by  the  shipowners,  and, 
although  the  conditions  in  no  way  warranted  an  advance, 
the  shipowners,  rather  than  jeopardise  their  good  relations 
with  those  whom  they  employ,  decided  to  discount  the 
future  and  concede  the  demand.”  It  was  pointed  out, 
however,  by  Mr.  Allen,  as  Chairman  of  the  shipowners’ 
side  of  the  Board,  that  the  increase  was  only  given  in  the 
hope  that  better  times  lay  ahead,  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  if  this  hope  did  not  materialise  the  shipowners  would 
be  unable  to  continue  paying  the  higher  wage.  The  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  industry  in  subsequent  months,  instead  of 
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improving,  became  worse.  Freights  continued  to  fall  and 
the  amount  of  tonnage  laid  up  increased,  with  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  officers  and  men  who  were  thrown 
out  of  employment.  No  less  than  771,179  tons  of  shipping 
was  lying  idle  in  our  ports  at  the  beginning  of  last  summer, 
and  shipowners  were  at  last  convinced  that  operating  costs 
had  to  be  cut  down  if  further  shipping  was  not  to  be  laid 
up  and  more  and  more  officers  and  men  were  not  to  be 
reduced  to  walk  the  streets  in  idleness.  In  due  course  the 
problem  was  considered  by  the  National  Maritime  Board, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  crews  agreed  that  the  hopes 
which  had  been  entertained  a  year  before  had  not  been 
realised,  and  that  the  outlook  was  so  depressing  that  they 
could  not  resist  the  shipowners’  suggestion  that  last  year’s 
increase  of  pay  should  be  surrendered. 

Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  and  his  colleagues  of  the  National 
Seamen’s  and  Firemen’s  Union,  to  which  go  per  cent,  of 
the  men  in  the  mercantile  marine  belong,  would  have  served 
their  own  interests  if  they  had  put  their  backs  to  the  wall 
and  stubbornly  refused  any  concession,  as  leaders  con¬ 
nected  with  other  classes  of  workers  have  done,  to  the 
mutual  injury  of  their  followers  and  of  the  trade  of  this 
country.  For  some  time  they  had  been  the  target  of  attack 
by  a  small  opposition  union — the  Amalgamated  Marine 
Workers’  Union — led  by  extremists,  which  had  been  set 
up  with  the  avowed  intention  of  making  mischief.  So  far 
this  organisation  had  failed  to  make  much  headway,  but 
it  remained  a  menace  to  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  and  his 
colleagues,  its  leaders  watching  and  waiting  for  any  chance 
of  lowering  their  prestige  and  winning  over  to  their  own 
ranks  the  members  of  the  National  Seamen’s  and  Firemen’s 
Union.  The  struggle  between  the  old-established  society 
and  its  upstart  rival  had  been  waged  for  many  months, 
and  though  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  had  held  his  own,  the 
other  union  remained  a  thorn  in  his  side.  The  shipowners’ 
suggestion  that  wages  should  be  reduced  offered  Mr. 
Havelock  Wilson  and  his  associates  the  weapon  for 
winning  an  overwhelming  victory,  if  they  chose  to  seize 
it.  They  had  only  to  decline  to  agree  to  the  shipowners’ 
claim  to  become  heroes — for  a  time,  until  the  wolf  was  at 
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the  door  of  the  seaman’s  home  owing  to  the  laying  up  of 
more  shipping.  They  decided,  however,  that  last  year’s 
increase  of  pay  had  not  been  justified,  and  conceded  that 
wages  should  be  put  back  to  the  level  at  which  they  stood 
in  the  summer  of  1924.  This  decision,  having  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  National  Maritime  Board, 
was  confirmed  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Seamen’s 
and  Firemen’s  Union,  as  well  as  by  the  districts.  “  Better 
have  work  at  the  wage  paid  last  year,  surrendering  £i  a 
month,  than  have  no  work  at  all,  leaving  foreign  ships,  with 
lower  wages  and  operating  costs,  to  steal  away  the  trade 
of  the  British  mercantile  marine.”  That  was  the  trend  of 
opinion  on  all  hands. 

During  later  weeks  there  was  no  whisper  of  revolt.  Sea¬ 
men  and  other  ratings  signed  on,  the  men  agreeing,  as 
usual,  to  serve  under  the  new  conditions  for  the  homeward 
as  well  as  the  outward  voyage.  The  contracts  of  seamen 
are  of  the  most  specific  character,  and,  in  the  interests  of 
the  men  even  more  than  of  the  shipowners,  cover  the  home¬ 
ward  as  well  as  the  outward  voyages.  Mr.  Havelock 
Wilson  was  so  satisfied  with  the  position  at  the  end  of  July 
— possibly  was  over-contemptuous  of  the  rival  union,  itself 
engaged  in  internecine  quarrels — that  he  decided  to  fulfil 
an  engagement  to  go  to  Canada,  and,  in  spite  of  what 
happened  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  he  very  characteris¬ 
tically  carried  out  his  intention. 

The  well-known  shipping  weekly  paper,  Fairplay,  pub¬ 
lished  on  August  6th  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  two 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Amalgamated 
Marine  Workers’  Union,  “  Bro.  J.  Cotter”  and  “  Bro. 
Emanuel  Shinwell,”  ‘  described  as  “  the  Parliamentary 
agent  and  national  organiser,”  being  the  leading  pro¬ 
tagonists  in  the  proceedings,  which  were  sadly  lacking  in 
harmony.  According  to  this  report,  “  the  total  assets  of  the 
Amalgamated  Marine  Workers’  Union  on  April  4th,  1925, 
amounted  to  £27,773,”  and  it  was  added  that  “  the  solidity 
of  this  balance  is  only  due  to  the  fact  that  ‘  Bro.  Cotter  ’ 

(i)  Mr.  Emanuel  Shinwell  was  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines  in  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald’s  Government.  He  is  a  tailor 
by  trade. 
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has  been  persistently  sitting  on  the  cheque  book,  and, 
under  the  advice  of  his  lawyer,  has  refused  for  some  time 
to  draw  on  the  account,  a  course  which  is  naturally  not 
entirely  popular  with  the  officials  of  the  Union.”  “  Bro. 
Cotter,”  who  presided,  stated  that  the  Union  had  “  no  more 
than  1,800  financial  members  throughout  the  country.” 
F airplay  added  : — 

Following  the  chairman’s  remarks  came  other  reports  from  the  general 
secretary,  from  “  Bro.  Shinwell,”  and  others,  one  of  whom  took  so  pessi¬ 
mistic  a  view  of  the  future  that  he  was  constrained  to  tell  the  meeting  that 
“he  knew  for  a  fact  that  the  forthcoming  quarter  would  be  far  worse  in 
this  respect  than  any  of  the  seven  previous  quarters.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  before  all  the  remaining  money  was  spent. 
He  had  heard  about  dissolution,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  dissolution 
should  be  very  carefully  considered  at  this  meeting  and  the  whole  financial 
position  gone  into,  as  it  was  dishonest  to  any  longer  spend  the  men’s 
money  as  it  was  being  spent,  with  no  prospects  of  ever  being  able  to  do 
anything  worth  while.” 

It  was  not  until  August  12th  that  trouble  in  the  shipping 
industry  began,  and  then  the  insignificant  rival  union,  in 
desperate  straits,  showed  its  hand,  it  having  been  decided 
apparently  that  the  long  anticipated  opportunity  of  ruining 
the  National  Seamen’s  and  Firemen’s  Union  had  come. 
Mr.  Allen  stated  early  in  the  struggle  what  happened  : 

On  the  latter  date,  as  the  result  of  an  agitation  which  began  in  London, 
troubles  developed  in  connection  with  the  engagement  of  seamen  in  this 
country.  A  few  days  afterwards  news  was  received  that  the  crews  of 
vessels — with  the  honourable  exception  of  the  navigating  and  engineer 
officers — in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  had,  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  local  agitators,  refused  to  take  their  vessels  further. 

What  has  created  this  situation  ?  How  is  one  to  account  for  the  simul¬ 
taneous  occurrence  of  so  complete  and  sudden  a  change,  both  here  and  at 
the  Antipodes,  in  the  attitude  of  men  who,  in  many  cases,  are  old  servants 
of  the  various  lines,  who  have  hitherto  borne  excellent  characters  and  have 
earned  the  confidence  and  respect  of  their  employers? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  men  who  have  broken  their  contracts, 
though  they  have  no  possible  justification,  have  some  excuse  for  so  doing, 
because  the  reduction  of  pay  came  into  force  during  the  currency  of  the 
voyage,  they  being  ignorant  of  their  liability  to  such  a  reduction ;  that  it 
was,  in  fact,  a  furtive  and  sinister  device  employed  by  the  shipowners  to 
entrap  the  men.  There  is  no  shadow  of  truth  in  the  suggestion.  A  special 
clause  in  ships’  articles  provides  that  any  agreed  increase  or  decrease  in 
pay  shall  take  effect  on  the  same  date  in  all  British  ships,  wherever  they 
may  be,  and  the  attention  of  the  men  is  drawn  to  this  clause  at  the  time 
of  signing  on. 

As  to  the  fairness  of  this  arrangement,  I  can  only  say  it  was  the  subject 
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of  prolonged  consideration  by  both  sides  of  the  National  Maritime  Board, 
and  was  Hnally  adopted  as  the  only  method  by  which,  over  any  given  period 
of  time,  complete  equality  of  treatment  for  all  men  under  articles  could  be 
secured.  But  for  this  provision  men  who  signed  on  prior  to  the  granting 
of  an  increase  would  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  during  the  whole  of  the 
voyage,  which  might  run  to  many  months,  and,  conversely,  in  the  case  of  a 
decrease,  the  same  men  would  receive  higher  pay  than  their  mates  who 
happened  to  sign  on  later,  a  situation  entirely  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  collective  bargaining. 

The  strike  was  not  successful  here,  but  it  met  with 
a  large  measure  of  success  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa.  For  many  weeks  the  shipping  services 
between  these  Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country,  as  well 
as  with  other  countries,  were  partially  or  completely  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  heavy  losses  were  sustained  as  the  result  by 
producers  overseas,  as  well  as  merchants  and  others  in 
this  country. 

###### 

The  significance  of  this  trouble  in  the  British  mercantile 
marine  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  transparently  Com¬ 
munistic  in  its  character,  that  ample  funds  became  available 
for  its  conduct,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  the  Dominions 
which  were  affected,  and  that  it  was  directed,  incidentally, 
against  the  Shipping  Federation  and  the  National  Sea¬ 
men’s  and  Firemen’s  Union,  but,  pre-eminently,  against 
the  well-being  of  the  British  peoples,  who  live  on  and  by 
the  sea.  The  strike,  as  Mr.  Allen  has  emphasised,  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  a  collective  bargain  concluded  between 
thoroughly  representative  bodies  on  each  side  through  well- 
tried  constitutional  machinery,  and  both  parties  to  the 
bargain  evinced  every  desire  to  carry  it  out.  But  a  third 
party,  unconnected  with  either,  placed  a  ban  on  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and,  under  the  extraordinary  licence  permitted  to 
subversive  agitation  in  this  country  and  the  Dominions, 
was  enabled  to  create  a  situation  which  resulted  in  making 
one  party  to  the  bargain — the  seamen — afraid  to  give 
effect  to  it.  Day  by  day,  by  a  system  of  gross  intimida¬ 
tion,  under  the  guise  of  “  peaceful  picketing,”  pursued  in 
overseas  ports  in  particular  with  the  grossest  effrontery, 
men  were  prevented  from  offering  themselves  for  employ¬ 
ment  or  accepting  re-engagement  at  the  rates  of  pay  they 
had  been  willing  to  accept,  and  by  similar  methods,  fre- 
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quently  expressing  themselves  in  physical  violence,  men 
in  Dominion  ports  were  coerced  into  the  breaking  of  their 
contracts  and  refusing  duty.  In  one  instance  the  agitators, 
acting  as  “  peaceful  pickets,”  went  on  board  a  vessel  on 
arrival  in  port,  drew  the  fires  and  even  took  the  fire  bars 
away;  and  the  authorities  stood  by  in  supine  inactivity 
while  this  outrage  was  committed.  Under  the  influence 
of  inflammatory  speeches,  reinforced  by  such  acts  of 
violence,  thousands  of  men  in  Dominion  ports  were 
dragooned  into  rebellion,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
revolt  deprived  the  wives  and  children  at  home  of  such 
of  them  as  happened  to  be  married  of  the  means  of 
support. 

The  shipowners,  from  the  first,  were  not  unconscious, 
as  they  explained,  of  the  damage  done  to  trade  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  troubles,  but  they  maintained,  with 
special  reference  to  the  deadlock  at  the  Antipodes,  that  they 
had  never  sought  to  evade  their  responsibilities,  and  that 
if  the  men  who  abandoned  their  posts  and  refused  duty 
had  any  justifiable  grievance  the  proper  place  for  inquiry 
was  at  home,  where  ample  machinery  exists  for  their  pro¬ 
tection.  “If  on  investigation  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  any 
other  competent  tribunal,  should  decide,”  they  added, 
“  that  any  liability  rests  upon  the  shipowners,  they  will 
immediately  discharge  it.  Under  no  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  will  they  allow  themselves'  to  be  forced  by  men  who 
have  been  either  misled  or  coerced  by  local  extremists, 
into  making  any  settlement  in  the  Commonwealth  (or, 
of  course,  elsewhere)  at  variance  with  the  agreements 
signed  individually  for  the  voyage  from  England  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  back  again.”  A  settlement  on  any 
other  basis,  they  declared,  would  be  subversive  of  law 
and  order,  and  entirely  opposed  to  the  accepted  methods 
by  which  the  trade  unions  and  the  employers  have  for  a 
number  of  years  given  effect  to  the  principle  by  which 
wages  are  regulated.  .Short  of  the  abandonment  of  these 
fundamental  principles,  essential  to  the  orderly  and  peace¬ 
ful  conduct  of  commerce  and  to  the  comity  of  nations,  the 
shipowners  made  every  endeavour,  by  patient  conciliation 
and  by  offering  to  waive  the  full  measure  of  their  legal 
rights,  to  smooth  the  path  towards  a  resumption  of  work. 
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The  agitators,  however,  decided  that  the  strike  should  run 
its  course,  regardless  of  the  injury  suffered  by  the  men 
and  the  heavy  damage  sustained  by  the  shipping  industry. 
It  was  vital  to  the  future  of  collective  bargaining  that  a 
premium  should  not  be  placed  on  bad  faith  and  violence. 

*##### 

The  fact  to  be  emphasised  as  proof  of  the’ character  of 
the  conspiracy  fomented  in  this  industry  is  that  the  British 
seaman  is  of  all  European  seamen  the  best  treated  by  his 
employers.  The  remarkable  development  of  this 
country’s  social  services  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
seamen’s  lot,  and  the  shipowner  has  paid  the  price.  The 
men  of  the  British  mercantile  marine  receive  not  only  a 
higher  wage  than  the  seamen  of  other  European  mercan¬ 
tile  marines,  but  much  better  food,  and  seamen  and  fire¬ 
men  are  paid  overtime — a  surprising  innovation  in  view 
of  the  character  of  their  work.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  cost  to  the  shipowner  of  victualling  his  ship,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  stringent  Board  of  Trade  regulations  which 
enforce  an  over-generous  scale  of  feeding,  amounts  to 
about  3^.  ^d.  a  day  for  each  officer  and  man.  That  repre¬ 
sents  no  mean  addition  to  the  wage  bill,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  British  merchant  shipping  provides  employment 
for  about  200,000  officers  and  men.  The  legislature 
demands  also  that  any  man  who  has  to  be  left  abroad 
owing  to  sickness,  injury,  or  shipwreck  shall  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  shipowner,  besides  being  provided 
with  skilled  attendance,  drugs  and  medical  and  surgical 
appliances,  while  he  is  on  the  “  sick  list.”  The  shipowner 
is  also  responsible  for  returning  every  man  from  the  port 
of  discharge  to  the  port  of  engagement — a  liability  which 
costs  about  £50,000  a  year.  There  is  a  charge  of  £200,000 
annually  arising  from  claims  under  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  and  a  further  sum,  approximately  £100,000 
each  year,  has  to  be  paid  by  the  shipowner  under  the 
Health  Insurance  Act.  The  Unemployment  Act  also 
applies  to  merchant  seamen,  constituting  a  further  burden 
on  the  shipowner  of  little  short  of  £400,000  ^annually, 
while  he  also  has  now  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
the  services  rendered  by  the  Mercantile  Offices  of  the 
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Board  of  T rade  in  regard  to  the  engagement  and  discharge 
of  men — an  ingenious  device  whereby  a  national  responsi¬ 
bility,  for  such  it  had  hitherto  been  regarded,  has  been 
saddled  upon  a  hard-pressed  industry  on  the  plea  of 
national  economy.  Then  there  are  training  ships  and  shore 
establishments  to  be  supported  to  ensure  a  supply  of 
trained  officers  and  men,  including  the  Gravesend  Sea 
School,  and  schools  of  nautical  cookery  are  maintained 
at  Cardiff,  South  Shields,  Hull,  and  Glasgow,  and  Liver¬ 
pool  and  London  have  institutions  of  the  same  character, 
all  bearing  testimony  to  the  well-conceived  movement  to 
improve  the  methods  of  preparing  and  cooking  the  food 
of  the  crews. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  this  statement  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  British  seamen  are  paid,  housed,  fed,  tended 
in  sickness  and  returned  “  carriage  paid  ”  to  their  homes, 
that  their  lot  is  not  comparable  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
worker  ashore.  They  receive  a  wage  which  is  nearly 
double  that  which  was  paid  in  pre-war  days,  and,  apart 
from  free  accommodation  on  board  ship — enormously 
improved  in  all  ships  built  during  the  past  ten  years  or 
so — they  are  paid  in  kind  or  in  various  forms  of  social 
services,  sums  which  in  the  aggregate  fall  little  short  of 
the  equivalent  of  £yo  a  year.  Moreover,  the  Board  of 
Trade  watches  with  unfailing  care  over  the  welfare  of  the 
merchant  seaman,  insuring  his  comfort  and  his  safety.  In 
every  respect  the  precautions  which  are  taken  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  British 
ships  are  far  more  complete  and  far  more  stringently 
enforced  than  under  any  other  European  flag.  Yet  it  was 
on  behalf  of  these  British  seamen  and  not  of  the  seamen 
of  foreign  mercantile  marines,  who  fare  much  worse,  that 
the  recent  agitation  was  fomented.  The  trouble  was  not 
a  strike  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  but  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Communist  offensive  against  this  island 
State’s  welfare,  which  is  being  conducted  in  the  lodges  of 
the  trade  unions  in  this  country,  throughout  the  Dominions 
overseas,  as  well  as  in  India,  China,  and  everywhere  else 
where  it  is  thought  possible  to  injure  British  interests. 
The  Communist  movement  in  this  country  may  be 
regarded  as  insignificant,  if  it  be  judged  by  the  number 
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of  its  avowed  adherents,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
negligible  if  it  be  studied  in  its  world-wide  ramifications 
and  examined  in  the  light  of  its  unsleeping  activity  in 
propaganda,  and  its  vast  expenditure  of  funds  distributed 
month  by  month  through  secret  channels. 

If  complete  proof  be  required  of  the  dastardly  tactics 
applied  to  British  merchant  shipping  in  suborning  and 
intimidating  men  to  break  their  contracts  of  service  and 
refuse  duty,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  industry  itself.  According  to  the  calculations  of  the 
Chamber  of  Shipping,  which  have  not  been  impugned, 
freights  have  steadily  fallen  until  in  many  cases  they  have 
reached  pre-war  level,  while  the  operating  costs  have 
mounted  up  from  50  to  too  per  cent.'  The  shipping 
industry  of  this  country  is  at  a  grave  disadvantage  in  other 
respects  besides  high  operating  costs  on  shipboard  and 
low  freights.  Sir  William  Noble,  dealing  recently  more 
particularly  with  conditions  on  the  Tyne,  which  are  repro¬ 
duced  with  some  variations  in  all  our  ports,  pointed  out 
that  a  pilot  can  earn  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
master  of  the  ship  which  he  takes  into  the  Tyne.  Coal 
trimmers  are  also  very  favourably  situated,  their  actual 
wage  being  between  £5  and  £10  a  week  for  a  working 
week  of  not  more  than  thirty  hours.  Trimming  charges  in 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  which  fall,  of  course,  on 
shipping,  show  an  increase  for  self-trimmers  of  about  300 
per  cent.,  and  for  ordinary  single-deck  steamers  of  about 
200  per  cent,  on  pre-war  rates,  while  in  Holland,  whatever 
the  type  of  vessel,  the  increase  has  been  only  33^  per  cent, 
above  the  pre-war  level.  The  costs  of  loading  and  dis¬ 
charging  have  also  gone  up  by  about  100  per  cent.,  to  the 

(i)  These  figures  are  confirmed  by  the  record  of  Lloyd's  List.  In  its 
issue  of  October  13th  it  recorded  that  since  the  inception  of  its  “freight 
index  ”  in  January,  1923,  the  figure  had  moved  from  101-7  down  to  90-3, 
the  decline  having  been  almost  continuous  since  February  last.  It  had 
been  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  review  of  the  position  in  August,  when 
the  strikes  began,  that  so  far  as  tramp  shipping  was  concerned 
“  tonnage  in  excess  of  requirements,  strong  Continental  competition  in  coal, 
and  the  dull  state  of  the  grain  market  on  this  side  combined  to  exert  a 
depressing  effect  upon  freights,  and  it  also  remained  to  be  seen  how  far 
other  disturbing  factors,  including  the  political  trouble  in  China,  would 
influence  the  general  position.” 
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injury  of  this  country  in  competition  with  foreign  ports. 
Sir  William  Noble  cited  the  case  of  a  vessel  which  was 
loaded  at  a  cost  of  ii\d.  per  ton  in  1914,  whereas  to-day  a 
similar  vessel  costs  2s.  2\d.  A  vessel  for  Brazil  was 
loaded  at  i^.  3^/.  in  1914,  whereas  in  1924  she  cost  35.  3^/. ;  a 
vessel  for  the  West  Indies  cost  ij.  \d.  in  1914  and  35.  wd. 
in  1924,  an  increase  of  251  per  cent.  The  same  tendency 
is  traceable  in  the  rates  for  discharging.  In  1914  a  vessel 
from  Brazil  cost  5^^'.  per  ton,  and  in  1924  i^.  4^/.,  an 
increase  of  nearly  191  per  cent.,  while  from  Calcutta  the 
increase  on  the  1914  figure  has  been  267  per  cent.  Owing 
to  the  restrictions  on  the  working  of  overtime  ships  are 
held  up  in  British  ports  as  they  are  not  delayed  in  Con¬ 
tinental  ports,  the  expense  involved  being  a  further  handi¬ 
cap  in  the  keen  competition  with  foreign  shipping. 

Shipping  is  essentially  an  international  industry, 
because  the  seas  which  connect  nation  with  nation  have 
no  boundaries.  We  may  pride  ourselves  that  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  effective  shipping  is  still 
under  the  British  flag.  But  it  is  exposed  to  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  other  60  per  cent.,  which  enjoys  varied 
advantages,  traceable  either  to  the  payment  of  subsidies, 
the  reservation  of  the  national  coasting  trade,  or  lower 
operating  costs.  British  shipping  is  fighting  for  existence 
under  a  variety  of  difficulties,  one  of  the  most  serious  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  tonnage  afloat  is  now 
greater  by  about  16,000,000  tons  than  it  was  before  the 
war,  while  the  demand  for  cargo  space  is  much  less  than 
it  was.  Cut-throat  competition  is  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  conditions,  which  also  explain  the  fact  that 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  the  amount  of 
idle  tonnage  throughout  the  world  increased  from 
5,780,000  gross  tons  to  6,753,000  gross  tons. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  apparent  from  the  out¬ 
break  of  strikes  that  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
seamen  in  British  ships  was  not  the  real  aim  of  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  trouble.  The  objective  was  an 
economic  blockade,  which  was  to  interrupt  all  the  sea  com¬ 
munications  of  the  Empire,  and  so  to  disorganise  the 
movement  of  cargoes  that  producers  and  consumers  would 
be  faced  with  ruin,  credit  would  suffer,  and  on  economic 
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chaos  would  follow  political  troubles,  which  would  offer  the 
Communists  and  their  dupes  the  opportunity  for  which 
they  have  been  sedulously  working  for  so  long,  f'ortu- 
nately,  the  shipowners  saw  the  red  signal  of  danger,  and 
at  a  period  when  the  tendency  has  been  to  make  concessions 
for  the  sake  of  temporary  peace  they  refused  to  be  intimi¬ 
dated,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  protect  the  loyal 
seamen.  That  these  efforts  to  defend  the  men  were  often 
unsuccessful  in  Australia  was  due  to  the  weakness  of  those 
in  authority  whose  duty  it  is  to  govern.^ 

If  employers  in  other  industries  would  show  similar 
courage,  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  moderate  men 
who  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  trade  unions,  little 
more  would  be  heard  of  the  machinations  of  the  “wild 
men  ”  in  our  midst,  confessedly  a  small  minority,  and 
British  industry,  with  the  renewal  of  confidence,  would 
speedily  recover.  As  it  is,  we  are  approaching  the  end 
of  the  year  with  the  prospect  of  an  adverse  trade  balance 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history.  The  present  position  is 
reflected  in  the  Board  of  Trade’s  latest  figures  of  the 
movement  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  past  nine  months 
— January-September,  1925 — as  compared  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  last  year  : — 

Nine  months’ 
trade, 1925. 

Imports .  ;^96S.477.025 

Exports .  ;£’579.258,4o6 

Re-exports  ...  ;^n2,85o,8i5 

Total  exports  ...  ;^692, 109,221 

With  shipping  depressed,  insurance  and  banking 
business  overseas  revealing  little  signs  of  expansion,  and 
with  our  investments  in  foreign  countries  and  the 
Dominions  reduced,  will  our  “  invisible  exports  ”  fill  the 
gap  between  our  purchases  and  our  sales  of  goods  ?  The 
latter  have  so  far  been  of  the  same  volume  as  last  year, 
while  we  have  bought  goods  of  a  greater  value  to  the 
amount  of  ;{J56,205,cxx). 

(i)  The  strike  in  Australian  ports,  though  evidently  on  the  eve  of 
collapse,  is  still  running  its  ruinous  course. 


Increase  (-+-)  or 
decrease  (— )  as 
compared  with 
1924. 

— - * - . 

-|-;^S6,204,797  +6.2,% 

-;^io,o6o,85S  -1-7% 

4-^10,012,491  +9-7% 

-;^48,364  -o-o% 


THE  DEATH  PENALTY  IN  LITERATURE 
By  J.  a.  T.  Lloyd 

The  death  penalty  has  always  been  a  subject  of  quite 
extraordinary  interest  to  the  general  public.  Lord 
Darling’s  recent  pronouncement  was  regarded,  quite 
rightly,  as  popular  journalism  of  the  twentieth  century. 
But  that  a  defence  of  such  an  institution  from  so  high  an 
authority  should  have  been  considered  necessary  is  in  itself 
a  sign  of  the  times.  For,  only  in  the  last  century,  a  public 
execution  was  viewed  by  considerable  numbers  of  all 
classes  of  the  English  people  almost  in  the  light  of  an 
outdoor  fete.  Anyone  who  recalls  vaguely  The  Fair- 
child  Familyy  for  instance,  will  tell  you  that  the  father 
took  his  children  to  see  a  man  hanged  as  a  sort  of  special 
treat.  This  is  not  merely  a  grotesque  exaggeration,  for, 
if  we  turn  to  Thackeray’s  picture  of  the  execution  of 
Benjamin  Courvoisier,  in  1840,  we  find  the  carrying  out 
of  the  death  penalty  undisguisedly  viewed  by  the  London 
population  as  an  exciting  spectacle. 

The  author  of  V anity  Fair,  however,  could  not  sleep 
much  before  that  significant  morning,  “  could  not  help 
thinking,  as  each  clock  sounded,  what  is  he  doing  now.? 
Has  he  heard  it  in  his  little  room  in  Newgate  yonder.?  ” 
So  it  was  after  a  practically  sleepless  night  that  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh  drove  with  his  friend  X.  to  witness  the  end  of  the 
murderer.  In  the  dispersing  greyness  of  the  morning 
many  people  were  already  astir  with  the  same  fixed  inten¬ 
tion  :  “  The  ginshop  keepers  have  many  of  them  taken 
their  shutters  down,  and  many  persons  are  issuing  from 
them  pipe  in  hand.  Down  they  go  along  the  broad,  bright 
street,  their  blue  shadows  marching  after  them;  for  they 
are  all  bound  the  same  way  and  are  bent,  like  us,  upon 
seeing  the  hanging.”  The  shop  windows  were  crowded 
for  the  occasion  with  sightseers  of  all  kinds :  “  Many  young 
dandies  are  there  with  moustaches  and  cigars ;  some  quiet, 
fat  family  parties  of  simple,  honest  tradesmen  and  their 
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wives,  as  we  fancy,  who  are  looking  on  with  the  greatest 
imaginable  calmness  and  sipping  their  tea.” 

There  seems  to  have  been  on  that  twentieth  of  July, 
1840,  a  curious  absence  of  any  sense  of  horror  :  “  We  were 
all,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  in  just  such  a  frame  of  mind 
as  men  are  in  when  they  are  squeezing  at  the  pit-door  of  a 
play,  or  pushing  for  a  review  or  a  Lord  Mayor’s  show.” 
Interrogated  as  to  why  she  had  come  so  early  to  such  a 
place,  a  little  girl  answered  with  breathless  eagerness, 
“  We’ve  koom  to  see  the  man  hanged  !  ”  But  one  person, 
at  all  events,  in  that  vast  crowd  was  sensitive  to  the  infec¬ 
tious  degradation  of  the  scene :  “  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  been  abetting  an  act  of  frightful  wickedness  and 
violence,  performed  by  a  set  of  men  against  one  of  their 
fellows,  and  I  pray  God  that  it  may  be  soon  out  of  the 
power  of  any  man  in  England  to  witness  such  a  hideous 
and  degrading  sight.”  Obviously,  this  verdict  of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  applies  not  only  to  the  public 
spectacle  of  an  execution,  but  to  the  death  penalty  itself, 
and  it  is  curious  how  identically  authors,  utterly  different 
as  their  views  may  be  in  other  respects,  have  regarded  this 
particular  phase  of  human  justice. 

Thackeray  spoke  unequivocally.  That  is  how  the  bitter 
play  showed  itself  through  the  opera  glasses  of  this  habitue 
in  the  comedy  of  our  island  life.  Too  often  dismissed  as 
an  insular  cynic  by  his  contemporaries,  Thackeray  is  being 
brushed  aside  by  a  younger  generation  which  has  no  little 
need  to  learn  from  him.  He  had  his  own  warmth  of  anger 
beneath  a  mask  of  mundane  persiflage  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  utterly  absent  from  his  description  of  the  last 
moments  of  Courvoisier’s  life.  And  it  is  not  against  the 
murderer  that  his  sava  mdignatio  flashes  from  the  printed 
page.  Profoundly  different  from  the  satirist  of  Vanity 
Fair  is  the  satirist  of  LTlc  des  Pingouins,  but  their  attitude 
towards  this  question  of  capital  punishment  is  curiously 
the  same.  M.  Bergeret  in  culture,  in  mental  attitude,  in  his 
aloofness,  is  the  very  antithesis  of  that  good  citizen  of  the 
island  world,  Mr.  Titmarsh.  Yet  they  would  have  shaken 
hands  with  each  other  on  the  subject  of  the  young  butcher 
Lecoeur. 
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That  murderer,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  awaiting  the 
death  penalty  at  a  very  bitter  stage  in  the  life  of  M.  Ber- 
geret,  who,  for  his  part,  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
condemned  criminal  as  a  human  being.  Most  of  the  other 
figures,  however,  in  Le  M annequin  d' Osier,  including  the 
intriguing  Mme.  de  Gromance  {nee  Chapon),  took  undis¬ 
guised  interest  in  this  morose  criminal  who,  for  the  last 
ninety  days,  had  been  playing  cards  with  his  gaolers  from 
morning  till  night.  The  date  of  his  execution  had  been 
uncertain,  but  the  machine  was  in  the  process  of  breaking 
him  before  that  other  machine  should  finally  settle  with 
him :  “  On  s’accordait  a  reconnaitre  qu’il  avait  epuise 
I’execration,  la  pitie  et  la  curiosite  de  ses  concitoyens,  et 
qu’il  fallait  en  finir.” 

Placidly,  academically,  the  affair  is  discussed  in  Paillot’s 
bookshop  by  a  little  group  of  civilised  people,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  M.  Bergeret,  are  more  or  less  content 
with  the  existing  standpoint  of  justice.  The  date  of  the 
execution  has  at  last  been  definitely  fixed  for  the  following 
morning,  a  good  thing,  according  to  Dr.  Fornerol,  since  for 
the  last  three  nights  the  crowd  had  swarmed  round  the 
place  of  execution  in  such  numbers  that  there  had  been 
several  accidents.  For  the  doctor  the  murderer  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  a  place  in  Lombroso’s  gallery,  but,  for  all  that, 
he  shrinks  from  the  obvious  conclusion  of  w^hich  M. 
Bergeret  has  to  remind  him :  “  ‘  Mais,’  demanda  M.  Ber¬ 
geret,  ‘  puisque  vous  croyez,  docteur,  qu’il  y  a  des  criminels 
de  naissajnce  et  qu’il  vous  apparait  que  la  responsabilite  du 
gar^on  boucher  Lecoeur  est,  selon  votre  expression,  mitigee 
par  une  disposition  congenitale  au  crime,  trouvez-vous 
juste  qu’on  le  guillotine?  ’  ”  The  doctor  merely  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  Bergeret,  admitting  that  the  butcher’s 
fate  meant  little  to  him,  none  the  less  expressed  his  hostility 
theoretically  to  the  death  penalty.  Moreover,  this  devotee 
of  the  ancients  pleaded,  almost  in  the  Russian  manner, 
against  the  insidious  cruelty  of  the  ‘modern  softness 
towards  criminals  for  whom  the  iron  hand  becomes  more 
terrible  by  reason  of  its  silken  glove. 

As  for  the  bookseller’s  assistant,  Leon,  he  announces 
joyfully  to  his  master  the  coming  festival.  Deibler  and  his 
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assistants  have  already  arrived  by  the  3.30  train.  They 
wished  to  stay  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  .where  they  were 
refused  admission  :  “  Ils  sont  descendus  a  I’auberge  du 
Cheval  bleu,  au  bas  de  la  cote  Duroc,  une  auberge 
d’assassins.”  The  piece  of  news,  indeed,  was  given  with 
such  delight  that  M.  Georges  Fremont,  of  Paris,  Inspector 
of  Fine  Arts,  observed  that  everyone  was  talking  of  the 
coming  execution.  “  One  has  so  few  distractions  in  the 
provinces,”  M.  de  Terremondre  apologised.  Then, 
indeed,  M.  Bergeret  began  to  speak  his  mind,  urging  that 
in  modern  societies  the  individual  security  no  longer 
depends  upon  the  terror  of  the  punishment :  “  La  peine  de 
mort  est  abolie  dans  plusieurs  nations  de  I’Europe,  sans 
qu’il  s’y  commette  plus  de  crimes  que  dans  les  pays  on 
subside  cette  ignoble  pratique.  La  meme  ou  cette 
coutume  dure  encore,  elle  languit  et  s’affaiblit.  Elle  n’a 
plus  ni  force  ni  vertu.  C’est  une  laideur  inutile.  Elle 
survit  a  son  principe.  Les  idees  de  justice  et  de  droit,  qui 
jadis  faisaient  tomber  les  tetes  avec  majeste,  sont  bien 
ebranlees  maintenant  par  la  morale  issue  des  sciences 
naturelles.  Et,  puisque  visiblement  la  peine  de  mort  se 
meurt,  la  sagesse  est  de  la  laisser  mourir.” 

Such  was  M.  Bergeret’s  weighed  opinion  on  the  death 
penalty,  given  seemingly  with  the  full  sanction  of  Anatole 
France,  for  whom  he  may  be  said  to  speak  unequivocally. 
The  opinion  is  worth  citing,  for  Anatole  France  is  in  the 
direct  line  through  the  centuries,  linking  Rabelais  and 
Voltaire  to  our  own  times.  Moreover,  he  has  been  all 
through  his  life  judicial  in  his  attitude  towards  the  human 
comedy.  “  Pessimiste  et  joyeux,”  he  has  declared  himself 
in  a  world  where  most  of  the  optimists  are  so  curiously 
melancholy.  He  has  never  experienced,  in  his  effortless 
self-expression,  Flaubert’s  torment  in  the  name  of  art;  he 
has  never  experienced  the  moral  torment  of  Tolstoy  over 
the  equation  of  life  0=0.  Still  less,  like  Huysmans,  has 
he  conceived  the  neurosis  of  realism  that  wrung  from 
Barbey  d’Aurevilly  a  sentence  which  might  be  attached 
not  merely  to  La  Bas,  but  to  many  another  volume,  in 
English  as  well  as  French,  throughout  these  later  days: 
“  Apres  un  tel  livre,  il  ne  reste  plus  k  I’auteur  qu’i  choisir 
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entre  la  bouche  d’un  pistolet  ou  les  pieds  de  la  croix.’' 
One  may  be  forgiven  this  brief  digression  because  there 
is  a  slight  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  certain  type  of  critic 
to  dismiss  the  serene  and  gay  talent,  incarnate  in  Anatole 
F  ranee,  as  something  that  has  already  had  its  day.  There 
is  a  tendency,  in  short,  to  hurry  the  French  master  off  the 
world  stage  to  make  room  for  youth,  exactly  as  there  was 
a  tendency  to  bustle  Thackeray  off  the  island  stage  for 
precisely  the  same  reason. 

To  return  to  M.  Bergeret,  he  spoke  plainly  enough  on 
the  death  penalty,  though  admittedly  indifferent  as  to  the 
particular  criminal  in  question.  His  acquaintances,  loo, 
spoke  plainly  enough  on  the  side  of  the  existing  law  in 
France.  The  attitude  of  the  crowd  was  equally  plain,  and 
resembled  closely  the  attitude  of  the  crowd  in  Mr. 
Titmarsh’s  notes  on  the  death  of  Benjamin  Courvoisier. 
But  there  is  one  thing  conspicuously  absent  from  both 
these  records.  Neither  the  Englishman  nor  the  French¬ 
man  has  given  us  the  reaction  of  the  condemned  man 
towards  the  crowd  that  is  awaiting  the  sensation  of  his 
death.  Confessions  of  condemned  murderers  are  by  no 
means  rare,  but  they  seldom  convey  the  reaction  of  the 
solitary  victim  against  the  whole  human  race  which  has 
become  for  him  a  single  concrete  enemy.  Tropmann,  how¬ 
ever,  in  his  Memoires  Seerbtes,  has  supplied  exactly  what 
has  been  omitted  both  in  Thackeray’s  and  Anatole  France’s 
illustrations  of  the  death  penalty  in  actual  working. 
Tropmann  hated  this  mass  enemy  of  his  and  expressed  his 
hatred  before  dying  with  it. 

Far  away  is  the  genial  spirit  of  Thackeray’s  hob-nobbing 
with  the  English  crowd ;  far  away  is  the  aloof  detachment 
from  mass  emotion  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  Anatole 
France’s  commiserating  irony.  Tropmann,  the  condemned 
man,  condemns  those  for  whom  his  death  is  to  be  a 
spectacle  :  “  Mourir  par  le  suicide  ne  serait  pas  assez,  il 
faut  que  je  meure  deux  fois,  une  d’angoisses,  I’autre,  la 
vraie  alors.”  The  criminal  goes  on  to  give  an  impression 
of  this  criminal  enjoyment  of  torment : 

Et  puis,  depuis  six  mois,  la  foule  avide,  la  foule  idiote  de  la  Cour 
d ’Assises  a  retenu  ses  places,  numerot^  les  pav4s  qui  environnent  la 
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sanglante  machine,  eile  veut  sur  mon  visage  6pier  les  demiers  tressaiHe- 
ments  de  I’agonisant,  Pour  eux,  une  execution,  c’est  une  fSte,  on  s’est 
civilis^,  ils  ne  boivent  plus  le  sang,  mais  ils  aiment  a  le  voir  verser,  c’est 
toujours 

J’ai  assist^  i  une  execution,  on  danse,  on  chante,  on  boit,  on  fume, 
c’est  comme  k  une  foire. 

And  the  condemned  murderer  concludes,  not  without  a 
certain  fierce  logic,  that  if  he  is  himself  a  ferocious  beast 
he  has  at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the  hundred 
thousand  people  who  will  come  to  watch  the  fall  of  the 
fatal  knife  are  as  ferocious  as  himself. 

Turgenev  was  shocked  at  this  particular  execution,  and 
his  enemy  Dostoievsky  ridiculed  what  he  considered  the 
paleness  of  his  impressions.  The  author  of  Smoke 
recoiled  instinctively  from  the  horror  of  an  execution,  just 
as  Tolstoy,  who  also  witnessed  one,  shrank  from  it: 

When  I  saw  the  head  divided  from  the  body,  and  heard  the  sound  with 
which  they  fell  separately  into  the  box,  I  understood,  not  with  my  reason, 
but  with  my  whole  being,  that  no  theory  of  the  wisdom  of  all  established 
things,  nor  of  progress,  could  justify  such  an  act;  and  that  if  all  the  men 
in  the  world  from  the  day  of  creation,  by  whatever  theory,  had  found  this 
thing  necessary,  it  was  not  so ;  it  was  a  bad  thing,  and  that  therefore  1 
must  judge  of  what  was  right  and  necessary,  not  by  what  men  said  and  did. 
not  by  progress,  but  what  I  felt  to  be  true  in  my  heart. 

But  it  was  natural  that  neither  Tolstoy  nor  Turgenev, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  Thackeray,  nor  Anatole  France,  could 
ever  realise  the  death  penalty  as  did  the  novelist  who  had 
himself  waited  for  its  fulfilment,  stripped  to  the  shirt, 
on  a  December  morning  in  the  Semyonovski  Square. 
Dostoievsky  has  analysed  what  he  believed  to  be  the  last 
few  minutes  of  his  life  :  “  I  thought  I  might  perhaps  have 
five  minutes  more  to  live,  and  awful  those  moments  were. 
I  kept  staring  at  a  church  with  a  gilt  dome,  which  reflected 
the  sunbeams,  and  I  suddenly  felt  as  if  these  beams  came 
from  the  region  where  I  was  to  be  myself  in  a  few 
moments !  ” 

Prince  Myshkine  in  The  Idiot  dwells  on  the  torture  of 
this  certainty  of  death  from  which  chance  has  been  wholly 
eliminated.  Apart  from  his  own  personal  experiences, 
Dostoievsky  had  been  profoundly  impressed  by  an  execu¬ 
tion  which  he  had  witnessed  in  Lyon.  Undoubtedly  the 
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Prince  is  speaking  for  the  novelist  when  he  interprets  to 
the  last  second  the  justice  of  the  guillotine  : 

How  strange  that  criminals  seldom  swoon  at  such  a  moment !  On  the 
contrary,  the  brain  is  especially  active  and  works  incessantly — probably 
harder,  hard,  hard — like  an  engine  at  full  pressure.  I  imagine  that  various 
thoughts  must  beat  loud  and  fast  through  his  head — all  unfinished  ones, 
and  strange,  funny  thoughts  very  likely! — like  this,  for  instance:  ’‘That 
fellow  there  has  a  wart  on  his  forehead  !  And  the  executioner  has  burst  one 
of  his  buttons,  and  that  lower  one  is  all  rusty  !  ”  and  meanwhile  one  notices 
and  remembers  everything.  There  is  one  point  that  cannot  be  forgotten, 
round  which  everything  else  dances  and  turns  about,  and  because  of  this 
point  he  cannot  faint  or  swoon ;  and  this  lasts  until  the  very  final  quarter 
of  a  second,  when  the  wretched  neck  is  on  the  block  and  the  victim  listens 
and  waits  and  knows — that’s  the  point,  he  knows  that  he  is  just  now  about 
to  die,  and  listens  for  the  rasp  of  the  iron  over  his  head.  If  I  lay  there,  I 
should  certainly  listen  for  that  grating  sound,  and  hear  it  too !  There 
would  probably  be  but  the  tenth  part  of  a  little  instant  left  to  hear  it  in, 
but  one  would  certainly  hear  it.  And  imagine,  some  people  declare  that 
when  the  head  flies  off  it  is  conscious  of  having  flown  off !  Just  imagine 
what  a  thing  to  realise ;  fancy  if  that  consciousness  were  to  last  for  even 
five  seconds. 

Like  M.  Bergeret,  Doistoievsky  condemned  the  apparent 
softness  towards  the  criminal  as  an  added  torture.  In  The 
Brothers  Karamazov  Ivan  speaks  to  Alioscha  of  the  last 
days  of  an  assassin.  He  pictures  the  prison,  the  priests, 
the  charitable  ladies,  the  tribunal,  the  whole  of  Geneva 
in  its  ferment  of  morbid  interest  in  this  obscure  Richard 
who  must  be  converted  before  he  pays  the  penalty  of 
his  crime  : 

The  last  day  arrives.  Richard,  enfeebled,  begins  weeping  again,  and 
says  :  “  The  most  beautiful  day  of  my  life  has  arrived ;  I  am  going  to 
God.”  "Yes,”  cry  the  priests,  the  judges,  and  the  charitable  ladies,  ‘‘it 
is  the  most  beautiful  day  of  your  life,  for  you  are  going  to  God  1  ”  All 
repair  to  the  scaffold.  “  Die,  brother,”  they  cry  out  to  Richard.  "Die  in 
the  bosom  of  God !  ”  And  brother  Richard  mounts  the  scaffold,  they  place 
him  under  the  guillotine,  and  cut  his  head  off,  the  head  of  that  good  brother 
whom  holiness  had  entered.  I  find  that  very  characteristic. 

It  is  the  certainty  of  the  death  penalty  that  seemed  to 
Dostoievsky  its  chief  cruelty.  This  terror  of  certitude, 
Prince  Myshkine  insists,  makes  the  punishment  of  the 
criminal  far  more  awful  than  the  crime  of  which  he  is 
guilty.  That  was  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  may  be 
accepted  as  speaking  for  Dostoievsky  on  the  subject  of 
the  death  penalty  in  exactly  the  same  sense  that  M. 
Bergeret  is  speaking  for  Anatole  France. 
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It  is  little  likely  that  the  manipulated  corrosion  of 
opinion,  which  is  already  lapping  over  the  granite  pedestal 
of  Balzac,  will  spare  the  monument  of  Dostoievsky's 
triumphant  torment.  But  at  least  the  whole  life  of  the 
man  was  in  its  way  a  preparation  for  the  comprehension 
of  suffering.  The  author  of  Crime  and  Punishment  had 
met  all  sorts  of  criminals  on  equal  terms.  And  yet  he  was 
incapable  of  judging  the  criminal  with  censoriousness. 
This  must  not  be  lightly  attributed  to  that  Russian  pity 
which  instinctively  sides  with  the  perpetrator  of  crime 
rather  than  with  its  victim.  He  was  utterly  a  realist,  in 
the  Russian  as  opposed  to  the  French  sense,  but  because 
he  learned  to  read  men’s  hearts  so  closely  he  learned  to 
shrink  less  from  the  very  lowest  of  them.  He  was  never 
to  forget  the  first  evening  of  his  new  life  among  the  con¬ 
victs  :  “All  these  figures  seemed  to  pass  before  my  eyes 
like  phantoms  in  a  dream  on  that  first  terrible  evening  of 
my  new  life,  which  was  spent  amidst  foul-mouthed  abuse 
and  filthy  language,  the  clanking  of  chains,  cynical 
laughter,  in  a  mephitic  atmosphere.”  And  yet,  broken  as 
he  was,  with  his  whole  life  shattered,  he  kept  on  repeating 
to  himself  “I  have  reached  at  least  the  end  of  my  journey 
— I  am  a  convict !  And  this  wretched  place,  which  fills 
me  with  sad  and  dismal  forebodings,  is  to  be  henceforth 
my  home  !  Home  !  And  yet,  who  knows  ?  Perhaps  when 
I  come  to  leave  it  after  many  years  I  may  even  feel  sorry 
to  f^o  away !  ” 

Dostoievsky  through  this  Odyssey  of  suffering,  and  per¬ 
haps  through  the  epilepsy  of  which  he  was  a  victim,  became 
almost  clairvoyant  in  tracking  motive,  became  a  crimin¬ 
ologist,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  himself.  In  his  book  Les 
Passions  Criminelles,  M.  Ber.ard  des  Glajeux,  President 
of  the  Paris  Assize  Court  of  Appeal,  cites  a  French  judge’s 
reference  to  Crime  and  Punishnent  as  the  book  which  had 
most  helped  him  in  his  study  of  criminology.  “  I  should 
say  emphatically  to  young  magistrates,”  M.  des  Glajeux 
adds,  “  ‘  Read  Dostoievsky.’  ”  It  is  just  that  such  official 
recognition  should  be  recalled,  as  this  great  novelist  is 
occasionally  still  included  by  purblind  critics  among  the 
ranks  of  degenerates.  Even  Max  Nordau,  eager  as  he 
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was  to  secure  the  greatest  names  for  his  sinister  list,  made 
no  such  stupid  error.  On  the  contrary,  he  goes  out  of  his 
way,  in  Degeneration,  to  pay  a  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  man 
who  divined  where  others  relied  merely  on  statistics. 

For  all  that,  statistics  will  have  the  last  word.  And  if 
it  can  be  proved  that  in  a  particular  country  the  death 
penalty  is  indeed  a  deterrent  that  country  must,  and  will, 
retain  it.  Still,  it  is  undoubtedly  curious  that  on  this 
question  of  Capital  Punishment  Turgenev  and  Tolstoy  are 
at  one,  not  only  with  each  other  but  with  M.  Bergeret, 
while  Mr.  Titmarsh  finds  himself  in  the  disconcerting 
company  of  Prince  Myshkine,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the 
murderer  Tropmann,  on  the  other. 


SHEPHERDS’  MEETS 

(Mardale,  IV estmorland) 

By  W.  T.  Palmer 
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As  winter  approaches  the  Herdwick  sheep  of  the  West¬ 
morland  and  Cumberland  fells  are  gathered  together  and 
brought  down  to  the  shelter  of  the  farms.  Every  flock- 
master  on  a  dales  estate  has  the  right  to  graze  a  defined 
number  of  sheep  on  the  unfenced  and  open  commons 
soaring  two  thousand  feet  or  so  above  his  holding.  After 
shearing  the  sheep  are  sent  back  to  the  heights  to  fare 
on  the  coarse  grasses  for  four  months.  With  late  October 
snow  and  frost  begin  to  nip  the  grass,  and  the  shepherds 
take  out  their  collies  to  collect  the  flock,  which  may  be 
scattered  over  ten  miles  of  shattered  rock,  moor,  and  peak. 
“  Gathering  ”  is  an  arduous  job  when  the  weather  is  fine. 
With  foul  days  the  work  becomes  almost  impossible.  The 
October  mists  usually  hang  low,  and  it  often  happens  that 
stragglers  are  left  behind  in  remote  basins  and  corries. 
Their  presence  is  often  noticed  by  a  sharp-sighted 
neighbour. 

“  Ah  think  ther’s  yan  or  twea  o’  yours  still  in  Simon 
Hole  or  behind  Grundy  Crag.” 

Sometimes  a  terrific  storm  will  put  an  end  to  sheep 
gathering  for  a  fortnight,  and  scatter  the  stocks  in  a  vain 
search  after  grass.  The  shepherd  and  his  collie  may  have 
a  ter’ble  search  before  the  muster  roll  is  anything  like  full. 

Herdwick  sheep  are  marked  according  to  a  definite  code 
of  “  smits  ”  and  initials  on  fleece,  slits  in  the  ears,  and 
burnt  letters  on  hoof  and  horn.  The  shepherd  can  identify 
easily  his  own  flock,  and  swear  to  the  property  of  others. 
Although  mountain  sheep  are  home-keepers  by  choice,  fre¬ 
quenting  a  certain  slope  or  moorland  corner  all  their  high- 
level  life,  they  are  sometimes  found  far  away.  A  tyrant 
may  arise  and  dispossess  them  of  their  own  eatage ;  a  dog 
may  hound  them  for  miles  in  sheer  mischief  and  leave  them 
in  peaceful  company  and  good  grass;  a  storm  may  cause 
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them  to  drift  for  a  day,  as  they  are  unwilling  to  fight 
against  its  violence.  In  October  the  shepherd  gleans  every 
sheep,  known  or  unknown,  from  his  part  of  the  mountain, 
and  sometimes  he  is  faced  by  a  wonderful  medley.  He 
and  his  collie  may  recognise  many  familiar  faces,  but  a 
driving  storm  has  added  three  score  to  their  muster.  Most 
of  these  belong  to  neighbours  whose  “  heafs  ”  or  customary 
grazing  lands  are  within  three  or  four  miles.  These  sheep 
the  shepherd  sends  home.  His  wonderful  collie  marshals 
them  along  the  faint  trods  in  the  hillside,  away  over  the 
hills,  and  across  the  rivulet  which  divides  Riggindale  from 
Kidsty  or  Harterfell  from  Branstree.  Every  grazable  area 
is  claimed  by  some  holding. 

Having  “  ’livered  ”  the  sheep  of  his  neighbours  in  quiet 
but  definite  fashion,  the  shepherd  looks  for  missing  parcels 
of  his  own  flock  which  may  be  trotting  across  the  long 
tussocky  miles  to  the  fold  or  some  boundary  of  his  heaf. 
This  neighbourly  exchange  over,  there  are  a  score  fleeces 
which  belong,  according  to  their  marks,  to  distant  flocks. 
“Gathering”  has  brought  them  farther  from  home,  which 
is  now  a  day’s  march  across  the  fells. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  these  waifs,  the 
flockmasters  have,  from  time  immemorial,  held  “  meets  ” 
at  convenient  times  and  places.  In  summer  the  rendezvous 
is  often  out  of  doors.  There  is  a  meet  on  Stybarrow  Dod, 
2,500  feet  above  sea  level,  near  the  Sticks  Pass,  for  the 
stray  sheep  of  Helvellyn  and  Matterdale.  This  is  held  on 
the  first  Monday  after  July  20th.  There  is  another  meet 
on  an  ancient  grassy  track  behind  Blencathra  for  the  sheep 
of  Mungrisdale,  Caldbeck,  and  Skiddaw  Forest;  and  a 
third  on  the  top  of  Walna  Scar  Pass  for  the  strays  of  the 
Coniston  and  Dunnerdale  Fells.  In  former  days  there 
were  “  shepherds’  meets  ”  on  the  old  Roman  road  over 
Kentmere  High  Street,  and  on  Wild  Boar  Fell,  near 
Kirkby  Stephen,  for  the  Yorkshire  and  East  Westmorland 
districts.  A  great  pass  or  mountain  top  is  often  a  con¬ 
venient  meeting  place. 

The  autumn  exchanges  are  made  at  some  inn  in  the 
dales  where  the  strays  can  be  easily  collected  and  then 
dispersed  to  their  rightful  owners.  The  most  famous  of 
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these  meets  is  undoubtedly  that  held  at  the  Dun  Bull,  Mar- 
dale,  in  late  November.  This  little  inn  is  threatened  with 
extinction  in  the  next  few  years,  for  Mardale  will  be 
flooded  when  Manchester  completes  its  great  water  storage 
scheme  at  Haweswater.  Not  only  the  inn  must  disappear, 
but  all  farms  in  this  valley  and  most  of  Swindale  will  go. 
The  great  drainage  area  will  carry  no  more  than  three 
stocks  of  sheep,  and,  as  at  Thirlmere,  their  number  will 
be  rigorously  cut  down  as  the  Corporation  extends  its 
plantations  of  conifers.  To  Manchester,  mutton  and  wool 
on  the  mountains  are  far  less  important  than  the  possibility 
of  capturing  another  inch  of  rain  per  annum  from  closely 
afforested  slopes. 

Mardale  is  a  typical  Shepherds’  Meet ;  its  records,  mainly 
in  spoken  legend,  go  back  to  the  earliest  days  when  Herd- 
wick  sheep  displaced  the  wild  red  deer  on  the  high  grass 
walk.  A  century  ago  the  first  Smit  Book  was  compiled, 
to  identify  wandering  fell  sheep,  and  wonderfully  elaborate 
it  was,  with  all  the  marks  which  might  present  themselves 
to  the  old  pen-masters  at  Mardale.  To-day  there  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  stocks ;  scores  of  tiny  farms  have  gradually 
disappeared  in  the  big  holdings.  The  sheep  farm  of  Shap 
Abbey  must  be  a  dozen  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide. 
Where  there  used  to  be  thirty  smits  in  Swindale,  Mosedale, 
and  Wet  Sleddale,  there  are  only  five  to-day.  And  two  of 
these  will  disappear  in  a  few  years  when  the  dales  are 
flooded  for  Manchester  water. 

When  all  the  flocks  are  driven  in  from  the  high  fells 
and  neighbourly  exchanges  effected,  the  shepherds  drive 
their  little  bands  of  “  strays  ”  to  Mardale.  Miley  Fishwick 
may  bring  those  which  have  harboured  in  Longsleddale 
Head,  a  Kentmere  shepherd  comes  in  with  a  little  knot  from 
over  Nan  Bield  Pass.  Sometimes  a  Troutbeck  and  a 
Hartsop  man  will  join  them  on  the  way  bringing  sheep 
belonging  to  the  Mardale  and  Bampton  farms.  Despite 
a  start  in  darkness,  it  is  often  ten  o’clock  before  the 
last  drove  is  penned  outside  the  Dun  Bull,  and  the  shep¬ 
herds  come  together  to  adjudicate  on  their  ownership. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  comment.  “  Why,  Miley,  ista  sure 
that’s  yan  o’  mine  ” ;  “  Well,  well,  I  wodn’t  own  such  a  poor 
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thing  ” ;  “  Like  enough — I  have  had  to  carry  the  poor 
beggar  all  the  way  from  Sleddale.” 

Sorting-out  is  usually  a  simple  matter;  the  marks  are 
clear.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  Here  is  a  stray 
lamb  which  bears  no  mark  at  all ;  this  ewe  has  had  its  ears 
so  mangled  that  the  “  keys,”  slits,  or  punches  are  impos¬ 
sible  to  read,  and  there  is  no  fleece  mark  at  all.  To  the 
outsider  such  a  creature  would  be  impossible  of  identifica¬ 
tion,  but  here  is  a  shepherd  who  quietly  “  thinks  it  leuks 
gay  like  yan  o’  Carhullan  stock — whear  was  it  sheared?” 
Apparently  the  fleece  was  taken  off  and  bundled  at  Trout- 
beck  Park  before  the  shearers  noticed  that  the  sheep  was 
a  stranger.  And  there  the  fleece  will  await  a  claimant  for 
a  year  and  a  day. 

Sheep-stealers  in  years  gone  by  have  altered  the  flock 
marks  cunningly,  and  so  added  to  their  flocks,  but  a  shep¬ 
herd  knows  also  the  face  of  his  particular  stock  or  family, 
and  suspicion,  once  aroused,  is  not  easily  allayed.  The 
unidentified  sheep  will  pass  forward  from  meet  to  meet,  to 
Bampton,  Pooley  Bridge,  Matterdale,  Patterdale,  and 
Kirkstone  Pass,  after  which  it  must  be  returned  to  Trout- 
beck  until  next  spring,  when  the  flocks  go  “  back  to  the 
fells.” 

On  the  day  of  Shepherds’  Meet  Mardale  is  a  lively 
place.  A  pack  of  hounds  are  bustling  the  foxes  in  Riggin- 
dale,  and  the  sound  of  the  horn  calls  one  from  bed  soon 
after  dawn.  At  midday  the  harsh  voice  of  the  trail-hound 
is  in  the  dale — there  will  be  a  race  or  two  along  the  aniseed 
trail  this  afternoon.  And  soon  the  guns  will  be  popping 
at  clay  pigeons.  If  the  weather  allows — it  rarely  is  so 
amenable — a  few  sheep  dogs  will  have  their  picturesque 
and  interesting  trials  of  skill.  Every  shepherd  and  flock 
owner  in  the  East  Fells  seems  to  be  here,  for  Mardale  is 
a  famous  rendezvous.  Every  inch  of  sleeping  room  in  the 
hotel  has  been  booked  days  ago.  There  are  parties  which 
come  year  after  year  for  sport,  fellowship,  and  a  convivial 
bout  at  Mardale  in  November. 

After  the  very  solid  shepherds’  dinner  the  day  is  given 
over  to  song  and  story.  Some  well-known  flock-owner  or 
fox-hunter  is  acclaimed  to  the  chair;  Willie  Skelton  goes 
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to  the  piano,  and  the  first  song  is  either  “  Tarry  Woo’  ”  or 
“  John  Peel.”  Both  are  eminently  suited  to  the  occasion, 
and  the  choruses  are  taken  up  with  tremendous  vigour. 
There  is  little  attempt  at  musical  science  among  these 
shepherds  and  hunters,  but  the  noise  is  terrific.  The  chair¬ 
man  passes  round  the  tray,  and  everyone  is  expected  to 
deposit  his  share  towards  the  hospitality — and  to  add  a 
little  more  if  possible.  “  There’s  alius  fo’ks  as  are  ter’ble 
dry.”  Great  jugs  of  ale  are  lifted  in  over  our  heads  as 
we  sit  at  the  long  table,  and  glasses  are  handed  forward. 
It  matters  little,  apparently,  whether  you  receive  the  glass 
you  sent  up,  but  it  matters  a  deal  that  some  genial  rascal 
collars  both  glass  and  ale. 

The  little  inn  simply  rocks  in  the  roar  of  voices,  except 
where  a  room  has  been  set  aside  for  cards,  at  which  the 
dalesfolk  are  adepts.  In  some  places  the  old-fashioned 
whist  is  solemnly  played,  but  at  Mardale  the  games  are 
more  up-to-date.  The  kitchen,  the  old  snug,  the  hall,  and 
every  lobby,  even  the  stairs,  seem  to  be  packed  with 
singers,  drinkers  and  talkers.  The  famous  song,  “Joe 
Bowman,”  in  honour  of  the  veteran  huntsman  who  has 
just  retired  from  active  command  of  the  Ullswater  pack 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  seems  to  be  sung  in  each  room 
in  turn,  and  the  wildest  yells  and  hollos  make  the  air 
quiver.  A  Scot  would  hark  for  the  clamour  of  the  pipes, 
and  to  the  threshing  and  bumping  of  a  noisy  strathspey  or 
reel,  but  Westmorland  to-night  has  no  need  for  orchestra 
and  no  room  for  a  dance.  Besides,  where  are  the  lasses  ? 
The  hotel  maids  are  too  busy,  and  custom  frowns  against 
the  introduction  of  lady  guests. 

To  a  critic  unaccustomed  to  the  dales,  Mardale  might 
seem  a  dangerous  riot,  but  no  harm  is  done,  after  all  the 
racket.  There  are  quieter  moments  in  the  big  room. 
Kitty  Farrer  is  pressed  to  sing  the  old  Cumberland  ballad 
of  “  Sally  Gray,”  in  which  a  shepherd  lad  counts  over  the 
beauties  of  the  Sally  whom  he  dares  not  to  challenge  on 
the  subject  of  mutual  love.  Robert  Anderson  of  Wigton 
wrote  some  great  songs,  but  being  in  the  old  uncouth 
dialect  they  are  almost  forgotten  save  at  assemblies  such 
as  this.  There  is  a  hush,  too,  when  someone  calls  for  the 
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famous  old  hymn  of  the  craft,  “  While  shepherds  watched 
their  flocks  by  night.”  Every  man  stands,  takes  off  hat 
or  cap,  and  follows  Will  Skelton’s  chords  at  the  piano. 
And  after  a  minute  more  someone  has  called  for  “A  Fine 
Hunting  Day.”  These  shepherds  have  clear  voices — 
mostly  tenor  or  baritone — but  usually  they  pitch  the  song 
too  high,  and  each  verse  sees  a  lowering  of  pitch.  “  Aye, 
I  remember  his  father,  and  his  mother’s  father,  singing 
that  song  at  Mardale.  The  Wrens  were  alius  varra  good 
singers.  Well  sung.  Bob  lad;  is  ta  dry.^  Then  have  a 
swipe  out  o’  mine.  It’s  a  fresh  glass,  and  I  haven’t 
touched  it.” 

When  Mardale  Shepherds’  Meet  has  a  wet  week-end 
the  little  inn  is  steeped  in  vapour.  There  is  no  chance  of 
drying  any  clothing,  and  every  man  steams  himself  in  the 
overheated  rooms.  Old  Mrs.  Fishwick  at  Sacgill  has 
just  shaken  her  head  at  the  mention — “Many  a  chap  gits 
what  he  nivver  cests  at  Shepherds’  Meet.”  Certainly 
there  is  risk  in  turning  out  from  a  snoring  hot  room  into 
the  clashing  wind  and  rain  to  cross  the  passes  to  Long- 
sleddale,  Kentmere  or  Hartsop.  “  Stew — man,  it’s 
enough  to  stifle  yan  in  theear.”  But  the  shepherds  sit  on ; 
they  drink  and  sing;  ventilation  is  forgotten,  and  one 
escapes  to  cooler  air  with  great  pleasure  and  much  crushing 
of  drinkers  and  gossipers  in  the  passage.  Outside  the 
gale  is  thrashing  in  the  trees,  crashing  against  the 
chimneys,  and  now  and  again  some  farmer  or  hunter  slips 
his  motor  car  into  gear  and  slides  down  the  lane,  pencilling 
the  walls  with  light.  Happy  they  who  can  ride  home  in 
such  comfort.  The  rest  are  either  making  a  night  of  it 
or  walking  through  bog  and  watery  track  to  distant  homes. 

There  is  little  sleep  in  Mardale  when  the  shepherds  are 
there.  The  songs,  with  many  a  “  tally-ho  ”  and  hunter’s 
yell,  continue  all  night.  Nor  is  the  tumult  confined  to  a 
few  rooms.  After  one  a.m.  every  convivial  soul  considers 
it  proper  to  conduct  some  less  nimble  comrade  to  his  bed¬ 
room  with  an  appropriate  dish-pan  chorus.  I  hear  man 
after  man  give  farewell  in  genial  virulence,  but  no  one 
cares  a  jot.  Nerves  are  unknown  at  Shepherds’  Meet, 
and  Mardale  air  forbids  the  spirit  of  quarrel.  One  may 
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be  tired  to  the  last  degree,  what  with  hunting,  the  hound 
trail,  and  all  the  weariness  of  the  long  evening  in  rowdy- 
surroundings ;  one  may  be  sleepy  and  with  a  long  journey 
through  the  storm  to-morrow,  but  after  all  Mardale 
“  comes  but  once  a  year.”  I  doze  off  between  riots,  and 
the  tumult  of  seeing  Jock  off  to  bed  is  followed  by  a  dream 
in  which  one  scrimmages  with  a  party  whose  fire-iron  instru¬ 
ments  clash  out  a  riotous  “John  Peel.”  As  wakefulness 
comes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  song;  though  it  is  full 
day  at  seven  a.m.  the  roysterers  are  singing  with  un¬ 
abated  joy.  Twelve  or  fourteen  hours  of  music  and  hearty 
fun — think  of  it !  The  primitive  dalesman  is  a  dour 
fellow,  silent  almost  for  most  weeks  of  the  year,  but  at 
the  Mardale  Meet  he  takes  opportunity  by  the  forelock 
and  chants  and  yells  with  the  best. 

Yet  at  breakfast,  even  earlier  than  nine  a.m.,  there  are 
few  impaired  appetites,  though  some  may  choose  beer 
instead  of  milk  with  their  porridge.  This  is  really  the  old 
dales  practice,  still  continued  in  some  farms.  The  huge 
dishes  of  ham  and  eggs  are  rapidly  cleared,  and  down 
goes  the  great  pot  of  hot  coffee.  In  the  talk  one  discovers 
that  the  dirge  sung  last  midnight  was  the  old  dales  funeral 
hymn,  “  O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past.”  It  is  customary 
to  devote  a  minute  or  two  to  memory  of  those  veterans  of 
the  sheep  walk  and  the  chase  who  have  departed  since  the 
last  Mardale  Meet. 

There  is  another  homely  feature  of  the  Mardale  revel. 
Every  shepherd  and  hunter  who  can  manage  to  do  so 
remains  in  the  dale  until  late  evening  on  Sunday.  The 
little  church,  pewed  for  some  forty  at  most,  is  overcrowded. 
The  tall  old  bachelor  parson  may  preach  and  pray  as  he 
chooses,  but  the  service  must  include  one  favourite  hymn, 
“All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu’s  name,”  with  its  thundering 
chorus  “  Crown  Him,  crown  Him,  crown  Him,  Lord  of  all.” 
Every  verse  goes  with  an  echoing  good  will,  though  to¬ 
morrow  the  huntsman  may  complain,  when  hours  pass  and 
no  fresh  drag  can  be  found — “  I  knew  it;  when  the  Mar¬ 
dale  foxes  hear  ‘  Crown  Him’  they  put  their  necks  straight 
out,  and  don’t  stop  this  side  of  Helvellyn.  There’ll  be 
no  hunting  here  for  a  week.  We’ll  aw^ay  doon  to  Banton 
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and  try  theer.”  And  with  the  passing  of  hounds  Mardale 
reverts  to  its  ancient  peace  :  the  Meet  is  over. 

Each  year  threatens  to  be  the  last  Shepherds’  Meet  at 
the  Dun  Bull.  In  1926  we  are  told  that  the  dale 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  engineers,  and  our  cheery 
old  dales  festival  will  come  to  an  end,  for  a  time  at  any 
rate.  The  old  inn  is  to  be  drowned  out  with  ninety  feet 
of  water,  but  later  there  is  to  be  a  new  hotel,  high  and  dry 
among  the  old  cultivation  terraces  beneath  Rough  Crag. 
Whether  it  will  be  possible  afterwards  to  “  carry  on  ”  in 
the  old  fashion  time  alone  will  tell.  An  “organised” 
Shepherds’  Meet  will  lose  its  usefulness  to  the  flock- 
masters,  its  sport  to  the  fox-hunters,  and  its  joy  to  every¬ 
body  else  who  can  find  the  place  and  time  to  attend. 


THE  UNKNOWN  GOD 


By  Phyllis  M£groz 

One  night  I  heard  the  tocsin  sound 
With  clashing  cry  through  slumber’s  swound 
And  where  sweet  flowers  were  softly  strewn 
I  woke  to  find  myself  alone. 

Alone — alone, 

The  bell  sobbed  with  its  mournful  peal, 

And  I  with  shuddering  breath  did  feel 
The  hand  of  Time  upon  my  hair. 

The  mist  of  Death  upon  my  cheek. 

And  thou,  O  God.  thou  wast  not  there, 

Not  in  the  wind,  not  on  the  air. 

Thou  wast  not  anywhere. 

Thou  didst  not  stir,  thou  didst  not  speak, 
And  I,  I  knew  not  where  to  seek. 

I  rose  from  the  sweet  bed  of  dream. 

In  that  deep  night  I  sought  a  gleam, 

A  vision  limned  against  the  dark : 

But  my  sad  eyes  beheld  no  spark 
To  light  me  unto  thee,  thou  God, 

Unguided  on  bare  feet  I  trod, 

And  still  the  tocsin  battered  on  : 

“  Thou  art  alone,  alone,  alone. 

Alone,”  it  clanged  upon  the  wind, 

“Who  know’st  not  how  thy  God  to  find.” 

The  inclines  of  the  wwld  are  steep. 

Among  the  stars  their  shoulders  rest. 

And  in  some  height  of  splendid  blue 
God  hides  himself  a  little  space. 

And  I  toiled  on  .  .  .  but  at  the  crest 
Down  icy  clefts  my  feet  plunged  through. 
And  I  was  hurled  from  deep  to  deep, 

As  dark  as  death,  as  void  as  sleep. 

And  looked  not  on  God’s  face. 
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And  from  those  awful  depths  of  night 
I  cried  towards  the  unseen  light : 

“  O  God,  wherefore  dost  thou  not  come, 

Why  art  thou  dumb. 

Invisible  in  thy  own  grace 
To  us  who  fain  would  follow  in  thy  way. 
Ascend  to  thee  the  pinnacles  of  day 
Where  thou  in  beauty’s  circle  art  complete  ? 
Veil  not  thy  face. 

Chain  not  our  feet 

To  earth  with  leaden  flowers  of  time. 

Fill  not  our  ears  with  rhyme 
Of  shadowed  eyes  that  once  shone  clear 
And  lips  that  once  made  love  rejoice. 

Above  this  tumult  how  to  hear 

Thy  voice,  O  God,  thy  voice,  thy  voice 

Thou  God  who  art 

Of  water,  fire,  and  air  the  throbbing  heart. 

Let  me  draw  near. 

Not  as  a  suppliant,  not  with  trembling  fear. 
But  as  a  bride 

Let  me  approach  thee,  let  me  cast  aside 
The  garment  of  foul  care,  and  sweet  and  whole 
Bathe  in  thy  fountainhead  my  naked  soul. 
Consume  me  in  the  ardour  of  thy  flame. 

And  speak,  O  God,  the  secret  of  thy  name. 


“FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW”  STORIES 


SHVLOCK’S  CHOICE 
Bv  John  Cournos 

[Scene:  Night.  Interior  of  a  Venetian  counting-room.  The 
shutters  are  up,  the  doors  latched  and  barred.  Behind  a  counter  a 
table  piled  up  with  papers.  On  the  table  a  seven-candled  candelabra, 
but  only  one  of  the  candles  is  lit,  and  its  light  is  faintly  diffused  on  the 
papers  and  on  several  objects  usually  found  in  a  sixteenth  century 
counting-room.  In  the  penumbra,  in  a  half  reclining  attitude,  is  dis¬ 
covered,  seated,  the  contemplative  figure  of  Shylock,  obviously  in  deep 
study.  A  clock  on  the  wall,  barely  visible,  ticks  away  the  seconds. 
4  knock  is  heard  on  the  outer  door.  Shylock  shakes  himself,  raises 
his  head  with  a  start.  The  knock  is  repeated,  this  time  louder. '\ 

Shylock  :  Who  knocks  ? 

Tubal  (from  the  outside)  :  It  is  I,  Tubal. 

Shylock  (rising  and  shuffling  to  the  door  in  his  long  gaberdine 
pushes  back  the  bar  and  holds  the  door  ajar).  Sholem  aleichem,^ 
Tubal. 

Tubal  :  Aleichem  sholem,'^  Shylock  ! 

Shylock:  What  is  afoot,  Tubal?  What  brings  thee  at  this  late 
hour  ?  Nothing  amiss,  I  trust ! 

Tubal  :  Nothing,  yet  ...  an  evil  spirit  hath  kept  me  awake,  would 
not  let  me  rest,  urged  me  hither. 

Shylock  :  Come  in.  Tubal.  Sit  thee  down.  Tubal.  We  belong  to 
a  sleepless  nation.  The  Gentile  dogs,  sleek  in  their  godless  vainglory, 
may  sleep,  not  we.  VV'^hen  the  great  Adonai  chose  us  from  among  the 
nations  he  gave  us  fire  and  fortitude  and  infinite  patience,  and  above 
all  this  gift  of  sleeplessness,  lest  in  our  unwary  slumber  our  foes  come 
with  their  devices  and  destroy  us.  Ah,  the  dogs  .  .  . 

Tubal  (perturl>ed) :  I  have  come,  Shylock  ...  I  could  not  sleep, 
because  .  .  . 

Shylock  (unheeding) :  Never  mind.  Tubal.  There  is  always  time 
for  sleep.  The  time  shall  come,  good  Tubal,  when  the  God  of  Israel — 
blessed  be  His  Name  ! — brooding  upon  this  extensive  universe,  whose 
author  He  is,  will  bethink  Himself  of  His  children  and  put  it  into 
their  power  to  smite  their  foes  with  that  skill  and  surety  with  which 
young  David  smote  Goliath  in  an  open  field.  But  until  that  felicitous 
time  doth  come,  we  must  be  even  as  Judith,  who  did  confound  the 
mighty  Holofernes  by  craft  and  cunning  ... 

Tubal  :  But,  Shylock,  hear  me.  I  have  come  to  .  .  . 

Shylock  :  Oh,  were  but  Judith  my  own  daughter  !  She  did  use  the 
blade  well.  Tubal.  ’Twas  a  sharp  blade,  Holofernes’  own,  but  not 
more  sharp,  nor  more  firm,  nor  better  tempered  than  the  natural 
instrument  which  that  Master  Craftsman,  the  God  of  Israel,  so  richly 

(1)  Hebrew  g^reeting,  meaning:  “Peace  be  to  thee!” 

(2)  The  same  reversed  :  “To  thee  be  peace  !  ” 
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bestowed  upon  her  at  very  birth.  VV'e  intelligent  men  call  it  mind; 
moieover,  ’tis  mind  allied  with  spirit ;  ’tis  delicate  yet  unconquerable. 
Mind  !  There’s  the  Jew’s  weapon  !  Understand,  Tubal.  It  saved 
our  nation  then,  will  save  it  again,  and  yet  again.  Depend  on  it ! 

Tubal:  ’Tis  true.  Judith  saved  Israel. 

Shylock.  :  A  Jewess,  and  a  most  noble  woman.  Did  Judith  rob 
her  father  of  his  ducats  and  squander  them  with  the  connivance  of 
Israel’s  enemies?  Did  she  pollute  her  body  in  a  Gentile’s  bed,  will¬ 
ingly,  and  betray  her  nation  in  amorous  caresses  with  an  uncircumcised 
dog  who  mocked  her  nation?  Oh,  can  there  lie  baser  treachery? 
Cursed  be  thou,  Jessica  !  False  to  thy  nation,  false  to  thy  father, 
false  to  dear  Leah’s  memory,  trebly  a  harlot ! 

Tubal  :  Be  calm,  Shylock,  restriqn  thy  righteous  rage.  I  entreat 
thee,  for  thy  own  cause.  There’s  to-morrow.  Thou  may  need  all  thy 
strength  to-morrow.  I  have  been  much  concerned  ateut  thee  and 
to-morrow’s  judgment.  I  have  come  to  speak  to  thee  anent  this 
matter.  To-morrow’s  on  my  mind.  I  cannot  sleep  when  I  think  on 
to-morrow. 

Shylock  (springing  up  in  great  excitement  from  his  chair  and 
clutching  Tubal  by  the  sleeve) :  Tell  me.  Tubal,  dost  thou  know  aught 
about  to-morrow  that  I  do  not  already  know?  Dost  thou  mean  thou 
art  sleepless  on  my  account,  art  in  the  grip  of  apprehension  that  I, 
Shylock,  demanding  justice,  shall  be  cheated  in  the  Court  to-morrow 
of  an  honest  judgment?  Tell  me,  tell  me,  what  thy  knowledge  is  ! 

Tubal  :  Nothing  precise  .  .  .  VV’'ell,  thou  are  not  ignorant  how  they 
hate  and  mock  us  .  .  . 

Shylock  :  Is  that  all  ?  What  of  that  ?  Shall  I  fear,  then,  barking 
dogs?  W’e  Jews  fee<l  on  mockery,  it  sharpens  our  wits.  Adversity 
helps  to  preserve  our  nation.  When  trod  upon,  Israel  doth  acquire 
new  life,  new  strength,  develops  a  sturdier,  fiercer  growth ;  in  that  we 
follow  the  example  of  the  sturdy  camomile,  the  plant  thou  hast  heard 
me  speak  of  .  .  .  Such  is  our  nation  .  .  . 

Tubal  :  Yet,  Shylock,  listen  to  a  friend,  a  fellow-sufferer,  a  Jew. 

Shylock  :  Tubal,  if  thou  hast  come  to  dissuade  me  from  my 
to-morrow’s  design,  I  will  not  listen.  Though  thou  wert  a  thousand 
times  a  Jew  and  friend,  nothing,  nothing,  shall  move  me  from  my 
purpose.  I  shall  have  my  bond.  Or  there  is  no  justice  in  Venice, 
and  no  God  in  Israel.  Speak,  Tubal,  speak,  if  there  be  pertinence 
in  what  thou  hast  to  say.  But  in  this  my  mind  is  made  up,  adamant. 

Tubal  :  There  have  been  murmurings  to-day  on  the  Rialto. 

Shylock  :  What  are  murmurings  to  me  ?  I  am  not  a  child  to  be 
frightened  from  my  purpose  by  murmurings.  Murmurings  are  nothing 
new  to  our  nation.  Ever  since  the  Pharaohs,  and  again  since  the 
Dispersion,  there  have  been  murmurings,  and  continue  they  shall  until 
the  true  Messiah  come.  What  are  murmurings  to  me,  Tubal?  I  am 
a  Jew. 

Tubal  :  There  have  been  rumours  in  the  market-place  that  Antonio’s 
friends  have  engaged  distinguished  advocates  to  plead  his  cause. 

Shvi.ock  :  The  law  is  on  my  side.  If  they  engage  Beelzebub  himself. 
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they  cannot  evade  the  law.  Venice,  for  her  own  honour,  cannot  afford 
to  have  the  law  evaded. 

Tubal  :  That  is  admitted.  Yet  it  is  also  agreed  there’s  no  precedent 
of  a  Jew  Ijeing  granted  sanction  over  the  life  of  a  Christian,  and 
Antonio’s  friends,  pending  judgment,  have  engendered  hatred  and  fury 
in  the  multitude.  If  thou  dost  win  and  exact  thy  lx>nd,  it  may  go 
hard  with  thee. 

Shylock  :  What  dost  thou  counsel,  then.  Tubal?  Wouldst  thou 
have  me  swallow  all  the  insults  and  humiliations,  all  the  gibes  and 
taunts  heaped  upon  me  by  that  paragon  of  Christian  virtue,  Antonio? 
Wouldst  have  me,  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  the  Court,  disavow  the 
bond,  release  Antonio  from  obligation,  the  same  that  called  me  dog, 
hindered  me  diversely  in  affairs  of  livelihood,  helped  to  dispossess  me 
of  my  daughter,  conspired  to  destroy  me?  Wouldst  have  me  bow  my 
head  in  low  humility  and  say  with  honeyed  tongue  :  “  Kind  sir,  I  thank 
thee.  Most  heartily  1  thank  thee,  ('ome  again  when  thou  art  in  sore 
need,  good  Antonio.  I  am  Shylock,  thy  slave,  always  at  thy  service. 
In  the  meanwhile,  as  thou  art  a  Christian,  practised  in  the  art  of 
Christian  charity,  so  thou  mayest  spit  on  me,  or  pull  my  grey  beard,  if 
such  be  thy  mood  and  inclination.  I  am  but  a  Jew,  hence  thy  sport,  a 
thing  for  thee  and  thy  associates  to  mock  at,  at  thy  pleasure  !  ” 

Tubal  :  I’ve  but  come  to  tell  thee  .  .  . 

Shylock  (interrupting)  :  Ere  thou  proceed,  good  Tubal,  mark  thou 
this  :  When  I  did  seal  the  bond  with  Antonio  I  had  no  premonition,  nur 
the  slightest  inkling,  that  Antonio’s  fortunes  would  go  thus  far  astray, 
leaving  him  a  beggar  and  a  bankrupt  so  wholeheartedly  at  my  mercy. 
There’s  the  hand  of  God  in  it.  Tubal.  The  God  of  Israel  hath  long 
looked  with  a  jealous  and  a  wrathful  eye  on  this  most  arrogant 
Christian,  and  now  God  hath  put  him  into  my  hand  to  avenge  the  wrong 
he  hath  done  His  nation.  Rest  assured,  there’s  divine  judgment  in 
it.  And  if  God  Himself  hath  so  willed  it  and  hath  decreed  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  this  infidel,  shall  I,  His  servant,  stumble  and  hesitate  in  a 
Heaven-imposed  task?  Shall  I  incur  the  wrath  of  the  God  of  Israel 
by  acquiescence,  a  passive  violation  of  His  sanction?  As  it  is,  I  am 
living  for  to-morrow’s  enterprise.  Fear  not,  thou  shalt  find  my  hand 
steady,  my  blade  sharp.  Israel’s  foes  will  be  confounded.  Now, 
what  hast  thou  to  say,  Tubal  ? 

Tubal  :  But  this,  Shylock.  The  Lord’s  ways  are  inscrutable.  Thou 
mayest  be  right,  yet  I  fear  to-morrow.  Thy  coming  ordeal  fills  me 
with  dread. 

Shylock  :  Not  me.  To-morrow  will  find  me  firm.  The  prospect  of 
to-morrow  fills  me  with  indescribable  elation. 

Tubal  :  I  was  going  to  say  :  there  were  rumours  current  to-day  that 
Antonio’s  friends  will  offer  a  handsome  ransom  for  the  Christian 
merchant’s  life,  twice  or  thrice  the  original  sum  stipulated  in  the  bond  ; 
perchance,  a  greater,  as  circumstance  requires. 

Shylock  :  Well !  .  .  .  What’s  that  to  me? 

Tubal  :  Shylock,  I  am  thy  friend.  Thou  knowe.st  I  have  thy  interest 
and  the  interests  of  Jewry  at  heart.  Take  my  humble  counsel. 
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Accept  the  money  the  Christians  offer,  since  they  are  minded  to  pay, 
and  pay  well.  Hearken  to  Tubal,  who  means  well ;  lest  ill  befall 
thee,  which  God  forbid  !  I  tell  thee,  Shylock,  1  am  filled  with 
foreboding.  I  could  not  sleep  to-night  for  thoughts  of  evil  which  doth 
threaten  thee. 

Shylock  :  Fie,  Tubal,  thou  art  a  craven  heart.  Bethink  thee. 
Tubal,  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  great  hero  whom  we  Jews  celebrate 
during  the  Feast  of  Lights.  Did  not  he  and  his  Maccabean  tribe,  a 
mere  handful  of  brave  fellows,  defy  Antiochus  most  gloriously?  Did 
they  stay  their  blades  because  they  feared  the  vengeance  of  doughty 
foes  ?  Not  they  !  Nor  shall  I  fear  the  Christians.  I  am  Shylock. 
Shylock ’s  eminence,  the  house  he  hath  built  and  the  chattels  and 
wealth  therein,  were  won  by  the  sharp  and  finely  tempered  blade  of  his 
mind.  To-morrow  it  shall  not  fail  him. 

Tubal  :  If  reason  were  all,  Shylock,  then  I  should  be  expeditiously 
and  irrevocably  convinced.  But  to-night  I  am  possessed  of  a  most 
curious,  a  most  inexplicable  apprehension,  which  defies  all  reason, 
and  as  friend  to  friend  and  Jew  to  Jew  I  do  passionately  appeal  : 
“  Be  circumspect.  Thy  enemies  conspire  to  do  thee  harm  !  ” 

Shylock  :  Listen,  Tubal.  What  I  shall  reveal  now,  I  had  not 
intended  to  reveal  to  a  living  soul.  I  do  so  but  to  allay  thy  anxiety. 
Thy  earnest  solicitude  doth  move  me  to  confession.  My  to-morrow’s 
enterprise  is  a  matter  of  undreamt-of  magnitude.  It  should  confound 
the  knaves,  send  them  scurrying  from  Court  like  the  slinking  curs  they 
are,  with  lowered  heads  and  tails  between  their  legs  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
Tubal.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I  have  a  plan,  a  deep,  a  well-conceived,  a 
diabolic  plan. 

Tubal  :  How  ?  What  is  thy  plan  ? 

Shylock  :  A  simple  matter.  Tubal.  I  will  illustrate  (rising  and 
drawing  a  short,  slightly  curved  blade  out  of  a  scabbard).  Stand  up, 
Tubal.  ’Tis  a  fine  old  Moorish  blade  that  will  not  suffer  in  the  light. 
Cunning  craftsmen,  those  Moors.  A  thousand  pities  they  had  been 
worsted  by  the  Christian  dogs  in  Spain.  (Tries  the  edge  with  a  finger, 
then  runs  the  finger  up  and  down  the  flat  side  of  the  blade.)  Now 
this  blade  shall  accompany  me  on  to-morrow’s  enterprise.  Supposing 
now  they  begin  to-morrow’s  legal  ceremony  by  offering  the  three 
thousand  ducats  stipulated  in  the  bond,  plus  interest.  I  will  refuse 
most  promptly.  Then,  perhaps,  indeed  ’tis  most  likely,  they’ll  offer, 
as  thou  hast  heard  it  rumoured,  twice  the  sum,  nay  thrice,  or  even 
double  or  treble  that  again!  Hesitate?  Not  I!  I  shall  refuse 
it  with  courteous  promptness.  They  will  plead  for  his  life,  with 
hypocritical  entreaties.  What  pleasure  shall  be  mine  to  see  the 
beggars  passionately  implore  for  a  cur’s  life,  and  that  of  a  despised 
Jew  !  But  plead  heartily  as  they  may,  I  shall  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
piteous  whining,  and  remain  steadfast  and  adamant.  The  Court  is 
bound  to  render  the  judgment  in  my  favour.  Then  the  real  comedy 
shall  begin,  surely.  I  promise  you  some  rollicking  fun  before  the 
session  doth  terminate.  (Pause.  Shylock  assumes  a  contemplative 
attitude.) 
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Tubal:  Well,  what  then? 

Shylock  (suddenly  galvanised  into  life  by  Tubal’s  question.  His 
eyes  blazing,  knife  still  in  his  hand,  he  catches  Tubal  by  his  gaberdine. 
With  a  spasmodic  movement  he  brings  the  knife  within  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  Tubal’s  bosom.  Tubal  is  too  frightened  for  speech) :  What 
then?  What  then?  Thus,  thus,  Tubal,  when  the  judgment  is 
rendered  will  I  bring  my  knife  within  an  ace  of  Antonio’s  bosom  !  Thus 
will  I  stand  and  look  unflinchingly  into  his  affrighted  eyes,  while  the 
Invisible  Deity,  He  of  the  Unutterable  Name,  shall  applaud  me  and 
give  me  strength  to  terminate  my  enterprise  with  an  ultimate  finality 
which  shall  leave  Israel’s  foes  breathless.  For  even  while  Antonio 
stands  there  in  a  state  of  petrifaction  like  a  frightened  hare  before  the 
enchantment  of  a  wise  serpent,  will  I,  with  a  grand  gesture,  fling  my 
weapon  from  me,  thus  !  (drops  the  knife  on  the  floor)  and  release  my 
clutch  hold  from  my  prey  (takes  his  hand  from  Tubal).  “  Go,  go, 
Antonio.  Thy  life  is  not  worth  the  taking  !  My  religion  doth  forbid 
me  to  touch  the  flesh  of  certain  animals,  while  my  natural  courtesy 
will  not  allow  me  call  their  name,  lest  it  offend  thee.  As  thou  art  a 
Christian,  so  thou  hast  surely  read  regarding  the  wise  injunction  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  I  have  enacted  this  play  but  to  teach  thee 
better  manners.  Go,  Antonio  !  Keep  thy  ducats,  and  mine  too  !  But 
go!  Get  thee  out  of  my  sight!  ”...  Ah,  and  we,  you  and  1, 
Tubal,  will  have  a  celebration.  .  .  .  My  enterprise  will  be  published 
far  and  wide,  to  our  foes’  dismay,  but  bring  me  profitable  under¬ 
takings,  without  hinder  from  hypocritical  Antonio  and'  the  other  shame¬ 
faced  Christians,  who  in  the  past  have  spoiled  my  ventures  and  have 
interfered  with  the  enrichment  of  my  treasury.  For  never,  never, 
shall  Antonio  look  upon  me  again  but  think  :  ”  I  owe  my  life  to  this 
Jew  !  ”  To-morrow  will  be  a  marvellous,  a  memorable,  an  historic 
day  I  Be  sure  to  come,  good  Tubal,  it  shall  do  thy  eyes  good.  .  .  . 
For,  when  I  have  flung  the  knife  from  me,  innocent  of  blood  it  might 
have  shed,  my  business  will  be  done,  and,  my  head  high,  I  shall  stalk 
out  of  the  Court,  proud  yet  full  of  irrepressible  mirth.  .  .  .  And 
as  I  shall  strut  past  the  dismayed,  astonished  spectators,  how  I  shall 
laugh  !  How  I  shall  laugh.  Tubal  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
How  I  shall  laugh.  Tubal,  good  Tubal !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Curtain. 
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